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Education Authority 


LIBRARIAN VACANCIES 

Tho Following poala ore currently vacant within the ILEA'a Library 
SBrvico. librarians curmnlly employed by the Authorily enjoy 
excellent torma and conditions of service, these include 6 weeks t 
day annua) leave entitlement, an Interest Iroe season ticket loan attar 
S monthB service os walJ as excellent opportunities for further 
training and promotion, 

Applications ore Invited from Chartered librarians or those within 
throe months of chartering. 

LIBRARIAN GRADE B; Salary Range £8,238 - 
£9,327 + £1,494 London Weighting Allowance. 

South Titamos College (Wandsworth alts) Wandsworth High Streot 
SWtB. Job No. 622 

This Is a largo ILEA maintained college on two sites In Wandsworth 
High Streot and Putnay Hill, both aitos havo large library provision. 
The collego provides a wide range of cauraoa for approx 1 2,000 
Btudonts. The librarian will asaiat fn tha management, organisation 
and exploitation of tha Ubrery resources. 
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media resources centre situated adjacont to the library. The librarian 
will hove responsibility lor tha organisation, management and 
development of tho library resources In support of tho school 


rary resources In support of 


curriculum and to meet the noeds of pupils end staff. 
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staff library collection. 
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Applicants should be 
Chartered Librarians 
preferably witha degree. 

Salary Scale 6 - €8,979- 

£ 9 , 501 . 

Application lomt8 and 
further particulars from 
Staffing Officer, Derbyshire 
College of Higher Education, 
Ksdleeton Road, Derby DE3 
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University of 
Kansas 

Lawrence, KB, DBA 
Visiting Professor 
of Gorman 

Applications and nomlna- 
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■ameatar or 1006— 87 <1—15 to 

9-l!MIAI. Candida ton should 

havo taught and dona research 
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German -npcaklno university 
While holding the rank or full 
prof, or Its equivalent. He- 
qulrad qualification*: disting- 


uished record of teaching end 
publican on on twentieth -cen- 
tury Gorman Ut. Optional pre- 
ferred quel I fleet I one: recent 
developments In literary 
theory. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AC0LLECTI0N0F 

TEXTSINMICR0F0RM 

Applications arc invited for a re- 
search mi jtantship to aasiit the edi- 
torial director in die selection and 


based in the British Librair- The 
successful candidate will, neve a 
wide knowledge of nineteenth 
century, social, political and 
economic history, as well as a 
thorough .understanding of MARC/ 
AACR2 cmaloguing, and some fam- 
iliarity with micro- computers, 
further details regarding the protect 
are available on applies! ion. Ap- 
plications, including a brief cur- 
riculum vine, should bo lent to the 
publisher by 1 1 July. 

Also required, microfilm camera 
opertors to work in various lib- I 
rarircj in London. No experience 
required, as training will be given. 
Chadwyck-Healey Ltd, Cambridge 
Place, Cambridge CB2 I NR. 

Reply toi 265871 Monref G quoting 
reference: CCHOOI. 


Books and Print 


BOOKSELLER 

Large provincial antiquarian book- 
shop seeks experienced all-round 
bookseller or outsider with serious 
commitment si manager, possibly 
partner. Huge general/academic 
stock, distinguished rare books 
department, extensive catalogue 
business, one of the last of the de- 
cent old-fashioned all-in second- 
hand bookshops. Boa 169 TLS. 


VOR YOUR ITATKSIDl BOOK 
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BOOK CALL, c/o New Ca- 
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Exhibition 


This year, anyone who buys 
The Times Literary Supplement 
will be able to vote on the 

TLS/Cheltenham 
Literature Festival t 

POETRY f 

COMPETITION | 

i 

for an unpublished poem of up ! 
to fifty lines, in English. i 


From an anonymous entry of several thousand poems, the 
judges will short-list about 100, including both those they 
think best and those they regard as representative of the 
styles and subjects found in the competition as a whole. 
These 100 poems will be printed — still anonymously — In 
a special issue of the TLS on September 5, along with a 
ballot sheet on which readers can send in their first, second 
and third choices. 

Meanwhile, the judges will make their own decision, which 
may or may not overlap with that of the readers. 

Both sets of verdicts will be announced in the TLS of 
, October 3, and all the winners will be invited to read 
their poems at the Cheltenham Festival of Literature on 
I October 5. 


PRIZES 

Readers' choices: 
Judges’ choices: 


£500 £250 £100 
£500 £250 £100 


Judges 

U. A . FANTHORPE , 

BLAKE MORRISON, 

HUGO WILLIAMS 
and, from the TLS, Alan 
Hollinghurst (Deputy Editor) 
and Holly Eley (Assistant 
Editor) 


For details and entry forms, send a 
stamped addressed envelope or 
International Reply Coupons to: 
Poetry Competition, Tbwn Hall, 
Cheltenham GL50 1QA, England. 


Closing date for entries August 1. 

Organized as part of the 
1986 Cheltenham Festival of 
Literature, October 5 19. 
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The Mantle of the Prophet: Learning and 

powerin modern Iran 

416pp. Chatto and Windus. £12.95. 
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DONNfcRAFFAT 

The Prison Papers of Bozorg Alavf: A literary 
odyssey 

246pp. Syracuse University Press; distributed 
in the UK by Proost and Brandt. $28. 

0815601956 

haleh afshar 

Iran: A revolution in turmoil 

262pp. Macmillan £25. (paperback, £8.95). 

0333 36946 7 

BARRY M. ROSEN (Editor) 

Iran Since the Revolution: Internal dynamics, 
regional conflict, and the Superpowers 
187pp> New York: Columbia University Press. 
$ 20 . 
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Sacred Rage: The crusade of modem Islam 
315pp. Deutsch. £10.95. 

0233978836 
I.P. PETRUSHEVSKY 
Islam In Iran 
400pp. Athlone. £32. 

0485112574 

Iran is a country with three faces, three aspects 
at once cultural and political that appear with 
varying degrees of prominence and precision. 
Their shifting profiles as perceived abroad re- 
flect deep and as yet unresolved conflicts with- 
in this large and complex land. In the case of a 
country it is even more misleading than it is in 
the case of an individual to presume that there 
is one “true” object. There is no genuine, “au- 
thentic” nation embodying traditions and 
national values and protecting them against 
alien distortions. Such distortions there may 
be, products of colonial rule or modem cultu- 
ral hegemonies. But even within the country 
cultures, regions and social forces compete 
with each other; and external influences may in 
any case be beneficial and enriching. That each 
competing force tries to discredit the other by 
labelling it as the product of outside forces and 
itself as the true "national” representative is 
■ part of the battle, but not a key to an under- 
standing of it. . 

.Iran has never been colonized and, like 
China and Ethiopia, it embodies one of (he 
older and more continuous cultural traditions 
of the Third World. But the face that it pre- 
sented to the outside world for some decades 
up to 1979 was that of assertive modernity. 
Whether in the White Revolution of the Shah, 
a bombastic but not wholly Ineffective en- 
deavour, or in the liberal nationalism of ,Dr 
Mosadeq in the early 1950s, or in the voices of 
the Iranian left, inheritors of the oldest social- 
ist tradition in Asia, Iran appeared to be a 
country that wished to learn from the indus- 
trialized West iri order to preserve its inde- 
pendence. 

Against this modernity, which in all its varia- 
tions was secular, there emerged the second 
face, that of the turbaned and bearded Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, scowling across the bowed 
: backs of his supporters and rejecting, as no 
successful revolutionary since the eighteenth 
■century has done, ideas of democracy, equality 
and material progress. Islam was “in danger”, 
as be put it, and ty: was going to. restore it. 
Khomeini proclaimed, and many inside and 
outside Iran appear to have believed him, that 
he represented the true Iran, one obscured by 
the Shah and his fawning courtiers and by years 
: of indirect but oppressive foreign domination. 
It was not thd Iran of modern north Tehran but 
; the Irart of the southern Tehran slums, of long 
• ' isolated provincial towns around the rim of the 
oentral desett,. and,, above all, of the “true” 
Islam.". . :■ . . . ;■ 

• ... i BetwCed these two images, and sceptical of 
" both, there is a third, Iran, one that has not 
• been in power, but which reflects the values of 
; : many of its people. It is Islamic, In the sense of 
. accepting the main articles of the Muslim faith 
' j ^ boihg influenced by, its , texts. Bilt it is not 
pmticularly clerical. aqd has a deep distrust, 
■'l.dnen ejtpreksed' in the form' pf. ribald anec- 
' ; i about what inollahs are really like': Its 
;.i I- cultural Doints 6fiatn l nnn t . nmrinttomucb the 


holy texts of (he seventh century so beloved of 
Khomeini, as the Persian poets Hafez, Saadi, 
Moulavi, Ferdousi, Khayyam and others, 
whose elaborate and elliptical verses provide a 
large reservoir of wisdom and quotation for 
educated Iranians. It is prepared to laugh at 
rulers in their crowned or turbaned form, but it 
is also adept at dissimulation as an essential 
way of surviving. One day someone will pub- 
lish the current Iranian Khomeini jokes and 
anecdotes: they will tell a very different story 
from that told by the bearded militants so 
dominant today. 

It is one of the great virtues of Roy Mot- 
tahedeh’s The Mantle of the Prophet that it tries 
to convey the rich and interwoven pattern of 
Iranian cultural life as distinct from the cla- 
mour and immediacy of the revolution and its 
aftermath. This is a discursive work, combin- 
ing discussion of the writings of modern Ira- 




seminaries as to its shrines. 

In the course of his explorations. Motta- 
hedeh takes us through many of the areas of 
Iranian culture that the modern fuce obscured. 
He has a sharp feeling for the sensuous aspects 
of the traditional Iraniun town - the texture of 
bricks and tiles, the movement of breezes, the 
sounds of the side alley, the precious burst of 
greenery and of trees. He takes us inside the 
Iranian home, which is itself inward-looking, 
focusing on the courtyard. He is equally good 
at picking out the details of life in the modern 
city that young migrants from the provinces 
would have remarked on, details - such as the 
cinema hoardings of fantasy and passion - 
which would have both bemused and antago- 
nized them. His is very much the Iran of the 
third face, a confident and ironic view founded 
on a long literary tradition, that tries to explain 
the other two faces to the outside world, to 





Freya Stark’s photograph of rite Shi’ite Shrine of Karbala, in Iraq. Ills taken from Traveller Through Time: A 
photographic journey with Freya Stark, by Malise Ruthven, which will be reviewed in a future Issue of the TLS. 

nion rwiKiirinna and novelists, with summaries take a western reader into the mind-set of 


nian politicians and novelists, with summaries 
of Iranian history and the reconstruction of 
symptomatic biographies. The central figure is 
a mildly fictionalized cleric, Ali Hashemi, now 
in his late thirties, and Mottahedeh traces his 
childhood and education in the holy city of 
Qom, through the madrese or religious school, 
to the confusions and challenges of recent 
Tranianhistory. 

Mottahedeh - Professor of Medieval Middle 
Eastern History at Princeton - is, above ali, 
concerned with the issue of education and of 
the clash between tlte traditional religious 
schooling, with its study of grammar, rhetoric 
and logic, and the “new education” introduced 
by the state, on Western models, in the twen- 
tieth century. At times the book appears to 
suffer from what one might term scholocentr- 
ism, the idea that the history of a country can 
be written through a study of its educational 
processes. But in bis final pages Mottahedeh 


those who won and those who lost in the 
Iranian revolution. 

Two central Issues recur in his story. One is 
the growth and triumph within Islamic thinking 
of a radical political approach - radical in its 
critique of existing society and government, 
and political in its insistence (hat It is possible 
for Muslims to fight for an Islamic government 
on this earth and in this day. Khomeini 
emerges as the culmination of a long tradition 
of interpretation and IJdhad , or Individual 
judgment, by the learned mollnhs, through 
which he produced his theory of Islamic gov- 
ernment. It was this theory that provided a goal 
for the revolution of 1978-9 and which has 
legitimated the regime that the Ayatollah has 
since built. : 

The other issue is that of social change in 
Iran itself. In the 1970s an explosive set of 
conditions prevailed: urban migrants, as in the 


criticizes this very temptntionv and his earlier Britain of the industrial revolution, became 
analyses re$t upon a justified belief that ediica- ■ more assertively religious in Iranian cities; rcli- 
ririn nnd the trtnsnlission of a religious trad!- glon provided values and organization in a new 


tion through formed an essential part 'of 
established clerical power. Khomeini himself, 
made Ws reputation and trained his followers 
through his work os a teacher in Qom: The 
cadre of Khomeini's revolution Were his 
talabeh, his' religious student?, The influence of 
Qom in lran baS been as much due to Its 


and hostile environment and the result was tire 
mass mobilization which toppled the Shah, 1 . 

Khomeini’s victory marked the combination 
of a new theory and a new social context. Yet, ' 
as Mottahedeh implies, Khomeini’s victory is 


quoted by Mottahedeh, which praises the pre- 
Islamic and specifically Iranian Zoroaster as a 
prophet who "never killed and never ordered 
anyone to be killed”. The Mantle of the Prophet 
ends with the fear that the Islamic tradition of 
the madreses and the learned will itself be 
threatened as the Islamic Republic develops. 

Mottahedeh’s study is erudite, lucid and en- 
gaging; it builds a delicately crafted bridge be- 
tween Iranian cultures and the Western world. 
And it is here that some problems arise. It is all 
too sanitized, too rahat , as the Persians say, too 
calm. It is not only a matter of schools and 
theological interpretations, of sensitive obser- 
vers and nuances. The book fails to convey the 
coarseness, the vulgarity, the harsh authoritar- 
ianism that have marked Khomeini’s rule and 
approach. We do not hear the Ayatollah saying 
he should have put a gallows on every street 
comer the moment he returned to the country. 
We do not read about the traditional involve- 
ment of the clergy in the profitable business of 
sighe, temporary marriage, a form of religious- 
ly sanctioned prostitution. The baneful dog- 
matism of the clerical mind is screened by an, 
at times, indulgent Interest in its vagaries. The 
bigotry towards modern ideas, women, Jews 
nnd the Bahai faith is smoothed nway loo easi- 
ly. There is too little here to offend the well- 
disposad American East Coast reader. Given 
that this is a book about Iranian culture, there 
is also too little humour: James Morier’s early 
nineteenth-century picaresque novel, The 
Adventures of Hajfl Baba of Isfahan enptures 
more of Iranian thinking, with its fantastic ex- 
aggerations and bombast, precisely because it 
gives greater scope to this dimension. The tall 
story is as central to Iran as the cull of Shi'ite 
martyrdom. 

Mottahedeh does portTay the variety of Ira- 
nian cultures, secular and religious, and some 
of his most interesting pages are about writers 
such as Ali Ahmad, an overrated exponent of 
cultural nationalism, and Kasravi, the most 
committed anti-clerical writer, as well as about 
divisions within the clergy. But ihe focus is still 
a little too restricted. There is almost no recog- 
• nition of the degree to which the Persian is but 
one strand within Iran - half the population do 
not have Persian as their first language, and it 
has been one of the goals of all modem rulers, 
Sbah and Ayatollah alike, to impose a false 
uniformity on this multinational country. We 
hear almost nothing about its women. Their 
entry into, and later expulsion from, education 
has been one of the more dramatic themes in 
modern history. Furuk Faroukhzad’s poems 
portray an anger and passion of universal rele- 
vance: we could have heard mare about people 
Uke her. In the discussion of the modern sector 
and its mores, there is not enough about the 
specific institutions through which the Shah 
established his authority: the army, the main' 
support of the modem slate, hardly appears at 
all. 

A very different, more individuaUstic, por- 
trait of Iran is provided in Donn6 Raffat’s 
study of the novelist Bozorg Alavi, a commun- 
ist who was imprisoned in the late 1930s with a 
group of other Marxist Intellectuals and who 
has lived in exile in East Germany since the 
1950s. The core of Raffat's book is a set of five 
1 short stories written by Alavi around the 
themes of his imprisonment -his relations with 
other prisoners, the humiUations by warders, 
the dreams of escape. Around these stories 
Raffat has written a Uterary travelogue, de- 
scribing his visits to Alavi, their discussions 
about . Iranian literature, and in particular 
Alavi’s relation to Sadegh Hedayat, author of 
7 he Blind Owl, buried in the Pfere Luchaise 
cemetery in Paris after his suicide in 1951. 

- Raffat's story ends on an uncertain note, 
with Alavi returning to Iran on two occasions 
after the revolution to receive widespread 
acclaim from a new generation of Iranian wri- 
ters,- those who had grown up after the 1953 
coup and who had experienced prison and exile, 
in the 1960s and 1970s. Alavi expresses the 
- hope that, while continuing to live in Berjiri, he 
will be able to return to his friends in Iran for 
' , one month every year: but it was not to be. 
%l Within two years of his victory in 1?79, 
Khomeini turned against his liberal and left 
■ opponents nnd consigned the opposition intel- 
• UgeVitsia to a new, even tougher, round of sup- 
, pression and exile: Some, such os the play-: 


less absolu te than it may appear . The third face ? ' wright Said Sultan pur, were shot, in prison, 
survives, epitopiized in the recent ■ thd'-nove^ in 
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Sacdi, died in exile. Many remain in Iran Haleh Afshar, and Iran Since the Revolution, like all others, has tried to encourage similar domestic resources and labour: but to do in 

trappctJ or determined oil staying, their solaces edited by Barry Rosen, highlight some impor- upheavals abroad, and has prompted militancy will involve making more enemies, somethin? 

the traditional ones of despair, opium, dissim- tnnt dimensions of recent social and political even where its own direct influence has not the Ayatollah, as much a master of comorom? 

u at i on and patience. ITicir voices arc, for ihe history. Afshar’s book reprints the brilliant reached. Yet after an initial indiscriminate en- ise as he is of cruelty, may be reluctant to do 

momcn . silent: their belief, pioneered by nnd prophetic essay by Ervand Abrahamian, thusiasm, its direct “export” of miliary support It would be as mistaken to see the recent 

avi, an Hedayat, that Iranian literary cul- first published in Past and Present, on the j s now restricted to three countries - Iraq, history of Iran as something entirely new as it U 

urc can be fused creative y and critically with cr0 wd in modem Iranian history, in which he Afghanistan and Lebanon . Only in Iraq does it to see it as just another replay of forms of 

dial of the West, finds no favour with tries, following Rude, to decipher the origins seem to have much chance of success. Both protest and Islamic teaching long present Si 

TT *? mp ° n ^ lh A CU ' and of lhose perce ‘ ved by others “ a America and Russia would like to curb the Iranian history. The degree to which Iranian 

f C ° { ? nCWbarre ? ° nhodoK y- mob. He underlines the enduring importance international effects of Iranian policy, but if politics reflect traditional Shiite values and 

mi.hr niUS,C ; t and de ! 10Ur ! ced of traditional religious and financial institu- foe alternative were uncertainty within Iran myths should be recognized, but should not be 

ofAiAh^S' dons in the bazaar, as a focus for organizing flnd with the prosp ect of an East-West con- taken as a full explanation. That a 

nlam mnTfeL £ many ih‘ °P posilion !o the Slflte ' He a,so recal,s the frontation. then both would prefer the present this kind succeeded and stayed in power in the 

strength of secular and communist forces in the regime to survive. It was afteV all in Iran, in the last quarter of the twentieth centu^, ina^- 

nnt^nfTa.l 8 ,be destruc!, °" 1940s and 1950s - something else that Azerbaijan crisis of March 1946, that the first try that is over 50 per cent urbanized and 

not only of what nre seen as external cultural Khomeini would like us to forget. Iran: A re- Cold War began. which relies so much on its olace in the intern.? 

^ C ° ntai , 5 a fU " he f r e!My One issue that cannot be resolved so easily is tional market, is something novel and import 

that associated with the debate on '^errorism” , tant. So too is the particu.ar intetpretatio'e of 
his own country's literarv and ariktie life A , f 7 . U ' as r an ,ssue of «raportance itself, though rather Islam’s political and social import given by 

sssc* L^rpen™3rpo"irro n ^ inn r ? rrr ,he subieci of *“ * ,he s °™* sdi 1 p - 

the intelligentsia can be found in the Esmail petroleum polkv by FeSn F«harak? !el “! lve m l d,gn ? tIO “ b Jf governments rushevsky argnes in Mam in Iran, Islam in 

Fassih’s recently translated novel, Forraya in Afshar hcrsel Llribule™ an illurSinatina “i are themK ^es mvolved in promoting general and Shi ism in particular have changed 

a Coma * V. , nerseu conmnuies an illuminating similar activities. Robin Wnght, an American with time, and in response to social and inter- 
im is simplistic to see Khomeini’s victory as Saps less wovindlig" in some If the bafdeJ ^ T™ 5* TV"? ^ aa ! ional 1 ^ oa ! fition * which themselves mark re- 

the triumph of some “genuine" Iran over alien Srerlfons ofhow nem the rdgime t to coT Sunday Times has produced a broad sur- hgtous thinking and determine its impact. Iran 

forces, it is also mistaken to assume (hat the | apse and is marred by some careTess errors of S? S® ^ f ° rceS a 1 d 8roup * ,n the haS bee ? U “ nlc since the seventh “ntury -a 
regime itself is unstable and unable to maintain defoil -a billion isnolcne^unS Middle East that are encouraging armed act, vi- result of an abrupt foreign imposition that was, 

its power in (he longer run. Ever since dther ride mSSSt T Lebanon. i (the source so the evidence suggests, widely welcomed by 

Klmineini came to power it hns been fashion- occurred not in 1977 but 1979 and the PresI- f ° f 2* pe ° p ] e and . gu ? s * but ’ as she the Iranian population who wanted to get rid of 

able to predict that his state cannot Inst more dent's nume is Ali Khamenei rather than Ali P ° ,n f S ? Ut ' K lhe ““ ° f “ northodox armed e,e_ the Zoroastrian priests and other oppressors, 
than a few months, for reasons which range Mousavi. ments lias been part of government policy in So much for “authentic” national values. But 

from internal opposition, to the war with Iraq, Rosen a former Peace Com* wnrirer in the ^ 0n , . Cjuite some time ‘ She has some Shi’ism has been dominant in Iran only since 

to economic difficulties. Iranians like to tell the i ran and later a diplomat who was one of the sens,b ! e tbiags . to say about _ the dangers of 1500, when, as a result of a deliberate act of 

story of the man from Mars who arrives in American hostages P covers both the develop- ° ver ' s "”P Uficat1 °^ the problem, particular- state policy, as assertive as that of Henry VIU, 

Tehran in 200 years’ time to be greeted by ment of the Islamic’revolution and its Interna- * °. n 7 parl . , of Western governments. The the Safavis decided to invest Iran with a distinc* 
excited citizens whosay that the mollahs will be (fona! relations. There is little in Iran Since the strate 8 ic consideratl . OI J s discussed in Rosen’s five religious character in order to separate it 

out “in two months’ time”. The anti-Khomeini Revolution to justify the promise of “Internal JS “I" 8 bear ,l0t “ bt 7 on the ways In whlch from the influence > and poetical claims, of the 

opposition has never been as weak as it is to- dynamics” contained in the subtitle but there ^ estara 8° v . ernmen . ts ha ^ responded to, and Ottoman and Arab Sunnis to the west, 

dny, and despite economic problems the Isla- are three excellent essavs bv Shahrouoh distorted ’ tb,s question. The term “terrorism” The- legacy of that decision remains with us 

micRepublicstill has great reserves of support, Akhavi Nikki Keddie and Manenl Ravnt on * S ” ovv . used to d,scredlt guerrilla or armed today, but in that uncertain form already sug- 

and economic potential on which to draT of th^lfio'n anS £2* ^ *“ ** ^ 8ested - If Shi ’ ism becomes the re ^ on of 8 

Tlieoiilslanding study of post-revolulionary how Khomeini’s particular version of Shiism ° . . . . . . country it can, as Petrushevsky and some of the 

Iran is Shaul Bakhash’s The Reign of the emerged. The studies of foreign relations cover S* 8 e ? dw,th ^ unewtarnty- about other writers in these volumes suggest, be 

Ayatollahs (reviewed in the TLS on March 21), Iran’s de alines with Iraa Saudi Arahia ]m?i - he fflte Khomeini s new order, about the appropriated either by the rulers or by the 

but Iran: A revolution in turmoil, , edited by CericT^d^ ‘” pa « of Iran on the f East as a whole, ruled. If the former, foen there is, as Mot- 

,raman revoIut,on > about the Gutcome of the war with Iraq, about tahedeh’s Ali Hashemi fears, a danger that the 
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ine ways in wnicn luiomemrs apparent success 
in ousting the Shah will affect the evolution of 
Islam, about how the three faces of Iran will in 
the longer run interact. Khomeini’s face has 
certainly replaced that of the Shah. He has 
“smashed the idol" of monarchy, to use the 
idiom of the Imam himself. He is determined 
to smash the Idol of Saddam Hussein too, and 
on present form stands a good chance of doing 
so. But he has only been able to do so by 
. making a sort of peace with the representatives 
of the other faces. There are middle-class Ira- 
nians who have survived and prospered in the 
new republic, making substantial profits from 
an economically inexperienced and beleag- 
uered government, consuming vodka behind 
the walls of their houses as the Revolutionary 
Guards patrol outside, and travelling abroad to 
a tolerable degree, if not as often as they did in 
the days of the Shah. The radicals within the 
regime who want to nationalize land and fore- 
ign trade have,. to date, been blocked. The 
vigilantes have fixed on inessentials, like the 
stray hairs of women, but have done remark- 
ably little to alter economic and social condi- 
tions in the country; It may be that the exigen- 
cies of the war will force the mollahs to take 
more drastic measures in order to mobilize 


religious tradition will be rejected by the 
population. More broadly, an Iran that set out 
to distinguish itself in religion, as it has always 
been distinct In language, from the Arab world 
and from the Turks, might find itself in long- 
running conflict with that world, incapable of 
dominating it or finding a stable relationship 
with it. Its distinctive religious character serves 
a national purpose but also limits its appeal. 
Khomeini may claim to be the “Imam of the 
Islamic Nation’’ but he is in reality the ruler of 
Iran. Despite much talk of millennial rivalries 
between Arabs and Persians, relations be- 
tween the two have been remarkably unexplo- 
slve in the past, and it has taken modern 
nationalism, combined with revolutionary en- 
thusiasm, to turn the frontier between Iran and 
Iraq into a zone of war. We must accept that, at 
the moment, the Imam commands widespread 
support within his country for the war with 
Iraq. The “idol-smasher" remains in com- 
mand. But behind the apparently homo- 
geneous intensity of the clerical face, now 
adorned with the red tulips of martyrdom, 
there lie other Irans, seeking deliverance, or 
revenge, biding their time and quietly contest- 
ing the dominion of the turban and the. 
mosque. 




This The Pure Essence 

j- 

This tho pure essence, human wickedness, 

, - A blind crustacean scuttling from its van 
, ■ Between two constables in burberries, 

.. This vicious, stupid, ignorant old man. 
Caretaker of a lifetime and h kettle, 

Age’s sweet fetor and a smoker’s cough. ' ' 

He longs to loll ‘on banks of pink rose petal 
With; a pretty little boy to suck him off. , . 
Lips that forget to. kiss should learn to pray 
; i As man. bom into joy lives on and grieves. " 
- Id a bin-liner beside the motorway 
: / Adittie bpy lies swaddled in wet leaves, 

; . L But not'iso deep his father canhot find 
HynS \ - 

i QT toia,' pity for humankind; 
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The case of the Korean airliner destroyed on 
the verge of leaving Soviet airspace over 
Sakhalin Island in September 1983 continues 
to arouse controversy. Competing theories 
have been put forward: navigational error of 
one kind or another, Soviet interference, a 
deliberate corner-cutting exercise by the 
Korean crew, or, finally, a manipulation of the 
flight by the Korean and American intelligence 
agencies and their accomplices in other bran- 
ches of the United States government. The first 
two of these theories suggest that the Soviet 
Union was largely responsible for the disaster, 
the third suggests only that international civil 
aviation rules need to be tightened. The fourth 
forms the basis of R. W. Johnson’s Shootdown: 
The verdict on KAL 007 \ and even though it is 
careful to leave its readers to draw their own 
conclusions, it also makes a powerful case for 
the United States to answer if it is not to stand 
accused of having, at a high level of govern- 
ment, put the lives of 269 people at risk in order 
to probe the workings of radar installations 
deep in the heart of the Soviet Union. 

The evidence it adduces works on several 
levels, and is both positive and negative. To 
deal with the accident hypothesis first, as it has 
been discussed both by Murray Sayie in a num- 
ber of articles and by Alexander Dallln in his 
Black Box: KAL 007 and the Superpowers (re- 
viewed in the TLS of August 23, 1985), it is 
certainly technically possible for an airliner to 
stray off course through a combination of mis- 
takes in its “heading modes” and fatigue on the 
part of the crew. But to stray so far off course 
and for so long Is unprecedented, and though 
the possibility cannot be ruled out entirely, a 
detailed examination of what is involved 
makes it exceedingly unlikely. The positive 
evidence seems to confirm the Improbability. 
The Korean captain who was planning his 
eventual flight-path even before take-off, took 
on extra fuel while officially appearing to take 
on less, and was thereafter engaged in a 
systematic deception of both Anchorage and 
Naxita ground-control throughout the flight. It 
also appears that another Korean airliner was 
helping him to do so. Certainly, it relayed 
messages while KAL 007 was refusing to 
answer calls over a range of transmission 
frequencies. Equally, a ruse of this nature 
would help to explain why a calm voice 
continued to send misleading messages to 
Narita after what has since been established as 
the moment of shootdown - until it suddenly 
reported rapid decompression. At this level of 
evidence, the aeddent hypothesis becomes 
increasingly difficult to sustain in spite of the 
persuasive arguments put forward by those 
who advocate it. So does that of the comer- 
cutting exercise, particularly in view of the 
discrepancies In the accounts of the fuel taken 
on board. Shorter flights, by definition, re- 
quire less fuel; higher manoeuvrability and the 
possibility of the need to resort to evasion 
tactics require more. , 

The third hypothesis, that of Soviet electro- 
nic interference, can pretty well be ignored. 
John Ford once said that oil it takes to make a 
good Western is an ignorance of firearms and 
an ignorance of horses. Much the same applies 
to the idea that the Soviet Unipn - hardly a 
world leader in most fields of applied electro- 
nics - could have produced a device for in 
advance of American or Japanese technology, 
which was then used to lure an airliner to its 
destruction simply because a prominent mem- 
ber Of the John Birch Society was on board - 
and by accident at that. Such a notion repre- 
sents not so much a conspiracy theory of his- 
tory as a case of the delusion theories of history 
which flourish in the richer pastures of the far 
’ Right. ■ '■ 

. • j But what of the conspiracy theories of the 
Left? R. W. Johnson attracted some notoriety , 

. shortly after the shooting-down of the airliner, 
by publishing in fht Guacdldn fin article which 
suggested that it wa^ after all possible that it 
■ W been diverted mid misused by agencies of 
tne.Unifed States. The common-sense reaction 
.fo th|s fa that events, are as often as not the 


product of human fallibility rather than con- 
spiracy. But the difference between the two is 
not categoric. Many disasters are simply con- 
spiracies which went wrong. In this particular 
case, the evidence must be examined, not in 
the light of whether one believes that conspira- 
cy theorists are wrong in principle, but in the 
light of whether it adds up to a more plausible 
explanation of the disaster than any of the 
others put forward. Here, there is a strong case 
to be met; and once again there are different 
levels of evidence. 

Johnson's political analysis is the weakest 
part of this case. There is nothing to suggest, as 
he sometimes might be taken to imply, that the 
KAL flight was misused in order to wreck 
arms-controi negotiations, which were in any 
case going so badly by that time that there was 
practically nothing left to wreck. Nor were Ihe 
consequences of the disaster, in terms of in- 
creased tension between the two superpowers, 
so far-reaching as he says. On the international 
setting, his arguments are not very convincing, 
and do not provide positive evidence of any- 
thing like a conspiracy. On the other hand, 
what does emerge about the Reagan White 
House during the President's first Administra- 
tion certainly suggests that it was possible for a 
conspiracy to be mounted at the higher levels 
of the CIA or the National Security Council or 
both. The picture is one of cynicism, ignorance 
and a self-righteous brutality, all held together 
by the winsome bonhomie of a leader who 
delegated virtually all his responsibilities, and 
wh ose attention-span on a good day was re- 
markably limited. A year after the event, even 
the CIA was to admit that neither Soviet 
ground control nor the Soviet fighter pilots 
were aware that they were shooting down a 
civilian airliner. But at the time the Soviet 
Union was accused by the President himself, 
by George Shultz at the State Department and 
Jeane Kirkpatrick at the United Nations of 
doing it knowingly and deliberately. It is, to say 
the least, possible to suggest that they had been 
kept in the dark by their colleagues. But that is 
still only a possibility. At the political level, the 
analysis would merely raise some interesting, 
potentially explosive, but fundamentally un- 
answerable questions. The tentative is, how- 
ever, made more plausible by the analysis of 
what was going on at the time in the area of the 
flight. 

The advocates of the aeddent hypothesis 
have been at pains to point out that there was 
no need to send an airliner into Soviet air space 
in order to activate and read the signals of the 
Soviet air-defence system. Military aircraft are 
constantly “tickling” this system and ships and 
satellites are picking up the signals. But this 
argument can be reversed. The information 
acquired by such methods is limited. And if it 
just so happens that an off-course airliner acti- 
vates defence systems deeper into Soviet terri- 
tory than any military mission could hope to 
risk doing at the very time when (as the acci- 
dent advocates point out) American recon- 
naissance surveillance and jamming in the 
whole area of the Sea of Japan were excep- 
tionally active, there is at least a prima fade 
case to consider. Further, if the CIA does 
admit that the Soviet authorities had no means 
of knowing what they were shooting down, 
even though they were all aware of the pre- 
sence of an intruder from the time It entered 
Soviet air space before it crossed Kamchatka, 
it is difficult to believe in prolonged incompe- 
tence on the Russians' part as the only explana- 
tion for the time they took to track and destroy 
a target in such a sensitive area. Jamming 
might offer a better explanation, espedally if 
coupled (as might be the case) with the decep- 
tion tactics of an American military aircraft at a 
criidal moment. 

Suspicions of this nature are reinforced by 
the last level of analysis, which can be put In the 
form of a question: was there an American 
cover-up? H6re there is the issue of the djscre- 
pandes between the accounts of the American 
and Japanese ground stations. The Japanese, 
gradually If reluctantly fell into line with hiany 
• (though not all) aspects of the American ver- 
sion. Among the more important discrepancies 
was the fact that the United States indicated 
that the airliner took a fell twelve minutes to 
crash after it had been shot at, while the origin- 
al Japanese version indicated that it was disin- 
tegrating and plummeting. The significant 
. ppjn£ h^,o£t»ur¥V * s . th&t ^ tWo different 


them off. But whatever the motive, the 
hypotheses of a deliberate probing mission - 
not surveillance - and of on elaborate cover-up 
after the tragedy fits the known facts better 
than any other. The United States radar tapes 
of the aircraft's course and activities might 
well have provided firm evidence one way or 
the other, but it appears that these were wiped 
within a very short time of their being handed 
aver by the National Transport Safely Board 
to the United States Air Force (via the State 
Department). Perhaps that explains why, con- 
trary to American law, the Board never held 
an Inquiry into the crash of an aircraft carrying 
American citizens and of which the flight orig- 
inated in American territory. 

None of this, of course, excuses the Soviet 
action in shooting down an unidentified air- 
craft, let alone Marshal Orgakov’s cheerful 
brutality in explaining it afterwards. But it does 
go some way to account for the fury of the 
Soviet reaction to the American propaganda 
(and intelligence?) coup. Nobody can argue 
from the negative to the positive, and declare 
that just because so many things look so very 
odd a historical conspiracy was indeed afoot. 
But the least one can say is that R. W. John- 
son's hypothesis holds wnter better than most; 
and until an official American inquiry seta out 
to answer the questions raised by his powerful 
and disturbing book, the bien-pensants among 
British journalists and academics should really 
cease to cling to their belief that the “open- 
ness” of American society implies that it has an 
open government. 

Among the entries in Future War Novels: An 
annotated bibliography of works in English 
published since 1946 by John Newman and 
Michael Unsworlh (101pp. Oryx Press: distri- 
buted by Clio Press, 55 St 'niomas' Street, 
Oxford. £25) are Plulip K. Dick's Do Androids 
Dream of Electric Sheep? (Doubleday, 1968), 
Daniel F. Galouye's Dark Universe (Bantam, 
1961) and Angus Wilson's The Old Man at the 
Zoo (Seeker and Warburg, 1961). 
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versions would have meant entirely different 
search-areas - and it appears that American 
vessels were sent to the right one very fast and 
in great secrecy, while the Japanese were not at 
first allowed to join in. The suspicions which 
lurk behind such a pattern of events point to 
two further considerations. One is that for sev- 
eral hours, the United States government put 
out a story that the airliner had been forced to 
land on Sakhalin, but that it was safe. Since this 
must have been known to be untrue, one won- 
ders whether it was meant to provide time both 
for news presentation and for the organization 
of a search mission in the right place. Another 
is that the United States authorities have al- 
ways been extremely cagey about whether they 
ever found the “black box” of the airliner. 
What is dear is that they constantly put out 
misinformation about its flight path, and also 
prepared a discrediting story in case the Rus- 
sians came up with any evidence that it had 
indeed been probing Soviet air defences. 

These are the essentials of R. W. Johnson's 
case. It arises from n masterly analysis of the 
alternative hypotheses and of the evidence 
available. Even in its rather weak political 
context it is possible to suggest that very highly 
placed people within the United Slates govern- 
ment were making illicit use of the KAL 007 
flight and were doing so through a scries of 
links between Korean Airlines, the Korean 
CIA and the CIA itself. Since the United 
States was particularly interested in the 
phased-array radar station the Russians were 
building at Krasnoyarsk at the time (sometiiing 
which clearly broke the terms of the SALT 
agreements by virtue of its location, though not 
necessarily by what it was meant for) it could 
be argued that the United States needed to 
know whether a sinister intent was attached, or 
whether the Soviet Union was merely saving a 
bit of money by cheating in secret. Pace Mr 
Johnson, this could even indicate that at least 
some elements in the United States govern- 
ment were still taking the arms-control nego- 
tiations seriously while others were writing 

nota 
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Revolution baptized 


Brendan Bradshaw 

DERMOT KKQCII 

The Vatican, the Ukliops and Irish Hoi I lies 
1919-09 

304pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521301297 

Recent European surveys or values and atti- 
tudes highlight a continuing Irish addiction to 
religion, to which, according to the statistics, 
they ure “much more inclined" -ns one analyst 
of them expresses it - than any other national- 
ity within the European Economic Commun- 
ity. Part of the explanation for this, in human 
terms, is the fact that the Catholic Church in 
hrclnnd from the early nineteenth century on- 
wards became associated with the forces work- 
ing to change the social ami political order, 
while elsewhere in Europe it came to be re- 
garded as a bastion of social and political con- 
servatism. Dermot Keogh's study, The Vati- 
can, the ftishops and Irish ro/iiics 1910-39, is 
concerned with what might he regarded ns the 
most remarkable coup of the rrish Church in 
this regard, its “baptism" of the movement of 
revolutionary nationalism in Hie latter's hour 
of triumph, between 1919, when the revolu- 
tionaries captured the overwhelming support 
of tile electorate, and 1938, when the ideology 
of the revolution was enshrined in tie Valera’s 
const! I ut ion. The baptismal certificate, in a 
manner of speuking, was a clause of the con- 
stitution - deleted by referendum in t he 197Us- 
which recognized (he "special position” of the 
Catholic Church, in virtue of the religious affi- 
liation of the great majority of the Irish people. 

The involvement of the Catholic Church in 
the political history of modem Ireland has 
been subjected to rather sophisticated analysis 
aver the past two decades. Two American 
scholars. Emmet Larkin and David Miller 
huve developed a Wcberian-style explanatory 
framework, seeking to expound the Church’s 
role in terms of a power-sharing arrangement 


with the politicians in an emerging nation state. 
1. H. Whyte , the Professor of Political Science 
at University College Dublin, has illuminated 
the scene from a different perspective by ana- 
lysing the history of Church and State since 
independence in tile context of contemporary 
European intellectual and ideological cur- 
rents. Keogh's contribution is partly in provid- 
ing new documentary evidence, notably from 
the Irish College at Rome; it is, however, no 
less a matter of adopting a straightforward 
narrative approach. His nccount concentrates 
upon personalities, events and contingent 
circumstances rather than upon the workings 
of ineluctable processes or upon movements, 
of thought. The result is to emphasize the 
complexity and ambiguity of the concrete his- 
torical situation, which the more schematized 
analyses tended to obscure. 

Keogh's major achievement is to dispel the 
impression of the Church us a monolith - his 
own word - that is, an institution possessed of 
total unity of purpose and of action. In his 
narrative the monolith dissolves into three 
interest-groups of higher clergy: a group of 
Curinl officials around the Pope; the Irish 
bench of bishops and other influential Irish 
churchmen; a group representing the English 
interest at Rome, led by the feline Cardinal 
Gnsquct. Internal tensions and dissensions 
within the Curia and - incvitnbly- iimong Ihe 
Irish add to the complications. Against that 
background Keogh picks uut a loose caucus of 
well-placed Sinn Fdin sympathizers among the 
Irish clergy, two of whom receive special 
prominence: the polymath William Walsh, 
Archibishop of Dublin between 1885 and 1921, 
and Monsignor John Hagan, Rector of the 
Irish College at Rome between 1919 and 1930. 
The crucial importance of the latter is a secret 
prised by Keogh from that College's archives. 

The influence of these clerics was in a sense 
negative. Nevertheless it was decisive. It frus- 
trated attempts both within the Irish bench of 
bishops and at the Vatican to slam the Church 
door agaiusl the revolutionaries by means of ex 
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cathedra interdicts of them as violent extrem- 
ists. The outcome vindicated these efforts and 
the sense of the situation that prompted them. 
The militants proved themselves in victory not 
to be scculnr revolutionaries, for the most part, 
but Christian populists driven to extremes by 
desperate circumstances - desperate, at least, 
in their own assessment of them. The eventual 
baptism of the revolution was a consummation 
wished for more devoutly by the revolutionar- 
ies than by the Church itself. 

Keogh's narrative approach yields inter-, 
pretative dividends in two other important re- 
spects. First, it allows him to emphasize the 
pastoral concerns which motivated Sinn F6in’s 
ecclesiastical friends. These, he shows, were 
not apparatchiks bent simply on pursuing the 
advantage of their organization. They acted 
rather from an acute sense of the pastoral 
damage that would ensue from driving the mili- 
tants to the point of irremediable alienation. 
Second, his account of the bishops’ involve- 
ment in politics in the formative years of the 


new State corrects in rich detail a cherished 
prejudice of Unionists and latter-day secular 
ists. The story as he unfolds it does not depict g ' 
burgeoning theocracy or even a holy alliance 
Contact, as he shows, was rare and fraught 
with tension. The impression is of a positive 
anxiety on both sides to preserve the proper 
autonomy of political and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, accompanied by a painful process of 
learning where and how to draw the line, given 
the aspiration, shared by both, to create a truly 
Christian society within the framework of a 
liberal democratic State. 

This is an important book. It is a pity that it 
cannot also be recommended as a good read. 
Dermot Keogh is not blessed with the fluency 
that seems to come so easily to many of his 
compatriots. His sub-editor might have done 
more to rid the text of solecisms, cliches and 
occasional incoherence; and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press ought not to have committed the 
barbarism of printing names and quotations in 
Irish without the essential length-sign. 
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PETER HEBBLETHWAITE 
In the Vatican 

214pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £15. 
0283993243 


Some yean ago, the enterprising English editor 
of a radical American weekly religious news- 
paper, the National Catholic Reporter , hired 
Peter Hebblethwaite as its Vatican Affairs 
Correspondent. He moved to Rome, he 
learned Italian, established contacts, investi- 
gated the byways of Roman bureaucracy and 
then come home. He remains one of the lead- 
ing members of the esoteric band of Vaticano- 
logists, topping up his knowledge by regular 
excursions to the Eternal City; but the date- 
line for his weekly reports to the United States 
reads, without apology, "Oxford, England". A 
former Jesuit, Hebblethwaite acquired, along 
with his theology, that curious blend of loyalty 
and reserve towards the papacy which is a hall- 
mark of the Society of Jesus. Yet, as he 
demonstrates in his new book. In the Vatican, 
by the case of the staunchly orthodox Bar- 
tolomeo Sorge, SJ, once editor of Civlltt I Cattol- 
ica but now languishing in Palermo, the 
loyalty demanded by Pope John Paul H is 
absolute. The Jesuits have had a bad time. 

Maybe distance from Rome is no bad thing. 
The city is replete with rumour; but as it 
crosses the breadth of Europe, the dross can 
be sifted. And it is dangerous to be too 
close to the handful of officials who run the 
Church; to understand the problems they face, 
Hebblethwaite suggests, might be to forgive 
them for the decisions they make. But one can 
certainly sympathize with them. There is a 
single bureaucrat in the Vatican for every 
450,000 Roman Catholics in the world. (On 
that ratio there should be in Washington, 
federal employees: but there are 

The opening pages display a considerable 
gmpathy for twentieth-century pontiffc. 
Hebblethwaite has been the biographer of one 
popq ( John XXII I , reviewed in the TLS. De- 
cember 28, 1984) and intends to be the bio- 
grapher of Paul VI. ail the while chronicling 
the doings of the current Bishop of Rome. 
John Paul II emerges remarkably well from the 
chapter devoted to him in this book. Pius X 
fares much worse, which will surprise no one 
except those who promoted his canonization. 
Pius XI does very little better; he is un- 
canonized but is rebuked for, among other 
things, performing more canonizations than 
any other pope - which is noi strictly true. 

_ Itjs only later in the book, when Hehble- 
mwajts. -examines the servants rather than the 
masters, that the drift , of , his argument 
emerges.. Inevitably, /n the Vatican will be 
compared (p George Rujl's Inside the Vatican 
(reviewed in the TLS, May 28, 1982).£uithe 
diftere ^» different that 
Bull s jwk js not. eVpa. Included ! jrf Hebble- 
? Wbhography. ■ BuiVs tone was de-' 
quiedyhn> {rt«iy 
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tently hostile. The hostility does not spring 
from antipathy to the institution but from dis- 
tress at a cause betrayed, the cause being, of 
course, the Second Vatican Council, with 
which Hebblethwaite began his career as a 
religious journalist. 

He makes an exception for the Secretariat of 
State, and clearly has a profound admiration 
for Cardinal Casaroli, who is at its head. Most 
of the other departments he believes to be 
committed .to the policy of "restoration" 
associated with Cardinal Ratzinger, head of 
the powerful Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith (what was once called the Inquisi- 
tion). Some parts of the bureaucracy, most 
notably the departments established at the 
time of, and since, Vatican II, are fighting a 
rearguard action. Their chances are slight. 
Popes were once content to change the face of 
Rome: John Paul II seems determined to 
change the face of Roman Catholicism. The 
evidence is there for all to see. In no other area 
could one man wield such extraordinary 
authority, yet the only serious challenges from 
those over whom he rules came in a packed 
square in Managua, and in the embarrassingly 
empty streets of Den Bosch during the papal 
visit to Holland. 

There is more to In the Vatican than an 
account of how papal government works. In- 
deed, a good deal goes unexplained; there is 
nothing on the Vatican City State; nor is there 
any account of the Holy See (had there been, 
Hebblethwaite’s description of papal diplo- 
macy might have benefited, for reference to its 
origins in papal temporal power is misleading). 
His book is an exercise in the history of con- 
temporary Roman Catholicism, and as such it 
is honest (Hebblethwaite acknowledges his 
occasional past mistakes) and splendidly 
readable. 

Unhappily it bears marks of being too hur- 
riedly put together. There are misprints, and 
footnotes are frustratingly absent. “Develop- 
ment is the new name for peace” comes at the 
end, rather than at the beginning, of Popul- 
onun Progressio (p72), and more alert copy- 
editing might have excised some of the repeti- 
tion. Such failures are irritating, but they 
do not materially detract from a vigorous 
indictment of present Vatican policy. 

Hebblethwaite prefers to let the officials 
speak for themselves - officials such as the 
French Canadian Cardinal Gagnon, for exam- 
ple, who informed the American RC public (a 
publip pf considerable financial significance for 
the Holy See) that “Whenever the bishops 
come to Rome, the Pope tells them what he 
. .wants on morality and catechetics and so on. 
But he doesn't : have prisons to put them in, so 
many go back and don't obey"; or Archbishop 
. ■ Fagiolo, Qf the Congregation for Religious and 
Secular Institutes, for whom there Is “no sub- 
stantial difference between the Word of God 
and the word of the Pope”. 

, ’ : ' Amorig some Anglicans ! t is commdnly said 
^hat the problem of Christian reunion is not so 
much the office of the papacy as the manner of- 
Yjfi? Cxercise. Aftcr reading In the Vatican one 
, ;Can see; what they mean. 1 . - 
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Perceptions of the other Middle Ages 


Alexander Murray 

JACQUES LE GOFF 
L’lmaginalre mldidval 
352pp. Paris: Gallimard. 120fr. 

207070386 X 

"One would think that for fourteen hundred 
years”, wrote Michelet in 1857, “the only peo- 
ple in France were kings, ministers and gener- 
als.” History as pure past politics was already 
declining by that year. Its fall was completed by 
the Annales school, which admits no kings or 
ministers at all, except as accessory to econo- 
mic and social studies, or to studies of mentali- 
ty. Jacques Le Goff is an editor of Annales , 
and a writer who has himself, for over twenty 
years, poured out books and articles on these 
mentality in their medieval phase. L’lmagi- 
naire midlival collects papers he has written 
since his last collected volume. Pour un autre 
Moyen Age (reviewed in the TLS, October 13, 
1978), which was translated as Time, Work and 
Culture In the Middle Ages (1980). The word 
"imaginaire” in the present title includes both 
the purely imaginary, like the Land of Cocagnc 
(a thirteenth-century invention) and concepts 
of things perceived, like forests or time. While 
all the papers relate somehow to this “imagin- 
ary" they are bundled into five sections: "the 
marvellous”; space and time; the body; the 
imaginary and literature; and dreams. 

“Le merveilieux” is represented chiefly by a 
long paper on Western concepts of marvel, 
first given at a colloquium on the Marvellous in 
Islam. The message of this one is that mirabilia 
only earned notice from Christianity, which 
was basically “allergic" to them, because they 
were there when it arrived. Miracula, by con- 
trast - distinguished by having a single divine 
cause, not the multiple causes of marvels - 
were essential to the new religion. How pre- 
cisely these mirabilia are to be understood is 
illustrated by the next essay, a collection of 
twenty-four "marvels" from Gervase of Til- 
bury. A tower near Valence will not allow 
night-watchmen to use it: any who seeks to do 
so will find himself deposited, during the night, 
gently but inexorably on the grass below. Near 
Embrun is a rock easily movable by pressure 
from a finger. St Caesorius of Arles once intro- 
duced wind to a windless valley by enclosing it 
in his glove; and so on. 

The Space and Time section gives two essays 
to space, three to time. From a collaborative 
volume, Le Desert , Le Goff reprints a study of 
Western attitudes to desert and forest, starting 
with the Old Testament and coming down to 
the -murk solltudines of forest which hermits 
and monks made their home in the twelfth 
century, and from which - according to a 
famous passage in Bernard of Clairvaux - they 
learned more than they could from books. 
Next comes a short piece, from a volume on the 
year 1274, which portrays the second Council 
of Lyon as achieving a new level of spatial 
perception, not least because Lyon was picked 
as being a central communication-point for 
Western Christendom, like Avignon later. 

Turning to time, Le Goff admits us, as if he 
were Dante's Cato, to purgatory, the world he 
made his own with the publication of La Naiss- 
ance du Purgatoire in 1981 (reviewed in the 
TLS of June 18, 1982, and translated into Eng- 
lish in 1984). The first essay, written for a 
collective volupie on popular culture, enquires 
how much there was of that in literary accounts 
of voyages to the Beyond (“I’Au-deU"), 
accounts of the sort which would culminate in 
Pnrgatorlo. The elusive relation between 
learned and unlearned cultures is well caught 
in a quotation from an anonymous thirteenth- 
century j Italian clerk, introducing such a 
"voyage**. He: had heard it, heisays, from an 
illiterate who had in turn recounted, as well as 
he could and “in hjs mother tongue", a report 
he had heard originally ia Latin from a learned 
man, The scribe, who of course wrote Latin 
himself, ends by describing one. more adven- 
lure in the odyssey i "I have added nothing but 
what is; permitted to scribes’’, he says re- 
veaiingly; “I have put events in order, adapted 
ancient meanings, to new, added Moses’ wood, 
-Elisha's salt, and, the wine Christ. made from 
y«iter. I have doqe this, not to deceive, but to/ 
enhance;- the elegance of the account," No. 
wp n<3er literary historians are kept busy. 

. Philosophers will be kept equally busy with 


the other main Time essay. It is on "purgatorial 
time”. How does time after death relate to time 
for the living? The nearest a medieval pope 
came to heresy, as it happens, was on the ques- 
tion whether saints enjoy the Beatific Vision at 
the moment of death, or have to wait with 
everyone else until the Second Coming. Purga- 
tory (where souls “do time”, so to speak) intro- 
duces more complications, especially since a 
soul in purgatory may experience the period of 
his sentence differently from his experience of 
time on earth. (In fairy-stories a traveller may 
think he has been away for a day but return to 
find his playmates grown old; with purgatory it 
is the other way round.) As if these concurrent 
time-systems were not intricate enough, they 
are even further complicated by the adding of 
the earthly time-scale of penances used to mea- 
sure the gravity of sins (so that a “two-years' 
indulgence” means indulgence for sins which 
would have called for two years* penance on 
earth). Le Goffs sketch of these questions is 
just long enough to accommodate a hypo- 
thesis. He says, here and in his book (a con- 
troversial one, be it said), that purgatory and 
its attendant system of Masses for the Dead 
only reached maturity towards the late Middle 
Ages. This, as it happens, was just when 





The vaults ofLe Mans cathedral; reproduced from 
Gothic Architecture by Louts Grodeckl (221pp. 
Faber! Electa. Paperback, £12.95. 0571 14515 9) In 
the History of World Architecture series. 

mechanical clocks were invented. Clocks 
would henceforth “control" everyday time, 
which had hitherto been “controlled" by the 
bells and religious offices of the Church. Thus 
the Church, Le Goff argues, compensated it- 
self for loss of control of the time of day on 
earth, by erecting a system for controlling time 
in the au-deld. 

After a brief section on “the body” the au- 
thor devotes the longest section in this book to 
“the imaginary and literature”. In it he re- 
examines well-known texts from a new view- 
point, that of the structuralism inspired by 
Claude L£vi-Strauss. The first such text is 
Chr6tien de Troyes’s Yvaln, ou Le Chevalier 
au lion. Le Goff concentrates attention on that 
part of the poem where Yvain, having pro- 
longed bis adventures beyond the year’s leave 
granted to him by his wife, Laudine, has for- 
feited her loyalty. Now he goes mad with re- 
morse and wanders as a “wild man” in a track- 
less forest. Le Goff sees the forest as the "des- 
ert" par excellence: it desocializes Yvain. The 
desocialization is marked by his loss of bear- 
ings (space) a»d memory (time), as well as by 
his having tort his clothes to bits (nakedness) 
and taken to hunting his food (which he cats 
raw) - he hunts it incidentally with a stolen 
bow; the bow being shown from other docu- 
ments to be a low-class, cowardly weapon (at 
least in a society of mounted knights: the 
Welsh version omits the “bow" detail). The 
deserialized Yvain is launched on his cure by a 
hermit, a characteristically ambivalent figure 
between the social and the unsocial, who gives 
Yvain bread in return for the hunted carcasses 
- a process of barter which is again, economi- 
cally, half-way between the two extremes of 
natural and monetary economy. Finally comes 
the lion. His role is to resociallze Yvain, who 
has eapied^he lipn’s vassalage by intervening, 
at a critical moment, in the lion's duel with a 
manifestly evil, serpent. Ail this may read like 
myth. And, lil^e Uvi-Straussian iqylh, Chre- 
tien's narrative partly reflects, partly.inyerts. 


real contemporary conditions. It reflects them, ! 
for instance, in the scenario of assorted forest ; 
where many episodes occur. It inverts them in , 
that Yvain, like all Chretien's heroes, faces his 
adventures without the encumbrance of the 
brothers or fathers, an encumbrance we know 
(from Georges Duby) to have afflicted real 
twelfth-century milites. 

This, in brief, is Le Goff’s thesis on Yvain. 

Its subject is traditionally the most baffling of 
Chrttien's romances. Le Goffs structuralist 
approach to it cannot be said to have taken us 
right “out of the wood”. But until someone else 
does so, the essay is certainly worth the effort 
(it is an effort) of reading. The second and third 
main essays in the Literature section are less 
arcane. One analyses those passages in Chre- 
tien’s Erec et Enide which describe clothes or 
food, both items pregnant with social symbol- 
ism. Another, n long one, reflects on the image 
of city and citizens in twelfth-century French 
epics and romances: the city is a rich and 
coveted prize of war, to be violated “like a 
woman!'. 

The corpus of L' Imaginaire in tdidval ends 
with Dreams, and in particular with a fifty-two- 
page essay on Christiunity and dreams from the 
second century to the seventh. Ancient reli- 
gions, it says, gave dreams a leading role in the 
discovery of spiritunl knowledge. The new reli- 
gion, Christianity, therefore viewed them with 
suspicion; and dream-reading was too often a 
mark of heresy in the early Church to endear 
the practice to authorities, despite its partial 
acceptance by saints like Ambrose and Augus- 
tine. At length an uneasy compromise was 
reached. As with other pagan survivals, 
dreams in general came to be associated with 
demons; demons not, like their ancient prede- 
cessors, an unpredictable mixture of good and 
bad, but always bad, servants of the Devil. The 
few acceptable dreams were acknowledged to 
come from good demons. These were reclassi- 
fied as angels, who by definition were messen- 
gers of the one God. However, such private 
divine messages were naturally kept to a mini- 
mum by champions of a church monopoly in 
divine communication. So dreaming as a whole 
remained suspect. Thus, in Le Goffs view , was 
created “une socidtd aux rfives bloqudes, une 
soci6t6 d6sorient£e dans le domaine onirique”. 

This last suggestion is typical of many in this 
book: attractive, original, plausible, hypothe- 
tical, faintly anticlerical and, equally faintly, 
tending to esoteriefsm in the manner of its 
expression. All these qualities, good and bad, 
characterize the book. To some degree they 
reflect the origin of the papers which compose 
it. At least hnlf of them were produced - as in 
(he colloquia on Islam, or dreams - in the 
academic context of specializations other than 
the author's own. Mixed audiences can give a 
good writer momentum. They encourage 
synthesis, generalization and the utterance of 
an expert’s impressions (phrases like 14 je crois 
percevoir" and “il me semble” are relatively 
frequent here). But the same milieux, by dis- 
couraging close criticism, can slacken certain 
disciplines; and in this book they have done so 
in two particulars. One is in the recurrent 
appeal to a notion which the author never stops 
to examine. Kings and ministers have been 
dismissed. But a bogy called T liglise" keeps 
appearing (sometimes as u les clercs”). It can 
appear at any place or time in the fifteen cen- 
turies which form Le Goffs long moyen Age (an 
; attractive concept, by the way, justified In the 
Introduction); and it appears, whenever and 
wherever it does so, with the homogeneous 
simplicity of a darts club. (Je crois percevoir 
that the author was once caned by Jesuits , and 
is whacking back.) Secondly, while Le Goffs 
structuralist equipment does indeed yicld.aper- 
gus both new and sound — some have been 
Indicated - the (wo qualities are not combined 
with sufficient consistency to hide a certain 
cumbrousness, of a sort inherent in almost any 
private terminology: At worst, Le Goff's 
“other Middle Ages" can read like a house- 
agent's description of one's own house: the 
approach is new, the language is new, but it is 
the same old house. But that is at wont. Let us 
judge talent at its best, and be fair to both Le 
Goff and house-agents. A fresh pair of eyes, 
after oil, searching according to a new formula, 
can - and id this book often does ~ reveal a 
. hidden cupboard here, an unused staircase 
there, and even, at times, a window no ope has 
. looked through before. 




ADVENTURES OFWIM 
Luke Rhinehart 

The Dice Man was one of the most 
subversive, revolutionary novels of the 
1970s. Now Luke Rhinehart has 
produced another extraordinary and 
hilarious book, which follows the 
adventures of Wim (he of Many 
Chances) from his birth to the 
Mont auk tribeswoman Wide Pool 
through his turbulent schooldays and 
steamy young manhood, along the 
path ofliis accident-prone search for 
u.t. (Ultimate T ruth). 

LORDS OF THE 
LEVELS 
Michael Bentine 

Michael Bentine tells a gripping story of 
dramatic psychic conflict set against the 
atmospheric background of the Romney 
Marsh in Kent. Churchyards have been 
desecrated and animals ritually 
sacrificed; black magic is being practised, 
and for Daniel Fortune, Professor of 
Parapsychology and his two colleagues, 
the dark forces abroad on the Marsh 
represent a challenge which tests I heir 
psychic ability to the limit . 

VtM 

DELICIOUS FISH 
Claire Macdonald of 
Macdonald 

Delicious Fish is the essentia] fish-eater’s 
handbook. The 1 50 recipes have been 
enjoyed for years by delighted guests at 
Kinloch Lodge, Claire Macdonald’s 
celebrated hotel on the Isle of Sky. 
Here she sets out the secrets of her 
immensely successful fish cookery in a 
sparkling, tangy writing style which is 
as lively and inviting as the dishes 
themselves. 

£10.95 

THE COMPLETE 
CROSSWORD 
COMPANION 
Jeremy 

Howard- Williams 

The great strength of this new 
expanded Companion lies in its 
inexhaustible supply of profitable lines 
of thought: it shows you, for instance, 
that when dealing with the word 
‘great* you must think of Alexander, 
Catherine, Peter and Frederick. The 
unique lists of words have been 
increased to more than 200, totalling 
over 10,000 references (double the 
previous number). 

19.95 

THE 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
FIRST AID BOOK 

A comprehensive, fully illustrated . 
handbook for every home and 
workplace, The Johnson & Johnson First 
Aid Book provides the latest, most 
authoritative and comprehensive 
medical advice for every type of first 
aid emergency. 

Illusiralrd spiral bound X8.95 


A Division of the Collins Publishing Group 
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New lines on ancient life 
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Mary Beard 

BERYL RAWSON (Editor) 

The Family in Ancient Rome: New perspectives 
279pp. Croom Helm. £18.95. 

0709942028 

"If- good luck to you - you bear offspring, if it 
is male, let it live; if it is female, expose it." 
Tliese instructions from husband to wife pre- 
served in a papyrus letter of the first century bc 
should warn us against treating the ancient 
family as something we can intuitively under- 
stand. The letter, though often quoted (uncon- 
vincingly) as evidence for a widespread prac- 
tice of differential female infanticide in the 
ancient world, better illustrates the striking 
alienness of its family relations. Even in those 
areas where the biological overlap with our 
own experience seems greatest, cultural atti- 
tudes, knowledge and expectations arc quite 
different. As Paul Vcync has recently stressed, 
a Roman citizen father did not “have" a child, 
he “took" it or “lifted it up”; the child's entry to 
family life was not the moment of its emerg- 
ence from the womb, but the moment of its 
recognition and acceptance by its father. 
“Biological” birth was distinct from “cultural" 
entry into the human world. 

It is one thing to recognize cultural alien- 
ness, quite another to incorporate it into wri- 
ting and understanding. If some essays in this 
new collection, The Family in Ancienl Rome, 
occasionally lapse into expressions reminiscent 
of a conservative NSPCC inspector (“even 
amongst slaves conditions for an enduring and 
stable family life could exist"; “inscriptions 
also reveal many single-parent families"), it is 
probably a feature quite simply of the relative 
novelty of the subject-matter. For few studies 
before have covered such a wide range of 
topics in Roman family history - from wet- 
nurses to Vestal Virgins, from foster-children 
to the property rights of women. 

The most interesting and useful contribu- 




JOHN SINGER SARGENT: MIS PORTRAIT 

Stanley Olson 

"Silk prose . . . Olson's descriptions match 
the elegance of Sargent’s own work." 

Sunday Times 

Hie people, whoever they are, who think 
about giving prizes to books like this, might 
have a serious think about giving a prize to 
‘Wspne.’* The Times 

"its narrative is compelling, Its judgements 
finely adjusted to the evidence, and its 
cumulative effect is to make Sargent a more 
interesting, complex and sympathetic 
*te ure -" Michael Holrqyd 

3IOpp £16.95 

&KHARANSKYi HERO OF OUR TIME 
Martin Gilbert 

"A celebration of one man's indomitable 
spHt In the face of extraordinary odds and 
perversities." Financial Times 

"A thorough account. Impeccably 
nseanMT [ . . Observer 

•Mr Gilbert teils the whole story in his usual 
hickl style,., remarkable." ■ 

Daffy Telegraph 

* *Opp ■ EH,9S ^ 

HEMINGWAY* A BIOGRAPHY 
Jdfrey Mayen. 

Hfe book Is oiitstanding in depth 'of 

snd power of narrative, terrifying 
! hi US truth Wdlragedy, moving and . ; 8 
yajinlng In Its sympathy and understanding, 
it Isa great biography, worthy to. rank with . 
«C^sti^eces as ElKnaiuys JAMES 
K>Y^ pn4 Hcrtpoyd's I.YTT0N StRACHEY." 
V; George pointer 

^ blograp^ replaces lhe once ; 
WWttyp Qtlrlps Baker life. Inevitably 
,«W«jg on U, but also on much, much 
.Wjr- v . Anthony Burgess 


(ions are those concerned with legal status 
within the Roman family and particularly with 
the rights of women. Outstanding is John 
Crook’s analysis of women’s position in 
Roman succession and in the transmission of 
family property. Crook implies in a wickedly 
self-deprecating footnote that all those con- 
cerned with the Roman family will already be 
familiar with this legal background. Quite the 
reverse. The complexities of Roman private 
law remain baffling to most historians of the 
ancient world and this lucid chapter alone will 
be sufficient to recommend the book. Suzanne 
Dixon takes a more specific legal topic; she 
examines one well-documented case of 
women's dowry and property arrangements - 
that of Terentia and Tullia, Cicero’s first wife 
and (thrice-married) daughter. It provides a 
rare opportunity (well handled by Dixon) to 
evaluate day-to-day actions and expectations 
in matters of women's property against the 
strict legal provisions. Perhaps predictably, the 
law turns out to be important, but not the only 
influential factor. 

More problematic arc those studies based 
heavily on the evidence of Roman inscriptions 
- particularly tomb inscriptions. Most of the 


authors readily admit the difficulties of using 
this type of material for the study of Roman 
family and social life: tomb inscriptions may 
tell us much more about commemorative 
habits than about underlying social “reality" or 
demographic trends; they may blind us by their 
use of apparently standard formulas to the 
everyday complexities of social life and status. 
The honesty of such admissions is gratifying; 
but honesty on its own does not solve the 
problems. 

The study by Keith Bradley on wet-nurses is 
a case in point. It seems likely a priori that 
wet-nurses were a common phenomenon in the 
Roman world. There is no need to adduce any 
cultural preference on the part of the female 
€ life of Rome against feeding their own babies. 
High rates of perinatal mortality and deaths of 
women in childbirth must have produced large 
numbers of motherless babies and babyless 
mothers at all levels of society. The problem is 
how to identify wet-nurses in the epigraphic 
record and what conclusions may be drawn 
from the identification once made. There is no 
firm ground. The single word nutrlx which 
commonly occurs on tomb inscriptions may 
mean either wet-nurse or nursemaid; and 


Systems, and bits of systems 




D. R. Shackleton Bailey 

ELIZABETH RAWSON 
Intellectual Life In the Late Roman Republic 
335pp. Duckworth. £35. 

0715619683 

Not long before J ulius Caesar was murdered, a 
Greek savant living in Rome wrote a treatise 
on Homeric prosody, largely devoted to ac- 
cents. Cicero asked his lifelong friend Atticus 
to send it over, and added: 

The book itself will not please me more than your 
admiration of it. I love a man who takes all learning 
for his province, and am delighted to find you so 
enthusiastic about so rarefied a study. But that is you 
all over. Knowledge is your desire, the only food of 
the mind. But pray, what bearing has any of this stuff 
about grays and acute on the summum bonuml 

Cicero was not quite comfortable about disin- 
terested intellectual curiosity, though he did 
not disapprove of it as strongly as Seneca a 
century later; and most of his countrymen 
would have felt (he same. 

The chapter titles in the longer of the two 
parts into which Intellectual Life in the Late 
Roman Republic is divided (“Intellectual life in 
Rome and Italy" and “The Aries") show both 
how widely Elizabeth Rawson has cast her net 
and how large was the role in Roman intellec- 
tual life of utilities such as rhetoric, law, archi- 
tecture, medicine, and the various methods of 
divination. Even antiquariaoism and histor- 
iography had a moralistic and patriotic basis. 
Cicero’s leading intellectual interest; aside 
from the oratorical discipline which under- 
pinned his career, was of course philosophy, 
and he shared it With some leading contempor- 
aries: Cato, Brutus and the formidable Varro, 
a walking encyclopaedia whose mind did not 
match his erudition. ..'••• ... 

Varro looms large in Rawson’s survey. 
Cicero is present only os a source of informa- 
tion, though without him, In her own words, 
intellectual life fn the Ciceronian age must be 
Hamlet without the Prince. A reviewer of her 
biography remarked that she seemed most at 
honte with Cicero in his library. She has pre- 
ferred not to go over old ground, an under- 
standable decision but a pity all the same. 
.Another potable absentee is poetry. Except 
ft?r Lacvius, whose vanished “Toys” have left 
hardly a fragment to whet our curiosity, Latin 
poetry had been pretty much in abeyance for 
several decades (so much so that the in this 
rwpect indifferently gifted Cicero was its 
brightest star, if Plutarch is to be believed) 

■ *“9® 10 ,Ifa i® tiic 60s dc with Catullus 

and his fellow “new poets": Frowned on by 
Cicero, the ‘‘neoteric’’ movement flourished, 
and the great Augustans, Virgil in particular, 
could not have existed without it. In its way it 
• was a disrinctijr , .Intellectual trend, drawing 
hqayity to esoteric liferary scholarship !of 
AJexandtia^But 1 ftawsoq e^Ipifis-that “fan- 
dAmenfally the bbblcii ^nc^ed'vrithfigures 


of the second rank and genera] patterns”. 
Catullus, and Lucretius, barely surface. 

“General patterns” does not mean gener- 
alities. By meticulous assemblage of detail 
Rawson shows who in Rome and Italy prac- 
tised the various “arts" and what these “arts" 
amounted to. The evidence is sporadic and 
often hypothetical (“the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher Areius, who may have been teaching 
Octavian by 45, may have followed Caesar 
from Egypt"), but this first garnering is a valu- 
able contribution (the value would have been 
even greater if the book had been provided 
with a fell index instead of a mere list of proper 
names). It will be used and respected as a 
storehouse. If it offers no clear and coherent 
view of what and how Romans were thinking in 
this eventful period, that is not altogether in its 
disfavour. Masterfiil delineations like the last 
chapter of Mommsen’s History are pretty sure 
.to mislead. Rawson’s treatment is at any rate 
innocent of tendentious oyer-simplification. 
All the same, one can’t always see the wood for 
the trees. The reader who looks forward to an 
adequate summation in the “conclusion” may 
find himself disappointed. It is mainly con- 
cerned with post-Ciceroni an developments. 

Interesting generalities emerge by the way. 
“The role of the many learned Greeks who 
worked in Rome is . . . not altogether easy to 
decide." But Rawson argues persuasively that 
it has sometimes been overestimated. The 
ancient habit of exalting theory over experi- 
ence and experiment, which more than any- 
thing else will have precluded antiquity from 
the mixed blessings of modern science and 
technology, is illustrated at many turns. Cic- 
ero’s translation of Arams' versified handbook 
of astronomy adds “descriptive adjectives that 
sometimes make small constellations huge and 
dim stars brilliant (he does not seem to have 
gone into his garden to check)”. The man who 
was to write his pleasing essay On Friendship in 
serene disregard of the realities of Roman ami- 
dfia , which none knew better than himself, was 
refining tree to later form. Similarly Vitruvius 
“does not seem ever to have gone out to look at 
the sky, to judge by his errors in the relative 
position of the constellations”. The most 
fashionable doctor of the day, happily named 
Asclepiades, denied that food is digested, “re- 
fesed to accept the obvious function of the 
kidneys” and Would not ascribe sensitivity to 
the nerves. Did Nico’s lost monograph' “On 

Ovor-cating" show a like detachment? ; 

At this period Rome learned the importance 
of classification. An “art” was a skill Or pursuit 
which lent itself to description by categories. 
The method was sometimes applied with more 
enthusiasm than ■ judgment. Varro “on one 
Pbrasion, h*vidg established « feast 99 classes 
of soil, -takes fright and reduces his discrimiha, 

: ; tq only 'three" .Buf whatevetthe 

■ He. convert’s zeal for 

O can 

-• r» J afiiajorinteiletitual acquisition, 

,' j “S RfiWson fei^fe^mi^haslzes, comparing it 


Bradley is far from convincing in his optimistic 
claim that (he “primary meaning” was wet- 
nurse. Even the apparently more specific tenn 
nutrix lactanea does not end our uncertainty 
for (as Bradley properly admits) we have evj. 
dence of at least one male of the species -a 
nutritor lactaneus - who clearly cannot haw 
earned his living breast-feeding. Bradley sug- 
gests he was a bottle feeder, which is not abso- 
lutely impossible given the survival of some 
feeding-bottles from antiquity. Alternatively 
he might “simply have assisted the nurse prop- 
er in such tasks as dressing, changing and bath- 
ing the children”. Then the apparent specificity 
of the adjective lactaneusfa disappears. 

Inscriptions seem to offer a way into areas of 
the ancient world neglected by major literary 
sources: in particular the family fife of the re- 
latively humble (though not the very poor). 
The loving husbands, devoted wives and loyal 
slaves of the funerary monuments demand 
attention. It is ironic - but, given the problems 
inherent in the epigraphic material, under- 
standable - that In this volume and many 
others the strongest, most insightful work 
comes from those concerned primarily with the 
dlite texts of Roman literature and law. 


in a striking passage to “the passion for 
Aristotelian logic that seized intelligent minds 
in the eleventh and more fully in the twelfth 
centuries.” Rome passed it on. 

This is a formidably learned book, and the 
learning is rarely marred by a mistake. Sextus 
Pompeius, Pompey the Great's uncle, was not, 
strictly speaking, an aristocrat (p5). “It is a 
well-known fact that none of the most famous 
. . . Latin authors can be proved to have beea 
born in Rome" (pl9): true, but Julius Caesar 
was a Roman aristocrat (his unknown birth- 
place is not material), and the lapidary style of 
the Commentaries may owe something to that 
fact. A passage in Horace’s Epistles is mis- 
understood on p31. On p71 Aristarchus does 
duty for Aristoxenus. Pace Syme and Bower- 
sock, Cicero’s and Suetonius' Nicias of Cos ' 
should not be too readily identified with the 
tyrant of that name (p72). As Rawson well 
knows, the only surviving verses of Julius 
Caesar criticized not Menander but “Men- 
ander halved", ie Terence (pi09). Caesar Stra- 
bo was not the Dictator’s uncle (jjll0 and else- 
where), but a much more distant connection. 
The elder Catulus was Marius’ colleague as. 
consul in 102, not 100 (p228). Let us be fair, 
even to Cornelius Nepos; when he calls Atticus 
(bom in 1 10) and Hortensius (bom probably In 
114) coevals ( aequales ) of Cicero, who was 
bom in 106, he was using a word loosely rather 
than getting Cicero’s age wrong (p231). . 
Dicaearchus' “Constitution of the Pellinaeans p 
(p236) may not be a simple misprint for “Pelle- 
mans” - there was a Greek town called Pelli- 
naeum. The statement that Cicero owned a 
copy of Aristotle’s Topica (p290) is question- 
able; despite what he says himself, his Topica 
has nothing to do with Aristotle's. I wondered 
what my name was doing in n 17 on p236 until it 
dawned that this is really two notes, not one. A • . 
Latin word is misspelt on p67 and Greek words 
on p200 and p283. English misprints are harm- 
less and hard to find, once past the second 
sentence of Chapter One. 

A book consisting so largely of miscel- - 
laneous factual items of no great interest in 
themselves cannot make easy reading, and the - 
writing, despite touches of quiet humour* does 
little to spice a necessarily stodgy dish. But no 
student of this period can afford to ignore it. , 


In Roman Britain: a sourcebook (266pp. 
Croom Helm. £18.95, paperback £9.9 5. 07099 
1315 X), S. Ireland aims “to assemble as many •' 
as possible of those sources that would other-, 
wise be obtainable to readers only with difficul- 
ty or at considerable expense" and “through 
translation, to make them available to the 
growing number of students who approach the . 
history Of Roman Britain through the medio® 

of English”. It incorporates numismatic ao® ' 

epigraphic evidence as well as extracts frpm 
writers -ranging from Caesar and Tacitus ^ 
Gildas and Zosimus,' . -0 • , - . 
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That interesting play 


Reyner Banham 

GAVIN MACRAE-GIBSON 
The Secret Life of Buildings: An American 
mythology for modern architecture 
215pp. MIT Press. £24.95. 

0262132036 

The worst aspect of The Secret Life of Build- 
ings is a prose style which may strike the reader 
as a candidate for Private Eye's “Pseuds Cor- 
ner" or “Block that Metaphor" in the New 
Yorker : 

This modest aqua wall, advancing toward (he in- 
tersection, and visible several blocks- away, estab- 
lishes the connection of the house to the general 
psychological condition of Los Angeles, which is 
bound up in its foremost symbol, the heaving Pacific, 
dissolver of memory. Once this connection is under- 
stood, the meaning of certain elements of the house 
becomes clearer. Over the front door, rising above 
the flat plywood rocks, is a wild, trapezoidal chain- 
link fish-tank with an off-center pivoting chain-link 
lid, hovering like a cirrus cloud. 

The good news, nevertheless, is that this prose 
is much less obscure and self-regarding than in 
most other writing about so-called Post-Mod- 
ern architecture. What Gavin Macrac-Gibson 
offers is a set of studies of seven American 
buildings in this loosely Post-Modern category: 
Frank Gehry's house in Santa Monica; Peter 
Eisenman’s “House El Even Odd"; Cesar 
Pelli’s “Four Leaf Towers” in Houston; 
Michael Graves’s notorious public office build- 
ing in Portland, Oregon; a house in the Hamp- 
tons by Robert Stem; a former supermarket 
converted into law courtB by Allan Greenberg; 
and Gordon Wu Hail on the Princeton campus, 
by Venturi, Rauch and Scott-Brown. 

This is an odd and non-representative set, 
but they suit Mncrae-Gibson’s book, which un- 
ravels the connections; references and histori- 
cal echoes of the designs under scrutiny. His 
discourse is hardly deconstructionist, however, 
more like everyday iconographic art history, 
and the “mythology” advertised in his subtitle 
is not - intentionally - what Roland Barthes 
might havejneant by the term, though if one 
pauses to imagine what Barthes could have 
done with a supermarket which has been con- 
verted into law courts - the stately sneers about 
dispensing justice like convenience foods, the 
scorn poured upon the imperialist pretensions 
of the Tuscan columns supporting vaults 
painted an “innocent” sky blue, and so on - 
one sees how limited are Macrae-Gibson’s in- 
tentions in architectural hermeneutics. He 


does not, for example, discuss or illustrate the 
court-rooms, only the newly added classicist 
faqade and lobbies. 

In an introductory chapter he states explicit- 
ly that the discussion “specifically excludes 
many important topics" and will touch only 
briefly upon “function, physical structure”. 
Among the topics thus excluded are aesthetics, 
public responses, and quite a few other key 
issues about architecture as acivic art. Instead, 
he gives extended treatment to anythiqg that is 
suitable for scholarly - dare one say scholastic? 

- elaboration. The author is an academic talk- 
ing about architects who, with one significant 
exception, are academics or former academics 
with continuing university affiliations, and the 
scholarly allusion in their work is generally 
interesting enough to support his erudition. 

The word “interesting" is used here in a 
rather specifically academic sense suggested by 
a perceptive article (“Modernity's Bad Consci- 
ence”) by the Yale philosopher Karsten Har- 
ries in the current issue of the AA Files (avail- 
able from the Architectural Association, 36 
Bedford Square, London WC1 at £9.50). 
Observing that Robert Venturi, the founder of 
the Post-Modernist movement, had launched 
it under the slogan “Less is n bore” as a 
counterblast to Mies van der Rohe's Modernist 
“Less is more", Harries pursues the implica- 
tions of an architecture which consciously sets 
out to be, at all costs, “interesting”. 

He finds it a doomed project, since 
“Graves’s use or abuse of the keystone motif 
has, no doubt, been interesting .... But . . . 
repeated, such dislocations will soon become 
boring." Nevertheless, he proposes that while 
it lasts there will be an “aesthetic of the in- 
teresting". 

Consider Graves’s Portland building. It certainly 
isn’t beautiful in a traditional sense, but John Pastier 
was not obviously right when he called it “on the 
whole ... an aesthetic failure". Given an aesthetic 
of the interesting, the building must be judged a 
success, as the publicity it has generated demons- 
trates. 

On the topic of the Portland building, 
Macrae-Gibson is appropriately interesting, 
though less so than on the Elsenman project, 
an exercise in pure academic professionalism 
and philosophical solipsism. Since it has not 
been built, anything that Eisenman says about 
it beyond the physical facts of the model is as 
true as Macrae-Gibson is prepared to believe it 
is, so that architect and author are perfectly 
matched. Indeed Macrae-Gibson is often so 
good a match for his subject matter that MIT 
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Faqade of a house for Mrs Venturi by Venturi, Rauch and Associates, 1962-4, reproduced from American 
Architecture by David P. HandUn(228pp, with 250 illustrations. Thames and Hudson. Paperback, £4.50. 
050020200 1). 


Press are to bc congratulated on having 
apparently found Post-Mode rnism’s perfect 
critic. On Gordon Wu Hull at Princeton he is 
particularly appropriate. 

Its architect launched the style, while pro- ■ 
fessing at Yale, exactly twenty years ngo, in a 
short book entitled Complexity and Contradic- 
tion in Architecture, and Macrne-G ibson’s 
Yale-trained methodology expertly unpicks 
the sources of Venturi's wide-ranging eclectic- 
ism, from the Princeton campus itself to 
Jacobethan England. And since Wu Hall is 
good in more parts than the curate's proverbial 
egg, the reader will find this extended exegesis 
of the quotations, visual puns and concealed 
allusions helpful in explaining why the building 
is so (precisely) interesting. 

To apply the same weighty apparatus criticus 
to Stern's Bozzi house in East Hampton, 
however, is to smother that less robust design, 
and as applied to Cesar Pelli’s two chamfer- 
topped towers in Houston the apparatus seems 
largely wasted. It fails to make them seem any 
less boring than they appear on the territory, 

. where giassy-sur raced towers with strange pro- 
files are now abundant enough to produce a 
kind of Gresham's Law of progressively debas- 
ing architectural quality, and only thoroughly 
depraved designs, like Burgee and Johnson's 
brilliantly tawdry Transco Center - a fell-scale 
model of an Art Deco skyscraper done in cut- 
price glazing - can manage to be noticeably 
interesting. 


Tenacity and the communal spirit 

Tit* Weller Wav is nnt R shlHv nf the frnm 


Andrew Saint 

alan McDonald 

The Weller Way: The story of the Weller 
Streets Housing Co-operative 
222pp. Faber. Paperback, £2.95. 

0571 139639 ■ 


Two paragraphs into this book, the reader runs 
into the heir to the British throne Invoking that 
king-hater and Anglophobe Thomas Jeffer- 
son: “I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves, and if we think them not. enlightened 
enough to.exercise their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy is not to take it 
from them, but to inform their discretion." 

The occasion for this paradoxical little; out- 
burst of republican rhetoric is a scheme of com- 
monplace brick courts and houses built be- 
tween |980 and 1982 in the stricken heart of 
Liverpool 8. They are not much different to 
look at or Indeed to live in from the friendlier 
kind of housing lately achieved in the new 
towns and elsewhere. ;What is special about 


cessfel. The Weller Way is not a study of the 
current movement for co-operative housing 
but a belated piece of Weller Streets propa- 
ganda, a warts-and-all record of their struggle. 

Since struggle above all is what Alan Mc- 
Donald has tried to put across, his finished 
picture is a pretty depressing one. It is not just 
that the tenants lived for years in grim, im- 
poverished conditions, fobbed off by indiffe- 
rent private landlords and a sluggish city cor- 
poration (“the corpie") lumbered with a dismal 
housing stock. It is not even that once they hit 
upon the idea of a co-op they became entang- 
led in red tape. The co-op was established in 
1977 and the last new houses were finished in 
1982, hardly an interminable period by housing 
standards. The appalling thing is the amount of 
human sweat, aggression and plain tedious 
time that went into securing at best a little more 
and in many cases a lot less than what most 
readers of this paper negotiate in a few hours of 
paperwork with a mortgage company. What 
Billy Floyd, the milkman who was the 
strongest single force in the co-op, wards peo- 
ple to remember about Weller Streets are “the 
fucking boring balls-aching meetings in freez- 
ing rooms". Put another way, the tenacity and 


towns and elsewhere. iWhat is special uuuul ...» ■ y- . ™,.. r 
them and has raised plebeian and professional communal spirit 

' « .. F .i ■ tlwKi Iibb In he ndmirfid. But VOU tlBVe to OB blind OF 


spirits alike, never mind fpV 8 * P”® 8 * * s 
were in important senses conceived, designed 
and built by their tenants, through the medium 
of a housing co-operative. “Weller Streets" 
was not quite the first “new-bujld housing co- 
op”; in modern Britain, but it was the first time 
working-class urban families have got together 
and organized to solve their housing plight by 
this means. Its membership was unusually 
: motivated, its propaganda qx^a^rdiilarijy ^uc^ 


has to be admired. But you have to be blind or 
sentimental not to recognize also that parti- 
cipation of this intensity is a desperately waste- 
ful way of building decent, ordinary homes. It 
is not so much an alternative to pur bankrupt 
housing traditions as their reditetio ad, 
absiirdum. . . 

A persistent theme in The Weller Way is 
mistrust between thptenants w(io ran the co-op 
and th^professidnuU” who tried to steer them 


from the sidelines. Weller Streets was lucky in 
its professionals, or perhaps adept at control- 
ling them and bringing them to its own way of 
thinking. But the co-op would never have hap- 
pened had not CDS, a radical housing associ- 
ation, bought the old houses, suggested the 
initiative and supported it throughout beyond 
the bounds of economic reason and good will. 
Architects, a quantity surveyor, housing ex- 
perts, community workers and council officials 
succumbed to the mixture of charm, guile and 
sheer ruthlessness meted out by the co-op 
members who, confronted with vast obstacles, 
displayed the resourcefulness of the desperate. 
But though the professionals tried to conceal 
the degree of direction which they in actual 
practice exercised, they were always 'there: : As 
Max Steinberg of the Housing Corporation 
(which fended the project) puls it: "In essence 
they thought, and I think still believe, that they 
beat the system in some way .... I think in 
fact the system proved it could work for groups 
like them." The only moment at which the 
co-op neiuly come unstuck was when (he job 
had to encounter the market and went to ten- 
der. All the lowest bidders dropped out, un- 
sure of what ihey hnd taken on; the quantity 
surveyor had to jump In and massage the fi- 
gures. 

The politics of the story offer no clear moral. 
A core of the Weller Streets activists saw them- 
selves as socialists and had learnt about organ- 
ization through their unions, “Fair shares” was 
a fundamental principle in the co-op and led to 
the decision to limit the variety of house-plans 
and types. The legislation which allowed Wel- 
ler Streets to flourish was due to Reg Freeson , 
housing minister in the mid 19711s, who realized 


If this essny fails, it does so less instructively 
than the discussion of Frank Gehry's truly re- 
markable “dc-constructed" house, since the 
second part of that study must be accounted a 
real success, In its examination of the connec- 
tions between Gehry's architectural imagina- 
tion and the work of various leading contem- 
porary artists. This is -truly illuminating, 
though the first part, which yielded the quota- 
tion at the beginning of this review, fails to take 
a Finn grip on the subject, which does not offer 
the certainties of exact iconographic or literary 
citation. Gehry is not a scholar like Stern or 
Venturi, nor a self-annotating solipsist like 
Eisenman, and the essential supports for his 
originality, outside his love for art, come from 
a practical, hammer-and-nails experience of 
the business of building in Los Angeles that is 
far more relevant than any invocation of a 
"heaving Pacific, dissolver of memory". 

Gehry also has - and this is reflected in the 
house - a humane, urbane sense of the ridicu- 
lous, rather than the scholarly “irony” which 
Post-Modernists are supposed to exhibit, and 
this humour seems to elude Macrae-Gibson’s 
apparatus precisely because it is not “interest- 
ing” in the sense identified by Karsten Harries. 
Indeed, it may be (hat "boring" old Mies van 
der Rohe exactly identified what separates 
Gehry’s house from the rest of the buildings 
discussed when, long ago, he said of his own 
work: “I don’t want to be interesting; 1 want to 
be goodV' 


earlier than most Labour politicians the mill- 
stone which council housing was becoming and 
wanted to diversify British housing tenure. His 
name appears nowhere in the book. Yet in 
Liverpool it was the Liberal Party, antipathetic 
to further council housing, which encouraged 
the co-ops, and Labour, coming io power 
locally in 1983 after Weller Streets was com 1 
pie ted, which argued that they represented 
queue-jumping, and that the priorities of hous- 
ing desperation must be democratically de- 
cided. Some say lhat this is a policy of spite- 
your-neighbour; others that when finance for 
subsidized housing is niggardly, it should not 
just go to those sharp or lucky enough to act for 
themselves and .find good advocates. Which- 
ever way you HTgue, it comes down to cash 
and how you get it. 

The Weller Streets story may not be edifying 
but it was brave and successful. It has been an 
incentive for more co-operative schemes of the 
same type in Liverpool and beyond, no doubt 
for the most pari better managed and more 
peaceably conducted as a result of the Weller 1 
Streets example. Co-operation and participa- 
tion took like being the vogue for low-cost 
housing in the immediate future. They are in- 
adequate as methods of solving the immensity 
of housing needs, but they arc well worth pur- 
suing further. It . is on the backs of the Weller 
Streets tenants and their helpers that this 
movement began to get off the ground. 


Recently published is The Royal institute of 
British Architects: A guide to. its archive and 
history by Angela Mace (378pp. Mansell. 
£32.50. 0,7201 1773 9).. , . 
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A culture torn asunder 


Dervla Murphy 

Ti7.IANOTEK7.ANI 

Behind (he Forbidden Door: Travels in China 
270 pp. Allen and Unwin. £1 1 .95. 

0049510258 

CHRISTINA DO!) WELL 
ATravellerin Chinn 
160pp. Hoddcr and Stoughtun. £9.95. 
0340376406 

The suhtitlc “Living in China”, rather than 
Travels in China", would have done more 
justice to Tfciano Terzani 's remarkahlc book. 
No traveller would he ullowed !o probe as he 
did into the everyday routines of the Chinese 
people und (heir institutions. For four years he 
was based in Peking as an accredited journalist 
- one of the first to he admitted to China in' 
FMO - and he lived as close to the ordinary 
people as the authorities would allow (and 
sometimes closer than they knew). He also 
travelled widely without an escort, interviewed 
officials not on the average journalist's list of 
contacts and used his fluent Chinese and know- 
ledge of recent Chinese history and politics to 
assess the policy developments that took pluce 
during his four years of residence. He would 
have stayed longer hut he was Incoming too 

daring; in 1W4 (lie .Security Police arrested him 
and after a month's “re-education” lie was ex- 
pelled us “someone no longer suited to live in 
China". 

In 1968 Terzani wos one of many students, 
nil over the West, who fervently idealized 
Mno’s China: “If our world was old nnd imper- 
fect, if past hopes had turned into great delu- 
sions, here was a new chance. Chinn was not 
going to be another Soviet Union .... China 
wasdifferent, and thus China became a myth." 
Most of Tcizani'5 contemporaries soon out- 
grew that phase but he tended the myth, study- 
ing Chinese at Stanford, lecturing in Chinese 
history at the University of Florence, going to 
the Far East in 1971 ns Opr SpiegeTs correspon- 
dent. (He speaks and writes equally fluently in 
five languages.) When Deng Xiaoping pulled 
back the Bamboo Curtain iu 1980, Tenant' 

MELANIE KLEIN " r " 
THE SELECTED 
MELANIE KLEIN 

Edited by Juliet Mitchell 

A new collection of Klein’s 

work, from her treatment and 
understanding of psychotics to her 
revision of Freud's ideas about female 
sexuality and her 
illustration of the , / 
importance of V 
phantasy in nf., / 

everyday life, jk 1 ' / 
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,. 1 . £495 .256 pages 

: PHYIXIS GROSSKURTH 

. MELANIE KLEIN 

per World and fler Work 

• V full-scale biography of the 

Tfwst lnfiuentiatiigvire in British 
P6KnpanaIya is, , which tells the 
enthralling atoxy of tjiis.en|gmatic 


with his wife and children hastened to Peking. 

After ail those years of waiting, studying, 
admiring from afar, the Chinese reality was 
devastating. He found a country in which 
“Deng’s reforms have brought advantages and 
some material progress, but accompanied by 
new injustices, new privileges and corruption. 
Above all, they are making the Chinese 
dangerously insecure about their own culture, 
their own values and ways. " Terzani's agony of 
disillusionment, his grief, anger and near- 
despair, are painfully evident in this book. The 
physical destruction of old Peking is so 
powerfiily described that by the end one feels 
emotionally drained. And Terzani mourns not 
only the obliteration of libraries, tombs, tem- 
ples and palaces all over China; still more har- 
rowing is his account of the crushing of a 
myriad small domestic traditions through 
which, from time immemorial, Chinese culture 
had manifested itself in the lives of Ordinary 
educated people. He is not writing of the 
mighty wealthy landlords and warlords, but of 
what we would call the urban middle-classes 
who had lived in small, simple, elegant houses, 
leading quiet industrious lives in which har- 
mony, dignity and visual beauty were impor- 
tant. Now ten or more families live in one such 
home - since 1 949 the population of Peking has 
risen from 1.2 million to 9.2 - amid squalid 
disorder, misery, mutual suspicion and fear 
In regions where only one child is legal with 
increasingly heavy fines to be paid annually for 
a second, third or fourth, some villagers keep a 
large bucket of water by the bedside of a 
mother m labour. The 1982 census revealed an 
already dangerous sex-imbalance in the 
population nnd soon an article appeared in the 


China Youth Daily - “Save The Baby Girls”. 
Groups of heavily pregnant women are some- 
times rounded up, taken by truck to the local 
hospital and given abortion injections. In 
Hebei Province a Party Secretary ordered a 
huge banner to be displayed outside a regional 
hospital: THE BEST BABY IS A DEAD 
BABY. But even in present-day China that 
seemed like excessive zeal and the area's doc- 
tors went on strike until the banner had been 
removed. 

Terzani chose to travel by “hard-seat" train 
and, when he had reached his destination, by 
bicycle. He describes Manchuria and Qingdao, 
Qufu and Tibet, Shandong, Kashgar, Xin- 
jiang, Guangzhou. “Thus", hewrites, “I slowly 
came across a magnificent, human China, a 
China I had never dreamed about, a China 
much more real than the one the officials want 
to present to the western public." The two 
Terzani children supplied added insights by 
attending a Chinese school in Peking and they 
have contributed a splendid chapter to this 
book, written when they were fourteen and 
twelve-and-a-half. 

Behind the Forbidden Door has been much 
praised (it was first published in German in 
1984, then in Hong Kong) but the chapters - 
each evidently written as a separate newspaper 
article - are uneven in quality. Terzani is at his 
best on Peking, the recent revival of “the small 
game and of kung fu, the relationship be- 
tween politicians and people. Other articles 
are mere routine reporting: competent, pun- 
chy informative, yet sagging towards the su- 
perficial. Sometimes it seems that his emotion- 
al involvement with his subject goes beyond 
what is good and useful to a writer; he doesn’t 


Multum in parvo 


Nicholas Rankin 

JORGE LUIS BORGES with MARIA KODAMA 
Atlas 

Translated by Anthony Kerrigan 

95pp. Viking. £12.95. 

0670810290 

"I ^ 0W t { ,at 1 will always return to Geneva, 
perhaps after the death of my body.” Jorge 

f - ? B ^ J Wr ° te those words “ Arfor, Us 
last published book. He died in Geneva on 
June 14, seven weeks after marrying Maria 

wSrTrf A f* entine of Ja P“«e descent, 
who had been his amanuensis and travelling 

companion for the last ten years. They collab- 
orated on Adas, which is expertly translated 

Anth0ny Ker rigan, the first 
translator of Ficctones into English It is not 

stnetiy, an atlas, but an iUuminattag union of 
forty-five short texts and ninety photographs. 
The texts record epiphanies in cities as far 


apart as Buenos Aires, Philadelphia, Dublin, 
Pans, Geneva, Venice, Istanbul; on the islands 
of Crete, Mallorca, Iceland; by the pyramids of 
Cairo; at a Shinto temple In Japan. The photos 
are sometimes funny, often touching. 

Allas is a delightful book. There is plenty in 
this slim volume to justify its price because 
Borges, like Beckett, manages to say much in 
few words. Among the five poems, five 
dreams many literary and philosophical 
ruminations, is a memorable tribute to Robert 
Graves in his last days, “beyond time and free 
or its dates and numbers”. 

Borges tells us of meeting a tiger, going up in 
a balloon over Robert Louis Stevenson’s Napa 
Valley, and discreetly “modifying the Sahara” 

■ * *“««■ of sand. In the Hotel Esja, 

Reykjavik, Borges gropes round his new room 

and encounters a pillar. He explores and 
embraces the white cylinder; sudden happiness 
comes as he remembers discovering the pure 

forms of Euclidean geometry in childhood In 






John Ure 

ANTHONY DANIELS 

Coups and Cocaine; Two joii meys in South 
America . 

230pp. John Murray. £10.95 
0719542626 . . . 

— ! ~ ’ .'I"" • , 

TWs la the hardest type of travel book to write 
succe^fMlly. lt contains (as the publisher 
remarks in the hlurb) no epics of endurance bv 

^ eor - mul ° 1 ,|M r hor is 

Tcnison. There is no discernible theme for his 

"° P rtoc<:u P alio n wllb trains a, i„ 
Paul Theroux, or boats at in. Gavin Yount? 
Anthony Daniels has no special knowledge 
to Impart about the region heTavS 
he is no Leigh Fermor on. Greece Instead' 

^“|™random Impressions aadrSoU^ual 


merely sympathize with China’s present 
tragedy, he is personally torn asunder b v X * 
has been done to the people, their country 2 1 
their inheritance. He is bewildered and - * 
raged by China’s present course: 

Though poor and underdeveloped, China k ™ 
simply another country of the third world. China!* 
an immense tradition and civilisation of its own Whv 
then does this great country forgo, even renounce! 
own path to development and happiness and tom* 

saar - vataes b ° m -*5 

A Traveller in China prompts the thought 
that people setting out to write their China 
book should from now on exercise geographi- . 
cal selectivity and concentrate on one area. It 1 
was different a few years ago, when the first 
trickle of foreigners was admitted; then merely f f 
having “been to China" justified a book. In five i 
months Christina Dodwell journeyed from i 
Xinjiang to the Pamirs, along the Silk Road to 
Peking, back east to Inner Tibet, then south 
along the Burma Road and finally down the 
Lijiang River to Canton. She carried a canoeas : 
well as a tent in her rucksack and made several 
detours to regions unvisited by foreigners for 
decades. Sometimes she camped out, some- 
times she slept in trucks, village inns, nomads' 
tents; she has forever demolished the notion 
that in modern China travellers must stay in 
tourist hotels. She is an observant traveller, 
respectful of local sensibilities and with a gift 
for being accepted in the most unlikely places. 

All the ingredients for a first-rate book are 
here, yet - sadly - A Traveller in China is only 
moderately good. The author’s impersonal, 
monotone style disguises the danger, excite- 
ment and suspense which marked her extraor- 
dinary journey. 


Ireland, he feels his way around a round tower 
“where, during hard times, the monks who are 
our benefactors saved Latin and Greek, that is, 
culture, for our inheritance". 

Borges reminds us that cities are made of 
memory and readings but he also knows the 
fragility of civilization. In the final fable of 
/4r/ttr, set in Japan, the gods weigh up man- 
kind’s inventions. There is “an invisible 
weapon which could put an end to history”, but 
there is also something “which fits in the space 
encompassed ■ by seventeen syllables.” 
Borges's faith lies in the infinite potential for 
meaning of the perfected haiku, not the gran- 
diose chaos of the destroyed atom. 

The penultimate piece in Atlas returns to the 
Recoleta Cemetery in Buenos Aires, the site of 
his family tomb: 

I will not lie here. My hair and my nails will lie here, 
and they will not know that the rest Is gone and they 
r g ° on STOWES and will become dust. 

I will not lie here, but will be part of obliviion, the 
tenuous substance of which the universe is made. 


b ! r T e a ®? ny " of the iraa 8 es in Lima 
churches. The description of crossing the 
track-tess Chaco between Peru and Bolivia 
under the uncertain patronage of a local smua- 
glcr, conveys an authentically scary feeling 
The book is also a compendium of well-worn 
atones about South America: we are reminded 
of how Queen Victoria crossed Bolivia off the 
map after her ambassador had been insulted, 
and of how the ignorant dictator General 
Maigarejo argued about the relative military 
ments of Napoleon and Bonaparte. There are 
also other folkloric statistics, such as how 
Paraguay, wpn the Chaco war at a cost of two 
Paraguayan and three Bolivian dead for every 
square mile - “far more than it has ever suZ 

^ at Daniels appears to haWdis- 
^Jt aft » much. Indeed, sd great is his 
• a j” 10Bt everything Latin American 

not to mention; such other local phenomena 

^ ml5sionari . e *r that the readeT 
1 ■ Sn! h^ e f WOn , derir, 8 Why the author ever 
w * kecohd dose. : The sourness 
■ i ^ own country and epuitry- 
’ W Ao Watched the Prinqe of WalesV 

' moved by itsrenti- 

mgpt ancj, pag eantry t he felt no such compara- 


ble feelings of affection or pride, but only “so 
humiliated by my own country”. A minority 
reaction, to say the least. 

Dr Daniels provides a horrendous account 
of the lives of English-speaking drug traffickers 
incarcerated in a Bolivian gaol, but only forty 
pages later he is himself found trying the stuff, 
and accepting the gift of cocaine from a casual 
acquaintance (admittedly he. flushed it. down 
the sink fairly promptly thereafter). He was 
perhaps lucky to get home, safely. This is 8 
lively tr aveller’s tale. 

Recently published Is The Gaia Atlas of Planet 
Management edited by Nbrman Myers (2?2pp, 
Pan. £9.95. 0 330 28491 6 ), a reference guide 
(aerology, inspired by Janies Lovelock’s view 
of the earth as a single living organism. The 
bopfc is divided into seven Sections (Land, 
Elements, Evolution,’ Humankind, 
Civilization and Management)', Written by over 
sixty contributors, analysing threats to the en- 
vironment and proposing solutions. The editor 
concludes, With relative optimism: “While 
population grows and grows, and habitats 
.continue to be degraded on every side, there 
■ has been an extraordinary outburst pf environ- 
juentaj. agencies at . Official loVeki,' and at 
. grM^-rOots levels there ^afe thousands of citizen • 
groups, all seeking: to come to grips with our 
problems." . 
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Clare in Babylon 


Tom Paulin 

MARK STOREY ( Editor) 

The Letters of John Clare 

705pp. Oxford University Press. £48. 

0198126697 


John Clare wrote before the long ice age of 
standard British English damped down on the 
language and began to break its local and 
vernacular energies. The damage to English 
liberty for which that change in the cultural 
climate is responsible has yet to be assessed, 
but from Tennyson to the poets of the Move- 
ment and beyond we can see how a dead offi- 
cial language and a centralizing conformity 
have worked to obliterate individual speech 
communities. Now, as a slight thaw begins to 
release us from the hegemony of Official Stan- 
dard, the soodling thread of Clare’s poetry 
emerges like an underground stream. Listen- 
ing to his unique and delicRte sound-patterns 
. the reader is caught in the blow-back of an 
immense historical suffering, and glimpses 
what happens when an oral culture is destroyed 
by the institutions of law, order and printed 
texts. Clare ought to have been the English 
Burns, but he is, as John Lucas remarked in 
these pages two years back, a great poet who 
has for long "been more or less invisible”. He is 
a non-person, as anonymous as the grass he 
identified his social class, himself and his lan- 
guage with: 

-So where old marble citys stood 
Poor persecuted weeds remain 
She feels a love for little things 
That very few can feel beside 
& still the grass eternal springs 
Where castles stood & grandeur died. 

These closing lines of “The Flitting" are 
partly Clare’s reply to those critics who be- 
lieved he bad coined words which were actually 
“as common around me as the grass under my 
feet”. Though ostensibly a poem about the 
personal trauma of moving house, it speaks for 
the experience of being evicted by the econo- 
mic and legal force of what E. P. Thompson 
calls, in his account of the effect of Enclosure 
on the field labourers, “an alien culture and an 
alien power”. We wrong Clare’s writing if we 
regard it as the timeless lyric product of purely 
personal experience - his language is always 
part of a social struggle, entangled with and 
pitched against Official Standard. 

Gare emerges for readers in this society as a 
displaced, marginalized poet whose reputation 
is being gradually rehabilitated - as Mandel- 
stam’s is in the Soviet Union. It may be many 
years, though, before his name is given the 
kind of official recognition which is accorded to 
Wordsworth and Keats, and only when social 
readings of poetic texts have become generally 
accepted is it likely that his work will be widely 
read and studied. But it could be that Clare - 
shy, feral, unbearably gifted - will never be 
redeemed from all the neglect and mutilation 
he has suffered. Like Mad Sweeney in Seamus 
Heaney’s Sweeney Astray , he is a persecuted 
figure, a refugee in his own country: 

fallen almosnhrough death’s door, 
drained out, spiked and torn, 
under a hard-twigged bush, 
the brown, jaggy hawthorn. 

Clare's suffering is both personal and social 
because he speaks for all those victims of the 
Enclosure Acts which transformed rural Eng- 
land in the early decades of the last century. He 
compares Enclosure to a “Buonoparte” intent 
on destroying everything, and like Stalin's coi- 
• lectivization of. agriculture, Enclosure was a 
form of. violent and centrally directed social 
engineering. It was the Great Displacement, 
the crashing of a social class by market forces 
and political interests - Wapping in giant type. 

Tlie social forces that were to lift Clare up 
and then destroy him are prefigured in that 
flattiaed sense of alienation he describes five 
days after the publication of his first book, 

. ■ • foetus Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. 

-• Writing’ to his friend Octavius Gilchrist on 
Jantiary 21, 1820, Clare includes an “Address , 
. to a Copy of ‘Clares Poems’ Sent O. Gilchrist • 
Esqt” - a piece qf light verse in which be im- ' 
. agines Poeins Descriptive being given a gold- 
tooled binding. The actual volume is' “plain & 
simple” like its author, but the “gilded coat" it 
tnay receive will' elevate it beyond Gare's 


social position, rather like an upwardly mobile 
son leaving his illiterate labouring father be- 
hind. Clare’s father, like his mother and his 
wife, was illiterate, but the literate Clare is 
recognizing here that he’s just as trapped as 
they are. Addressing his printed text, he says: 

L— d knows I couldnt help but laugh 
To see ye fixt among yer betters 
Upon the learned shelves set off 
& fiasht about wi golden letters 

and he concludes by saying that if he and this 
sparky, proud volume happened to meet, the 
gilded book would “turn thy nose up wi' dis- 
dain / & thinkt disgrace thy dad to own". This 
means that his reputation - symbolized by the 
notional gold-binding - must always run ahead 
of him while he stays stuck where he is. He isn't 
worthy of his own work and must always be n 
stranger in the society which has created his 
reputation. He is writing against himself. 

Thus oral tradition enters the metropolitan 
world of printed texts, but nothing is changed - 
the fruit of Clare's labour disowns him, and he 
exists only os a type of abject advertisement for 
a commodity labelled Poems Descriptive of 
Rural Life and Scenery. The good, the- great 
and the chic may come to visit him: 

they will not let me keep quiet us ! usd to be - they 
send for me twice & 3 times a tiny out of the fields & 1 
urn still the strangers poppet Show what can their 
fancys create to be so anxious & so obstinate of being 
satisfied I am but a man (& a little one too) like 
others 

But Clare feels lacerated by their attentions, a 
puppet knocked about by audience, publishing 
industry and the reactions of his local commun- 
ity to his sudden fame. His gift has taken him 
away from that community and he begins to 
lose his sense of dwelling in the world - that 
“essence of dwelling" which Heidegger dis- 
cusses in “Building Dwelling Thinking”. 

As Edward Storey demonstrates in his 
biography Clare, the Stamford bookseller, 
Edward Drury, helped to initiate the process of 
Clare’s alienation. Drury was among the first 
people to notice Gare's talent and he took a 
bluntly practical view of the commodity-value 
of bis poems. Writing to his cousin, the pub- 
lisher John Taylor, Drury said in June 1819 
that he regarded Clare’s manuscript poems 

as wares that I have bought which will find a market 
in the great city. I want a broker or a partner to whom 
I can consign or share the articles I receive from the 
manufacturer. 

Six months later, on January 16, 1820, Poents 
Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery went on 
sale and Clare was propelled into polite soci- 
ety. It is painful to watch his spirit being racked 
by that terrible numbing English deference. 
Writing letters to the educated and powerful, 
he concludes “I am Respected Sir Your Gratful 
Servant John Clare”. He calls himself a 
“Pheasant” and a “Clown” and trembles under 
the mind-blowing attentions of bishops and 
aristocrats: “I send you some of the principal 
Subscribers which I have procured lately: the 
first of which is a Baronet!!!” 

This is the opening sentence of Clare’s first 
extant letter, and those stunned exclamation 
marks point to the spiked trap Clare fell into - 
his success set him apart from bis own com- 
munity, while the system of patronage and 
.publishing which created him could offer 
nothing but a fitfully marketable public image. 
The bare, nervous human being experienced 
this public attention as “all the cold apathy of 
killing kindness that has numbed me”. It’s little 
wonder the strain destroyed him. Like the 
badger in one of his finest poems, Gare felt 
hunted, torn and persecuted, a harmless victim 
of social violence. 

To approach his experience we need to see 
the English class-system as ft type of apartheid, 
a form of segregation which made Clorq feel 
like a black slave chai ned in a plantation . Clare 
believed that slavery was “disgraceful to a 
country professing religion" and it would seem 
that at some level he felt himself to be a slave 
who had mistaken the brief kiss of fame, for a 
lasting manumission. But Clare was initially no 
radical - “I am as far as my politics reaches 
‘King & Country’" - and it’s clear that. he tried 
to square his conservatism with the upsetting 
facts of his social experience. He became 
obsessed by art episode in which he’d ad- 
dressed a stranger In Drury’s bookshop as he 
•' (bight anyone else, The stranger turned. out to 
be tfie Marquis Qf Exeter and Clare trans- 

V c 1 i ,: , i r j i • ;i i- ..!■ ; .i m ij 1. V: '1 


formed their terse equal speech-encounter into 
a “cursed blunder”, a shocking solecism that 
haunted him like damnation. 

The agrarian unrest of the 1830s seriously 
disturbed Clare nnd in January 1831, he 
praised Viscount Altliorp, the leader of the 
House of Commons and one of the chief sup- 
porters of the Reform Bill. Clare hoped that 
the government might be ublc to “find out the 
way to better the unbearable oppressions of 
the labouring classes” and he was divided be- 
tween afear of revolution and his identification 
with his own class. He tells Taylor that 

ihc 'people' as they arc called were a year or two 
back as harmless ns (lies - they did not seem even to 
be susceptible of injustice but when insult began to 
be tried upon them by the unreasonable & the proud 
their blood boiled into a volcano & the irniption is as 
certain as death if no remedy can be found to relieve 
them. 

As Alan Sinficld has recently reminded us in 
his contribution to the Rereading Literature 
series, Tennyson was at this time an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, where he paraded 
armed with a dub and helped put out fires that 
had been started by rebellious labourers. Yet it 
would be wrong to see Clnre nnd Tennyson as 
being politically very far apart - both believed 
in reform and shared a similar patriotism. 
However, they were thousands of miles apart 
socially, and it’s that sense of an nbsolutc social 
divide which weighs on Clare in his letters. 
That divide is the renl ndanf, n “bottomless” 
void between the classes which the “clown” 
stared into and was destroyed by. 

Clare lived through and was spiritually dam- 
aged by the change from the free space of the 
open field system tp the reticulated, boxed-in 
pattern of fields which Enclosure created. Two 
million acres of wild land were also enclosed 
and this seizure of “the common heath” 
traumatized Gare. It’s difficult for us now- 
adays to register that shock, but a visit to the 
village of Laxton in Nottinghamshire, the last 
surviving example of the feudal open-field 
system, does help towards an understanding of 
the great change that hit Clare's community. 
To walk along a wide chalky track through 
gently sloping ploughland with no hedges is to 
step out of the owned space of fenced and 
protected private property into wbat feels like 
a free, almost floating environment. You are in 
touch with land and space and sky, and that 
sense of natural freedom depends on the ab- 
sence of barriers and partitions. Here you can 
sense what England used to be like; once out of 
it you are pushed back against the artificially 


“natural” world of thick hedges and rectangles 
which our ordinary experience tells us has been 
there always, eternally. The transition back 
into the enclosed world brings with it 0 certain 
sense of gluinnc.ss and suffocation. 

During his years in Northampton General 
Lunatic Asylum, Clare saw himself as being 
locked in the "purgatoriall hell & French Bas- 
tilc of English liberty" and from his comer of 
that hell the Ranter convert denounced “Eng- 
lish priestcraft & english bondage more severe 
then the slavery of Egypt & Affrica". For all 
the tough desperate moderation of Clare’s pro- 
fessed social opinions in the pre-asylum years, 
his political subconsciousness is a territory of 
primal hurt and bondage where something wild 
- some uniquely sensitive spirit - tries to jeuk 
away from all institutions. With its lack of 
punctuation, freedom from standard spelling 
and its charged demotic ripples, Clare's writing 
becomes a form of Nation Language beating its 
head against the walls of urbane, polished Offi- 
cial Standard. This is apparent in a letter to 
Taylor where Clare first strategically praises 
his publisher's editorial improvements and 
then adds: "you cross’d 'gulsh’d I think the 
word expressive but doubt its a provincialism 
it means tearing or tluusting up with great 
force take it or leave it as you please”. Be- 
tween “gulsh'd" and “gushed” there is a wide 
social gap tlmt is like the distinction between 
hollow charm and a real social force, one that 
desperately wants to burst through all types of 
barriers and enclosures. 

Ten yenrs nfter his attempt to protect 
“gulsh'd” from extinction, Clare wrote to 
Taylor that he was “astonied” at finding words 
in “chaucer that are very common now in what 
is called the mouths of the vulgar". This is the 
reverse perception of that gold binding which 
Clare had Imagined for Poems Descriptive nnd 
it shows him beginning to feel a confidence in 
his own language that Chaucer os literary Insti- 
tution, a well of ethnically pure English, had 
previously helped rob him of. Clare's identity 
is created in and through the language he uses 
and is then distorted by the changes forced on 
him by the need to tame that language in order 
to sell the poems it speaks. 

'' Lord Radstock and other patrons insisted 
that Clare rid his poems of “radical slang” and 
ungrateful social sentiments, so the battle be- 
tween the two nations is fought out in business 
correspondence about Gare’s grammar and 
use of common speech. Taylor edits, shapes 
and sometimes rewrites Clare’s poems, sends 
them back and Gare replies: “your verse is a 
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develish puzzle I may nllcr but I cannot 
mend grammar in learning is like Tyranny in 
government". His identification of (his unfet- 
tered hut precise language with English liberty 
is sometimes made through the figure of Wil- 
liam Cobhett, whose writings Clare admired 
and to whose Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage he often referred. When we consider 
contemporary reactions to Clare’s language we 
can see that every non-standard word he used 
could provoke a class anxiety and fear. That 
sense of threat is apparent in a reviewer’s reac- 
tion to The Shepherd's Calendar: 

We had mu. however, perused many pages before 
we discovered that our self- suspicions were wholly 
groundless. Wretched taste, poverty of thought, and 
unintelligible phraseology, for some lime appeared 
it* only characteristic*. There was mulling, perhaps, 
which mure provoked uur spleen than the want of a 
glossary; for, without such an assistance . how could 
we perceive the fitness und beauty of such words as - 
enisling - sliicth - whinneys - greening - tootles - 
cnmriiing - kings - pmgged - spindling - siting - 

s (rutiles - i&c. &c. 

Those words have a beautifully erotic quality; 
each is a unique subversion of the uptight 
efficiency of Official Standard, and the reviewer 
rejects them in an angrily instil utional manner. 

This constriction of language was paralleled 
by the enclosure of the countryside, ami sev- 
eral years before mental illness set in Clare is 
already imagining himself (rapped in Babylon. 

I Ic encloses an imitation of the I37t!i Psalm in 
a letter to Taylor: 


By Babels streams wc sat & sighed 
Yea we in sorrow wept 
To think of Sions foimcr pride 
That now in ruin slept 

Our Harps upon the willows hung 
Cares silenced every siring 
Our woes unheeded & unsung 
No hearts had wc to sing 

For they thnt mode us captive there 
& did iis nil the wrong 
Insulted us in our despair 
& asked us for a song 

In Psalm 114 the psalmist begins by re- 
membering how Israel “went out of Egypt, the 
house of Jacob from n people of strange lan- 
guage". and in the psalm which Clare imitated 
Etc asks “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in n 
strange Iand7" Although Clare tactically 
avoids rendering that question in his version of 
Psalm 137, it is fundamental to (he Babylonian 
experience he underwent. That experience is 
similar to the historical anger and suffering 
which beats through the poems in James 
Berry’s anthology of Westindian-British poet- 
ry, News from Babylon. The common cultural 
root is Bible prolcsiunlism - that driven, ex- 
ulted, desperate identification with the scrip- 
tures which Clare gained nccess to through his 
early interest in Dissenting groups nnd when he 
joined tlic Ranters in 1824. Lt is hard to convey 
the intensity of such experience to those nur- 
tured in more "balanced" or more theologi- 
cally coherent cultures, and similarly (lie term 


Everyday innovations 


C. H. Sisson 



ALANCIIEBZOY 

WUilam Barnes; A life of the Dorset poet 
192pp. Wimbornc: The Dovecote Press. £8.95. 
0946139327 


1986 is the centenary of the death of William 
Barnes - "the Dorset poet", as those who 
speak of him often add, through a fear that he 
may still not be as well known as he deserves to 
be. In fact Barnes’s work is familiar to a large 
number of readers, not all of whom see him as a 
purely local figure. Yet what Geoffrey Grigson 
said in his excellent selection from the poems 
(1950) remains generally true: "just as Barnes 
kept in Dorset during his life, so he has been 
kept in Dorset ever since”. And the critical 
point, as Grigson said, "Is to deliver him - to 
extract him from his rather snobbishly affixed 
integument of mud; to exhibit his mind's cool- 
aired quality”. 

A life of Barnes, with its necessary emphasis 

on particulars of time and place, is perhaps not 
the best vehicle for the kind of liberating critic- 
ism which might bring biro to a wider audience . 

A clue to what is required might rather be. 
found in David Wright’s observation that 
Barnes “qever read contemporary poets; he 
did not want do be trammelled with their 
thoughts *nd styles. Instead he modelled him- 
self ’as regards only metre and rhyme’ on poets 
of foreign 'literatures, just as Pound and Eliot 
were to prescribe In the next century.” It was, 
however, Barnes’s use of dialect that really set 
.him aside from the current of his age, throwing •! 

Um back, as Alan Chedzoy*s biography appo- 
sitely show*, on hix memories of his early days 
In the Vale of Biackmoie al (he beginning of 
. ine century; He was the son of a ‘'labourer m 
mwbasidry” at it time when the phrase covered 
tedant farmers” as well as "skilled farm work- 
ora hwre iabourers", hilt bis family had in 
carUer times certainly, owned Some land of 
ttefr own-r. It, tew the: ethos/of these small, 
P^W-t/^^VP^ViclecI hint with 
, ihe ^Aaptid disease 1 ’, to use i 

'OHgw‘* phi^v .. . ... , 

; : ware had JJlbCr own rurfcl and 

hUlieflo 
but A closor 

; :jpkrflUCl^ With ltofri&>wlfo1ived outhls life in 
;* mdes&Prdvd^ as Borhes did in 

? ihet, 
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decide; ryasa ' 
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dialect that had no literature". He was writing 
in an English, the first English he knew, 
dominated by that Saxon element which he 
always felt should have more place in the stan- 
dard national Innguoge. It cannot be said that 
his experiments in saxonizing the standard lan- 
guage, or the acute but home-made philology 
with which he backed his claims, pointed a way 
forward. His significance is of a different kind. 

Chedzoy has a close familiarity not only with 
Barnes’s published works but with the note- 
books and correspondence in the Dorset 
County Museum, and this enables him to give 
some lively touches to the familiar picture of 
the schoolmaster in Dorchester and the parish 
priest in Winterbourne Came - a picture the 
main outlines of which were established by 
Barnes’s daughter Lucy in her Life (by “Lead- 
er Scott") published in 1887. Barnes was not a 
fraud, and there are no amazing secrets to be 
revealed. The depths of the man are in his 
poems, where they ought to be, and what is 
most valuable in later book* on him is the more 
detailed exploration of particular aspects of his 
multifarious activities - as, for example, in Tre- 
vor Head’s William Barnes the Schoolmaster 
(1966). Chedzoy does not offer this kind of 
specialist inquiry; he is Chairman of the Wil- 
liam Barnes Society and, the publisher tells us, 
“well-known to Dorset -audiences as a lecturer 
on Barries and a reader of his dialect poetry”. 
Barnes was in his own day well known for his 
■readings to audiences which included many 
labouring men, and evdn after the Second 
World War bis songs were sung by a pianist 
entertainer in at least one pub in a Dorset 
village. There was a genuinely popular element 
in these scholarly poems, though no doubt it 
has faded as the dialect has faded and the in- 
habitants have'hud access t6 Wpr?e eiitfertain- ’ 
raertfl Chedzoy’s Life is, as he says, “short and 
pmllS much detail'’. He has “tried to use the 
poetry ai biographical evidence”; he has had 
“the Intention of re-interpreting" Barnes’s life 
"for h modem readership”. Yet surely the task 
of a literary biographer Is rather to use biog- 
raphical evidence to rc-interpretthe poems. 
Chct^oy is, admittedly, not the only Htefery 
biographer to ignore the importance of the 
distinction. ' 

The foal significance of William Barnes, 
which, one would wish to see celebrated at his 
centenary, is his triumphant and accurate use 
of ordinary speech in vene of great technical 
accomplishment. The lyricism of the songs is 
retching, but a little volume which segregated 
the numerous dialogue, pieces, the.^eclocucs" 
would, establish hii claiins to be regarded m an 
^rt^Marjoyaipr, jjfosfag ; tote Uupneaai, 
tod inpOrripetence ’oNriotfcot : die* allegedly^ : 
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“culture shock" is inadequate to describe a 
torn speech straggling in its homelessness 
against the dead letter. 

Clare’s madness was therefore nothing less 
than his manner of living his society’s history, 
and his idea of himself as black slave, prize- 
fighter, Bastille prisoner, captive of the 
Babylonians, combines images of social injus- 
tice with a symbol of individualistic escape 
from a rural slum (Jack Randall the prize- 
fighter). His oral writing speaks for and to all 
those who dream of unlocking a frozen lan- 


guage and redeeming an unjust society; iti s the 
more unfortunnte that Mark Storey’s excellent 
edition of his letters is prohibitively expensive 
though it could prove the basis for a paperback 
selection. Storey very helpfully prints some 
letters to Clare from his family and from John 
Taylor, and this should prepare the ground for 
the eventual publication of the full correspond- 
ence with the latter. Let us hope that before the 
century ends Clare’s works will be circulating 
in cheap editions and the road to Helpston wilt 
be packed with astonied pilgrims. 
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Publishing Days 

Sitting at a desk with my feet up 

on the bottom drawer, reading manuscripts, 

I have a vision of an author, in his underwear 
at the typewriter. Through a window 
come noises: boys playing ball, the diastole 
of traffic. But he is oblivious, 
typing away faster than I can read. 

Now and then I leave my desk 
and stroll about . . . look out the window 
to the Hudson, where the ocean liners 
tie up; the Elizabeth , 

the New Amsterdam, the lie de France . . . 
and sit down again. The work is pleasant, 
undemanding, and underpaid. 


I go to literary gatherings 

where editors rub elbows with authors 

and agents, 'fhere are familiar faces: 

Mailer, Styron, Baldwin, Bellow, 
and many that have since disappeared. 

The room is filled with smoke, a hubbub 

of talk about paperback sales 

and Hollywood contracts. The door keeps opening 

with more and more crowding to get in, 

like the cabin scene in A Night at the Opera. 


Sometimes I take the train 
to Old Greenwich, Connecticut, 
where the head editor has his house. 

There the party is continuing . , . 
more novelists, more literary agents, 
and some of J, B.’smore personable neighbours: 
a corporation lawyer, say, or psychiatrist. 

We play games like Twenty Questions . . . 
a game, I recall, in which you choose 
one of the people in the room 
and they all guess, by asking questions, 
which one it is. Questions such as, 

“If this person were an automobile 
what kind of automobile would it be7” 

Frequently this leads to a discussion . 

of the person’s character . .. sometimes flattering 

and sometimes, definitely, not. 


One weekend there is a hurricane 

and flood warning. Cars come up Old Clubhouse Road 

from the beach, honking their horns. 

But J. B.’s house stands on higher ground . 

, Md, he assures us, we are in no danger. 

With time things that ^ never happened ' 

seem as real as things that did. /. • • / . 

The house is floating ou t on the Sound 

with lighted windows, and a voice 

j * fromiflside it, faintly heard, . 

rL* \ -\k asking, ‘‘tf this person were a .vegetable • 
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Timeless identities 


First Blood II 


Robert Sheppard 

ROY FISHER 
A Furnace 

48pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95 . 

0192819585 

When Roy Fisher’s Poems 1955-1980 was pub- 
lished, it made available to a wider audience a 
poetic enterprise of great importance that had 
hitherto been granted only limited - often 
small press - circulation. Suddenly, he 
achieved what the Americans call “visibility" 
and he seems to be following Basil Bunting as a 
re-discovered poet of unfashionable difficulty 
and suspicious foreignness. 

The comparison with Bunting is pertinent: A 
Furnace, like Briggflatts, is a long poem of 
ambitious scope, consisting of lyric passages 
arranged as sequences, employing a variety of 
technical devices and free-verse styles. In the 
marvellously evocative “Introit" to the main 
poem, Fisher points the reader back, both to 
his long work City (1961), concerned with his 
native Birmingham, and to the defamiliarizing 
poems of the 1970s, the period of his percep- 
tual “scratch ontology". 

Even in City, Birmingham had to be “made 
strange” and hallucinatory, but here Fisher is 
under no such compulsion, although character- 
istically “metaphors, riddles, resemblances” 
are continually offered by the surface aspects 
of things. But he has a more questioning, less 
playful, approach to the mystery of a percep- 
tion 

that keeps a time of its own, 
made up from the long 
discrete moments 
of the stages of the street, 
each bred off the last as if by 
causality. 

In earlier poems these “discrete moments" 
and their imaginative transformations had 
variously oppressed and delighted Fisher; in 
A Furnace they are subordinated to his search 
for a validating - and not merely scratch - 
ontology. Metaphoric play no longer simply 
counterparts the riddle of evanescent appear- 
ances, it enacts the quest for identification in 
disparity. Fisher acknowledges the ambiva- 
lence of this when he deploys his old trick of 
emptying the metaphor of its tenor: 

a stain in the plaster that so 
resembles - and that body of air . . . 

(hat’s like 

nothing that ever was. 

What had previously been the operation of 
an individual post-Modernist imagination has 
become a universalized, Romantic principle; 
Fisher notes, with approval, John Cowper 
Powys’s contention “that the making of all 


kinds of identities is a primary impulse which 
the cosmos itself has”. A Furnace attempts to 
reveal these "timeless identities / riding in the 
flux” by working on some of the moments at 
which they achieve personal or historical 
“materialization” or "the coming into / 
... the guesswork of the senses”. They can 
range from the perceptual transformations 
implicit in a 

skein of connections from 

lichens to collapsed faces . 
in drenched walls 

to the ancestral evidence of “William Fisher, / 
age ten years, occupation, jeweller” in 
nineteenth-century Birmingham. The con- 
tinual comparison between, and superimposi- 
tion of, urban Birmingham and rural Stafford- 
shire - which, again, owes much to Powys - 
suggests topographical transformation. 

The familiar notion of the “palimpsest” of 
succeeding settlements on one site is presented 
as though it were a speeded-up film (which 
accelerates at industrialization), but Fisher 
emphasizes discontinuitiesof culture. Cultures 
are formed by the collision of active forces, not 
by their collusion, and are entropic: “unstable, 
dividing, grouping again / differently". This, 
combined with frequent evidence of working- 
class scepticism about civic authority in the 
“primordial" lives of ordinary people, ensures 
(hat there is no unifying vision of cultural 
identity, no totalizing myth. Romanticism's 
flight from industrialization is turned back on 
itself and a mercurial “Nature" is an inescap- 
able fact, “an imperative”, for the urban 
population. 

The poem - though it has a clear form and an 
elaborate plan - is heterogeneous and un- 
hiernrcliical. Fisher’s attempts to encapsulate 
cultural history do not always quite convince 
(nor does the occasional lapse into ponderous 
diction that signals uncertain reverence). 
Fisher is working to extend his range in this, his 
longest work in verse, only by working against 
the grain of his sensibility. When a thought or a 
movement of ideas is presented with the fidel- 
ity accorded to natural processes, the writing is 
sparklingly brilliant; but inert fact and com- 
mentary undermine the phenomenologist in 
Fisher. However, at his best, a few of his lines 
can tersely present the balanced relation be- 
tween his new-found metaphysics and his view 
of cultural change: 

Clarity 

of the unmoving core 
comes implacably out 
through all that's material: 

wails of battleship scrap, 
the raising up of Consett 
along the skyline, 
the taking of it down again. 


In compassion and revolt 


Stephen Romer ; 

JAMES BERRY 
Chain of Days 

94pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 
0192119648 

To read the long title-poem of James Berry’s 
collection Chain of Days is to rediscover ex- 
pressive language. Its imagery is rich, its 
rhythms various, its meaning direct artd its 
idiom inventive and highly personal. Its matter 
is the Caribbean (Berry was born in Jamaica 
and came to England in 1948), particularly the 
way the natural brilliance of the Caribbean 
islands is shot through with the darkness of 
their colonial history. In Berry’s best work, 
nature and history coexist, but the former pre- 
cedes and follows the latter, enclosing it in the 
maternal principle: "My mother knows how to 
ignore my father. / My mother puts food and 
clothes / together out of air. Bush and bark and 
grasses / work for my mother”; • 

This ability to ignore the fatheir is important , 
because it is he who is associated With the 
problem of history, arid more particularly of 
heritage, which the son must confront. By re- 
monstrating with his father in ii spirit of com- 
passion and revolt, Beriy finds.his most com- 
piling thenle, and it' recurs throughout the 


book. It is rooted in the particular, as the poet 
looks back to his childhood: “My father stut- 
ters before authority. / His speeches have no 
important listener. / No idea that operates 
my father / invites me to approach him." This 
childish frustration is taken up in later poems 
where the same feelings find a more intellec- 
tual formulation, as in “New World Colonial 
Child”: “Father's learning long taught / him, 
he's too lazy / to be man, too worthless / to be 
paid for work”. 

There can be no simple way of sloughing off 
his father’s defeated attitude, and beyond It the 
deep psychic damage inflicted by slavery; 
although it may be invisible. Berry implies, the 
feel of U is none the less ineradicable. The 
majority of the poems in this book address the 
problem of ' racism, either anecdotally, as ini 
* “God’s Greatest Country, 1945”, about racial 
intolerance in the United States, or (n the grave 
rhythms of "Reclamation". 

By the candour of their utterance, very neat- 
ly ail the poems in tills colleciion, including the 
vlvidshort poemsin Creole; command respect; 
but I think Btoy is at his best when he allows 
the maternhl. principle, in its sensuous West 
Indian incarnation, to hold momentary sway - 
as it can do even In the markets of London to 
Which, as he affirms in the final poem; the 
“Caribbean hills Have moved and come” in an 
array, of sweet-smelling fruits and herbs. 


Simon Rae 

JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 

The Immolation of Aleph 

96pp. Manchester: Carcanct.£4.95. 

0856355577 


John Healh-Stubbs's new collection displays 
all the characteristics of his previous books- an 
impressive range of subject-matter and vocab- 
ulary, a deep but lightly worn erudition, and a 
wide diversity of forms, from the tightly 
rhymed lyric to baggier free verse. As so often 
in the past, Heath-Stubbs acts as a kind of 
unofficial laureate, producing commemorative 
verse to mark, for instance, the birth of Prince 
Willinm, and the birthdays of his friends and 
fellow-poets David Wright, George Barker 
and Charles Causley. On show too is his pre- 
cise knowledge of nature, down to and includ- 
ing the “Theatre of Insects”. (Reading these 
closely observed meditations on beetles, lady- 
birds, moths, butterflies, wasps and bees, one 
would never imagine that Heath-Stubbs is now 
blind.) 

lleath-Stubbs's joy in the multi furiousness 
of the natural world is often expressed simply 
through listing: (he poet revels in inventories of 
birds, beasts or flowers. His best-known poem, 
“The History of the Flood", fittingly derives 
from the story of Noah's Ark. And The Im- 
molation of Aleph contains more celebratory 
reelings-off: “Ruddocks, Dunnocks, i Citrils, 
Serins, Siskins, Spinks, 1 Orphean warblers, 
Ortolans, Golden Orioles". Despite this Ada- 
mic impulse, however, when wc actually meet 
Adam in the title poem, he is not naming but 
killing -sacrificing the Ox (Aleph), in the rab- 
binical tradition the first creature to die at the 
hands of man, and as the poem goes on to 
demonstrate, only the initial letter in man- 
kind's alphabet of blood. Though this is carried 


through with Heath-Stubbs's usual assurance, 
the ground has been worked over before - by, 
among others, Byron, Clough and D. J. 
Enright. 

A similar staleness dogs Heath-Stubbs's re- 
turn to classical subjects , though he attempts to 
inject o contemporary interest by adopting a 
colloquial tone and applying modern attitudes 
or insights to his chosen heroes. Thus Alexan- 
ders made to ask; “Mother, how far must I go/ 
Before I'm free of you? / How much more must 
I destroy, father/ Before you will believe me?" 
And Julius Caesar reflects: “in the end / 1 will 
go up to heaven and be a god. / Meanwhile here 
in Rome / There’s muddle to clear up.” Far 
more satisfying are the poet’s excursions into 
the less distant past, such as “Nixon, the 
Cheshire Prophet". Nixon was a rough peasant 
in the lime of James I, with a strong line in 
doom-laden prophecies. Partly out of interest, 
and partly to shut him up, James invited him to 
Court. Nixon refused at first, struck by an in- 
timation of death - by starvation. Nonsense, 
retorted the King, you can live in the kitchens. 
The cooks, however, found the unkempt and 
pilfering prophet getting under their feet. “So 
they put him in a hole - It was a disused wine- 
cooling vault - and threw down scraps / From 
time to time, but not ungenerously.” But then 
the court moved to Windsor, and Nixon was 
forgotten. “For dnys und days, / His cries re- 
verberated through the vaults, / But fainter and 
fainter . . . 

For all his ranging over the vast spnn of 
human myth and history, Heath-Stubbs is 
perhaps most firmly at home in a continuing 
tradition rooted in the English countryside, 
and glimpsed here in the dosing lines of the last 
poem in the book, “Before Dawn": 

These are the whenlfields 
Orient nnd immortal, that Traherne 
Recalled, that Kilvert looked upon - 
As, in their priestly hands, the stuff of lime trans- 
mutes. 


After the still-to-be-enjoyed 


Tim Dooley 


RONBUTLIN 

Ragtime In Unfamiliar Bars 
51pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.95. 

0436078104 

Like the late W. S. Graham, his fellow Scots- 
man Ron Butlin creates fictions which insist on 
their own fictional status. He has considerable 
lyrical and narrative gifts and a strong visual 
imagination - all of which are used compara- 
tively conventionally in the title-poem, a 
dramatic monologue concerning the frustra- 
tions of a piano feadier and composer. Else- 
where the scenes be creates hover uneasily bn 
the verge of self-effacement. Again and again 
Butlin reminds us that his poems are linguistic 
constructs, their scenes “coloured-in” by the 
imagination, orchestrated from unreality in the 
service of an uncertain vision. 

Your fingers were pressing down keys; they released 
as silence spanning one moment, the naming, 
the counting and colouring-in 

or all that you were, so briefly, just then. 

Such an aesthetic of unease, wjtfi its conscious- 
ly expressed doubts over the validity of its own 
processes and its strong sense of the tempor- 
ary, is familiar in recent British poetry. Butlin’s 
individuality rests on the narrowness and thor- 
oughness of his application of this aesthetic 
inside a specific literary tradition - that of the 
metaphysical love lyric. He takes from Dbnnp 
and others a vision of the all-inclusive erotic 
bond gallantly flattering lovers while threaten- 
ing the substantiality of the world around 
them: ; 

Hours earlier you wore darkness ns love itself; 
moonlight you ground more Gnely with each kiss, 
starlight you scattered out of reach. 

Lovers may fashion their own universes, but 
if - and this seems to be Butlin’s experience - 
love is fragile and short-lived, such universes 
must exist In advanced stales of entropy. In 
“The Embroideress" he watches as a woman 
stitches figures which “embrace In silence / 


then slowly tear themselves apart”. A further 
conceit lias him os the embroideress, passion 
making an Identity between lover and beloved: 

Fascinated ] watch my fingers work busily 
leaving a trail of men and women 
upon a roll of cloth. 

For too long I have been struggling with this dream 
of endless stitching and endless mutilation: 
everything depends upon the moment of awakening 
— a moment that may have already passed. 

A real abyss seems to lie behind ButUn's fascin- 
ated pursuit of the still-to-be-enjoyed: a fear of 
death that is approached directly in the final 
poems of the volume and a sense of the “depth 
and distance" of “The Gods That I Know 
Best”. 

As a whole, though, Ragtime in Familiar 
Bars is spirited in its refusal of glumness. Its 
cycles of deconstruction end on a 'triumphal 
note with “all the world” trapped outside (he 
lovers' bedroom window. Butlin's sensuous 
use 0 f language convinces the reader that this is 
the world's loss. 


P E N (r l l N C L A S S 1 CS 


I - It rides inability to ;u:l. to shape 
lie i' own future, is the emit winch 
precipitates her tragic destiny: a 
destiny which is intolerable not only 
for its victim, but also for those who 
love her, 

THOMAS HARDY 

A PAIR OL BLUE 
EYES 

Edited with an Introduction 
hv Roue 1 Irbb.itsou 
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Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 



ft is only three yenrs ago that Mrs Betty Trask 
died, romantically leaving the bulk of her 
estate to (lie Society of Authors in trust, to set 
up awards worth £17,500 a year for first novels 
ofa romantic turn, L>y writers under thirty-five 
Already however, the society has discreetly 
revised the rates. According to Isabel Col- 
egate, chairman of this year’s judges, it was 
always wrong to imagine Mrs Trask as a Mills 
and Boon addict - her surviving friends have 
exp amed that what she really liked was a good 
book wrth a plot and characters, and ns little 
ike Ulysses as possible. This now comes out in 
he society's paraphrase as “first novels (pub- 
ishcd or unpublished) of a romantic and tradi- 
tional - not experimental - nature". The prize 

money “has to be used for travel abroad" 
(though not, doubtless, as an excuse for exile 
silence and cunning). In fact, it sounds very 
like n prize for a novel by Anita Brookner 
{except for the ungallont age qualification), 
which prompts (he thought that It should - or 

TW,~ “ UScfuI ,cver for Anthony 

rnwnite, chairman of this year's Booker Prize 
panel, to shift that prize back in n more adven- 
turous direction. Especially since there don’t 
seem to he enough convincing traditionalists to 
go round: there was a deteetnblc air of enthnr- 
raHmcnt nl (lie Society of Authors’ party when 
i became dear tlmt the winner of the largest 

( X !r" SfX, > of Mrs Trask’s legacy - Tim 
1 arks s Tongues of Flame - was also a runner 
up for last year’s Sinclair Prize, and had 
already won one of the Somerset Maugham 
awards, as had another short-listed novel* Pat- 
ricia Ferguson's Family Myths and Legends. 

* * + 

ZZH C - S Z wl, T ouldn ’ 1 have been h hit sur- 
prised is Mr Sydney Leon. Founder, Chair- 
man, Secretary and Treasurer of the Society 

Innn Au,l,0r - W ^0 lias jj 

announced his own rival prize: “known as the 


1986 SUPA ‘Founder’s Award’ for an original 
unpublished work in any category that has 
been rejected by an agent and/or pub- 
lisher . . 

Mr Leon turned to writing late in life, and 
discovered that to be a writer is to be uniquely 
powerless - "powerless to do anything more 
about one's work than send it to a publisher". 
He is now convinced that only the published 
arc published, strange as it may seem, and only 
the prize-winners win prizes, and that it is time 
for the army of mute inglorious Miltons to 
make themselves into a pressure-group, buy 
their own printing presses and do it them- 
selves. So far, his advertisements in the Sunday 
papers have, he says, produced all sorts of new 
authors undreamed of by the publishing estab- 
lishment -for example a little old lady of eighty 
who has written a torrid lesbian yarn set in a 
comprehensive school (“the setting is spot 
on ). Mr Leon himself is working on a history 
of the nsc of the cinema, based on his own 
experience of “a lifetime in the business" (“I 
knew Sidney Bernstein In the old days - when 
he was skint, truly, boraclc lint"), and this time 
will know better than to send it off unsolicited 
to jom tlie piles of sad, unread manuscripts that 
he sees all the lime in his mind’s eye. SUPA 

2“™'“ 261 427 U PP" Richmond 

Road West, London, SW14. 

* * * 

Jeremy Bentham’s stuffed skeleton was cere- 
monially wheeled out the other day at Uni- 
versity College London, to preside over the 
inauguration of the International Bentham 

t°r C i « m ! 15 “ °!? hoot of the Be ntham Pro- 
ject at University College, currently one of the 

largest academic enterprises in Europe, started 
in the mid-1960s, and devoted to producing the 
first definitive edition of the Works (twelve 
volumes already published, fifty-odd to come). 
The international" emphasis is appropriate- 
Bcnlhnin has always been a prophet without i 
honour ln his own country (Hazlitt remarked in j 
his lifetime that he was much better known in “ 
Europe, best known “in the plains of Chili [ric] . 


and the mines of Mexico") despite the atten- 
tions of people like A. J. Ayer and Lord 
Kobbms (a great admirer) who helped get the 
Project off the ground. 

Somehow, says Dr Fred Rosen of the UC 
team, the British have managed to caricature 
Bentham as an authoritarian figure, whereas in 
ruth he was libertarian. Radicals and revolu- 
tionaries from all over the world beat a path to 
his door in search of draft constitutions - but 
then they had read him in French (in the 1802 
edit, on by his Swiss disciple Etienne Dumont) 
not ,n the crabbed, eareful English that Hazlitt 
thought was what kept Bentham from being 
tried for high treason, because it relieved his 
fellow countrymen of the obligation of under- 
lie WriteS a ,an 8 ua 8® of his own 

hatdarkens knowledge", wrote Hazlitt dark- 
y. The vast manuscript collections at Universi- 
ly College and in the British Library, and the 

teriXhm CHOn in GeneVa ’ COn,ain ma - 
inhi- h h 5 « °° conlrover sial even to be 
;S d,n Benthamese, like the eminently 
rational pieces on homosexuality celebrated in 

L^r p r sspiendid Byr ° n md Greek 

Lr 6 lKrn T WCd in the rz - 5of Sep‘em- 
° r R ° Sen CXpeCtS that Bentham 
on open government and on the arguments for 

“ S 'V aid < which * was me first* 
propose) will prove equally topical, if less ex- 

J 110 Internal| onal Bentham Sodety will pub- 
lish a new journal, Utilitas, to replace the ore- 

wmflto nt be m a hT d f Mi h neWsletters: me mbers 

relced rX '° b “ y n ~ edido " « 

* * * 


NATIONAL STYLES OF REGULATION 

Envlronmsnlal Policy In Greet Britain and the United States 
By DAVID VOGEL "An elegant and vivid portrait of differences in regula- 
tions so profound as to go to the heart of contrasts between Britain and 
American political culture." -Aaron Wildavsky, University of California, 
Berkeley. “A significant contribution to the emerging Held of comparative 
regulatory studies. Richly detailed and forcefully argued."- Robert B. 
Reich. Harvard. $14.25 paper; $43.95 cloth 

THE WRONG WAR 

American Policy and the Dimensions of the Korean Conflict, 1950-1953 
By ROSEMARY FOOT. Concentrating on the debate over expansion of 
the Korean conflict, Foot reveals the strains it caused both within the 
U.S. bureaucracy and between America and Its allies. $32.95 

CONTROLLING CHEMICALS 

• The Polities of Regulation In Europe and the United States 
By RONALD BRICKMAN, SHEILA JASANOFF, and THOMAS 1LGEN. 
The first systematic comparison of the policies and politics of toxic chem- 
ical regulation In Great Britain, France, west Germany, and the United 
\ ; States. $38.45 

FOOD TRADE AND FOREIGN POLICY 

. Indie, the Soviet Union, and fhe United ptatet 
. By ROBERT L. PAARLBERG. “This book provides first-rale, well- 
Informed histories of Indian, Soviet, and American pol Icies — Foreign Af- 
,, fairs. ’'Useful and enlightening ."— International Law and Politics. $14,25 
j paper; $32.93 ctalh 


tyow available 

/n pqpor^cfr, ,, • 

- THE WAR FOR 
LEBANON, 
^W0*18«S 

.iRbVlMd edition -Updated 

ttirotiflh Mey.iMS : , 

1 By itamar Rabin GViCHr 

:: :$l0-95pap«r;S32.95 clofo 1 


THE ILLOG1C OF 
AMERICAN 
NUCLEAR STRATEGY 

By ROBERT JERVIS. 

$10,95 paper; $32.9$ cloth; 

CONVENTIONAL 

DETERRENCE 

By JOHN J. MEARSHEtMER. ' 

$14.25 papefi $38.45 cloth ", ,, , 


S At auction 

riate: _ 

edin Woudhuy sen 

vn in ~~ ~ ~~ 
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I Lhe outstanding items in Sotheby’s Western 
manuscripts and miniatures sale on June 24 are 

S b f " 8 “ Sh , interest - Chiet amon g these 
must be four early (hirteenth-centurv linslc 
teaves illustrating Ihe life of Thomas iBccke, 
mth remarkably attractive pictures and an 

oc^ossdlabip I,rCCO f ded Fre " Ch in ^yming 
octosyllabic couplets. This fragment mav dr 

nve pom either St Albans Abbey or wSt 

the «me“nf S1 !^S l,ent his “ >Iy is “"“"“i": by 

SSaasrrj-sS 

WSS^Thc charVof\t"e P fr U a“ nt SJSS£ 

Er A H UlCy ha r been abroad for at least two 
inoffth ™™' ,f n °‘ m ° re ’ itwou[d be gratify- 
prlfai^eLZe, 'bovver j" £££"* 

at £200,00Q-£300.000. ’ ™ y dauntm 8 

^t*issisr^si 

well as having pictures for each month, of the 
year also has some useful tables {Dominical 
lefteis, eclipses), the Kings of England a™d 
fomous events in world history. This SI Z 
EJK P^bablymade for someone scarify 
{ twwewitwntains the very minimum of tS ■ 
jt is expected to fetch £2,000-£3,000 It is fol’ 
owed by an equally att^e Ck an S.' 
usually Gnely decorated early.GReenth^centurv 
«>py of the Wycliffite Gospels. XchTs S 

mated to go as high as ws firm t, ■ t 
fohoweda^,^ later “y 5® L~ 

SWutS mld ^ 0nil0n °"o of the 

T«L A enr enty - ,W ° lc * f ihi oS 

1 ! d " E&S3S . . : 

mmals, is expected to reach £7 OQG-fin nnh 

English item, wlth ^S ( 

? 1,6 h* e ntioned. Attaghed to a . 
ctertei* issued, « Rouen cimT S aJ : J 

STMorS rKO H d n ed S ' ld ° l Wn * John ns ! I 
ShUvH^^. ther0 ^ 4180 Whilt is aW >ost. i 


Biografia, the new biography bookshnn ■ a 
vent Garden (“books about pop® ^d S 
ctanst sports celebrities; entertainer- S 
writer; Royals; magnatesand minor to 1 
a thousand square feet of real lives" sL: 
according to director Nigel Hamilton 
gr ®P her of Montgomery - to have hit 
sudden and sinister recession in the booi 

Hna T SS -,° ne might have bought S 

--ssssssasa; 

anyway, to branch out into video and £ « 
well as publishing; ironic, though, that th^ : 
have coincided with yet another new literS j 
pnze specif, calfy for biography, offered 
Lfoyds brokers Nelson Hurst and Marsh 1 

crastoff h- S i^ Ub (an0ther one for Mr Leon to 
ross off his list, a grandly exclusive body with 

seventy-five mem hers, most of whom seem to 

jjj^hwycr, secreted within the Arts Chiba 

★ * * [ 

from the labyrinth; on June 24 ' 
Jorge Luis Borges was due to present the Pre- 
mio Novecento (for someone who has added lo 
he sum ofwisdom and beauty in the world) is 
Palermo. The rules say that the present incum- 

h!n u h °° SeS succcssor - Borges, who joked 

T Ih u at h6 ’ d have t0 be represented 

Hpn h rir h ^ e, D ChOSe ’ with jrn P ecca ble irony, 

onTp C K? er T SOn “ the blind man banding 
on the baton to the great photographer. 


him in Flanders towards the end of the fif- 

- A Cn | h “ ntury - This vej y important witness of 
Anglo-Burgundian political and cultural rela- 
hons (which may have left the royal library as 

m early as 1535) is estimated at £4,000-£6,000. 
re The continental items in the sale are by no 
|e means unremarkable. The finest among them ■ 
* * ast onishingly delicate and refined early 

h“ een th-century Parisian Book of Hours, with : 
n a decorated border on each page and twenty- 
g nme very beautiful miniatures. The manuscript , 

- is illuminated in two styles, that of the Boud- 

l a J d ^? han Masters, and may have been 

y made for Margaret of Brittany. It belongs to : 

i the greatest age of French luxury book produo- 1 

tion and is estimated at JE200,0(XW300 1 000. 

! «^. e I e u are , a few more manuscripts as well as 
printed books in Christie’s sale on June 25. A 
characteristic Flemish Book of Hours of the 
ast quarter of the fifteenth century with seven- : 

teen large and five small miniatures is expected 
o make £40.00(^50,000. Two other slightly ■ 
ess valuable manuscripts are rather more un- >. 
usual. A pretty but quite late copy of the im- > 
mensely popular Le Roman de la Rose with ? 

mmiatures is estimated at . 
£30,OOQ-£40,000, the same price that a Swa- 
bian version of Jacobus de Theramo’s Belial is 
expected to reach. Manuscripts of this account 
of the Inal of Christ in Hell -where he has been r 

accused of enticing away the souls of men, is 
prosecuted by Belial and defended by Moses - 
are very rare: this one, dated cl46Q-70, has 
twenty-six rather crude illustrations to it. A i 
Hpok of Hours from about the same period, 1 
possibly recording the Use of Limoges, with 

uch. more-aestbetically pleasing miniatures, 
nas a pre-sale estimate of£l5,d00-£20 I 00G: it Is 1 - 1 

m unusually fine condition; But again, an En- 
glish manuscript is perhaps the most interest- ■ : 

mg item in this part of the sale, also estimated - 
at the same price as the Limoges [?] Hoiira, It is 
Chronicles in a compo- 

sue text, largely baaed on Geoffrey of Mon- f‘ 
mouth, with h continuation of Bede. Probably 
prpduwd in the south of England in the secortd 
If Of .the fourteenth-century it contains 

f»I?^L ( f ntemporar >' Portraits of Edward III, 
taeBihck Prince and Richard n, and what may 
: .pe one of the earliest English representations 
o a school, with “a teacher at his desk, three 
Jfoung sdipJars sitting on a bpnch . each holding 
? ^ d a w bife-haired figure; with writing 
implements”.. Out of, the mquth of the teacher 
cornea a scroll with a piouriifiil, altruistic ^Latin 
I have taught, I wiU 
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Letter 


Kant on Faith 
and Reason 

Sir, - It is Kant’s fault that he wrote very few 
quotable sentences, but that is no excuse for 
misquoting them. Roger Scruton does so twice 
in his article headed “The philosopher on 
Dover Beach” (May 23). 

Kant did not say that he destroyed the claims 
of Reason to make room for the claims of 
Faith, nor did he do such a thing. The sentence 
alluded to in the Critique of Pure Reason says; 
“I have therefore found it necessary to deny 
knowledge in order to make room for faith" 
(Kant's emphasis). There is nothing here about 
restricting reason for the sake of faith. Kant is 
not in the long line of philosophers from St. 
Thomas to Kierkegaard who denied or re- 
stricted reason in favour of faith. Where there 
is a conflict between faith and reason, un- 
reasonable faith for Kant is not religious, but a 
witch's brew of enthusiasm, superstition and 
fanaticism (SchwHrmerei). Kant’s sentence 
means that theological positions are produc- 
tions of pure reason in its moral function, not in 
its cognitive function. Hence we do not have 
knowledge in matters theological, but a faith 
which is, according to him, purely rational. 

Professor Scruton says that Kant teaches 
that human life as a vehicle for freedom is to be 
treated not as a means to our purposes but as 
an end in itself. He leaves out Kant’s important 
little word “only". Human society could not 
exist if we did not use each other as means to 
our ends. Kant's categorical imperative com- 
mands that we should treat humanity also as an 
end in itself. 

LEWIS WHITE BECK. 

Department of Philosophy, University of Rochester, 
College of Arts and Science, River Campus Station, 
Rochester, New York 14627. 

Basil Bunting and 
Christian Orthodoxy 

Sir, - Donald Davie's account of Basil Bunting 
under the heading “God in recent poetry” 
(May 23) is highly misleading in suggesting that 
"he wanted a God that was as much the God of 
Islam as the God of Christendom”. It’s true 
that Bunting urged constantly the injection of 
Islamic culture into European culture, but 
Davie’s statement begs the whole question of 
whether or not Bunting wanted a God at all. 

Given the nature of Bunting’s spiritual ex- 
perience, which was, as Davie says, (a) highly 
personal and (b) tinged with pantheism (some 
would suggest atheism), it is surprising that 
Davie makes such assumptions. During his life 
Bunting was quick to refute theistical argu- 
ments (Ode 36; we are plainly told, is “not 
intended as an argument for the existence of 
God”), and he would, one suspects, be horri- 
fied at Davie’s deduced moral from Briggflatts: 
“The world can end at any time , . . it is entirely 
at God’s disposal . . .’’ (my italics). . 

Significantly, “Bunting’s God” (if one can 
use such'ii phrase) is usually remote and off- 
stage, not unlike the 

Furthest, fairest things, stars, free of our humbug, 
each his own, the longer known the more alone . . . 

- in the closing section of Briggflatts. Much 
earlier in his work,. the line "by God, by God 
knows whom” stresses a remoteness of causal- 
ity. The God who Davie feels “makes his 
presence felt” in the poem never turns up to 
give the all-important message, leaving us with 
an Impassive, bored angel. More Godot than 

■ God? Certainly Bunting was well aware of the 
ironic overtones of this section, after which the x 
hero ceases to strive for remote absolutes and 
goes home spiritiially.'awakened to the real 
world. 

Perhaps Bunting’s religion is best sought in 
his more neglected poem The Spoils , descrlp- 

■ tiye of a return (cultural and physical) from 

■ Persia to Europe, amidst the spoils and ruins of 
war. The quotation astride the poem reads 

• "The spoils are for God", although the poem 
- leads remorselessly. to a human conclusion with 

■ the author recalling convoys on a war-tom 
^northern ocean; . . r « ‘ • • ■:> : ■ 1 .• 

: ; ks'gooda grave as any, earth Qtyaler, ■ ■ 

/ what else do wei live fofrand take part, ‘ ' ' 

;v-We Who would share the sp611s7 ■.:= • - 

' TTib, wlilnli •imfr rtn/I'i Ik Aiirt-, we. mnv 


“answer that of God in every man” - but we are 
far from Christian or Muslim orthodoxy; Bunt- 
ing’s open and often repeated scepticism is 
ill-served by other people’s dogmas. 

RICHARD CADDEL. 

Pig Press, 7 Crossview Terrace, Neville's Cross, 
Durham. 

British Library Lending 
Services 

Sir, -T. A. Birrell (Letters, May 23) deplores 
the recent announcement that certain categor- 
ies of books in the British Library, now avail- 
able for reference only, may be loaned through 
our national library interlending network. He 
questions whether this is a public service to the 
humanities. 

I would like to reassure Professor Birrell that 
when he visits our London reading rooms he 
will almost certainly be able to refer to the 
books and journals he requests. 

A real decline in government funding has 
forced the British Library Board to look at 
every possible economy, and to choose those 
which are least damaging to the integrity of our 
collections. One of these is to take fewer dupli- 
cate copies. This means that some material - 
mainly foreign serials and monographs - will 
be available for both reference and inter- 
library loan; but this does not affect British 
publications received on legal deposit, rare or 
fragile items, or material which is known to be 
in regular demand. 

We have to have regard to the needs of schol- 
ars and researchers who access our services re- 
motely, as well as those who use the reading 
rooms. Having less money, we must either re- 
duce duplication or acquire a narrower range 
of titles. We shall monitor carefully how the 
change works out in practice. 

A. WILSON. 

British Library, Reference Division, Great Russell 
Street, London WCI. 

Paisley Pattern 

Sir, - Edwin Morgan's casual remark in his 
review of The Concise Scots Dictionary 
(May 9) that, “to get aff at Paisley" means to 
practise coitus mterrupfus has led to some 
puzzlement. 

[suggest that the phrase, but perhaps not the 
sexual undertones, originated as far back as 
1841 , when the Greenock, Paisley and Glas- 
gow Railway was opened, providing a popular 
route for Highlanders into the Lowland cities, 
where their alien speech and manners for long 
excited ridicule. 

The key to the aphoristic phrase in question 
is probably to be found in Scottish Life and 
Character by William Harvey (Aeneas Mack- 
ay, 1899), page 274.- The anecdote containing 
it, like most others in Harvey’s book, dates 
from much earlier than 1899. 

A Highlander intending to travel by rail from 
Greenock to Paisley, and being afraid to leave the 
train at the wrong place, asked another Gael how he 
would know when he had arrived. 

“She’ll come to a big loon and she’ll be thinking It's 
Paisley, and it’s no Paisley. She’ll come to. another 
big loon and she’ll think It’s Paisley, but it’s no 
Paisley either. And she’ll come la another big fooa 
and she’ll think it’s no Paisley, and it's Paisley all the 
time, and she’ll come out there." 

'• Practitioners of protracted ecstasy will 
perhaps see the application. 

FORBES MACGREGOR.' 

17 Kaimes Road, Edinburgh. 

Sir, -Does the fact that Paisley is further from 
Glasgow than Haymafket is from Edinburgh 
say something about the sexual mores of the 
respective cities? 

CATHERINE SCHWARTZ. i' ’ 

- W. and R. Chambers Lid, 43-5 Anmuufilo Street, 
Edinburgh. . 

sir, - 1 had never heard the phrase “to get aff 
: at Paisley” before, but as a Catholic, 'born 
arid raised in Paisley, ( now: perhaps begin ; 
to -understand' the peculiar aura of angst 
which seemed tosui* round my co- religion is Is 
there.- ! . : ' "- • : . , ■'. } "• ' 

BRIAN AUSTIN. • ' . • ■ '■ 

Nytinnerfiid 14i Enebyberg, Sweden. 


Stocking the 
Supplements 

Sir, - I wonder if your readers would be 
interested in the difficulty I have had in 
obtaining the TLS from my public library since 
the end of January? 

As a parent and children's book reviewer I 
have to buy the TES-, and I read the TLS each 
week in the library. When the Wapping 
disputes began, the Haringey Council banned 
not only the four newspapers produced at 
Wapping, but the Times Supplements as well. 
The central issue is one of censorship, it seems 
to me; with the subsidiary issue of gratuitously 
banning the Supplements, which are not pro- 
duced at Wapping. 

For two months I had trouble obtaining the 
TES locally, but I was able to get it by postal 
subscription, and a TLS-reading friend outside 
London posted useful pages to me. Now I can 
once more get the TES from my newsagents, 
and l read the TLS in an academic library. 

I could not leave it there, even though I 
managed to supply my own wants, without 
writing letters to persons of responsibility, such 
as the Chief Librarian, and the Leader of the 
Council (Bernie Grant). E did not expect that 
they would rescind the decision they made on 
political grounds, and so in nddition lo com- 
plaining of censorship I suggested that the 
Supplements either be exempted from the ban, 
or bought on the same basis as 77, e Times, that 
is, one copy for the Central Library to be 
stock-piled, and made available to members of 
the public after the dispute is over. This 
minimum demand was refused in March, but 
last month they wrote .to me again to say that 
they would now stock one copy of each 
Supplement on that basis. A minor victory! 

The current action could escalate to further 
cases of banning, such as books printed on 
non-union presses. Furthermore, councils and 
librarians banning these newspapers are break- 
ing the Library Association's Code of Profes- 
sional Conduct, and disobeying Labour NEC 
instructions. This could set a dangerous prece- 
dent for Tory councils who wanted to ban 
"left-wing" material. 

I have written to Index on Censorship asking 
them to report the banning of the TLS - which 
I suppose would be headline news if it had 
happened in a foreign country! I wrote to 
Richard Luce, Minister for the Arts, whose 
secretary acknowledged my letter with a copy 
of (he press release of May 23 in which Mr Luce 
Is said to be charging a dozen authorities with 
breaking the 1964 Public Libraries and 
Museums Act. 

I wonder if TLS subscribers in these author- 
ities, even if they buy their own copies, will also 
make a stand against public library censorship? 
Maybe the cause of the print-workers is just - 
but this is the wrong way to fight it. 

JESSICA YATES. 

14 Norfolk Avenue, South Tottenham, London Nl 5. ' 

'Buildings for Music' 

Sir.-J.E, Garrod (Letters, June 6) has not got 
it quite right. The Russian copy of the Vauxhall 
Gardens was not in Moscow but near Lenin- 
grad, at Pavlosk, two miles from Tsarskoe 
Selo, where the Tsar had a palace. Russia’s 
first railway line, opened in 1837, was a four- 
teen-mile stretch from St Petersburg, as it then 
was, to Tsarskoe. This was extended to Pavlosk 
when the " Vauxhall" Gardens were dpened. 
The citizens of St -Petersburg would tell their 
coachmen and cab-drivers "VBuxhnll" and be 
driven to the station where they took the train 
for Pavlosk- Later, when Ihe line to Moscow 
was built, the station for Moscow in . St Peters- 
burg got known ns the “Moscow Vauxhall",' 
and so vokznl became the accepted word for 
railway station. 

A, K. MILNE. . 

Springfield Form, Bbckhom Weston^ Gillingham, 
Dorset. 

The journal Christianity and Literature Is 
published by Baylor University, Texas, for the 
Conference on Christianity and Literature, 
and not, as stated by Donald Davie in his 
article "God in recent poctiy” (May 23), by 
Noire Daihe University, which publishes the 
. journal Religion and Literature. 


Social Issues 

Losing the 
Fight Against 
Crime 

RICHARD KINSEY, 

JOHN LEA 
and JOCK YOUNG 

Based on the British Crime Survey 
and the authors' own study of 
Merseyside, this book shows that 
the breakdown of law and order in 
Britain is genuine, and proposes 
radical reforms — through 
democratic accountability, 
restructuring the police force and 
'minimal policing 1 — to counter it. 

232 pages, hardback £22.60 
(0 631 13719 X) 

paperback £7.60 (0 631 1 372 1 1) 

Alternatives to 
Custody 

Edited by 
JOHN POINTING 

Bringing together recent research 
by both experienced practitioners 
and social work researchers, this 
book demonstrates the diversity of 
options available within the 
probation service which can 
reverse the national trend towards 
custodial measures and alleviate 
the crisis in Britain's prison service. 
224 pages, hardback £10.50 
(0 63114701 2) 

paperback £7.95 (0 631 14702 0} 

Leaving Care 

MIKE STEIN 
and KATE CAREY 

Each year about 14,000 young 
people aged between 16 and 19 
leave the care of public bodies. 
Leaving Care makes extensive use 
of first, hand accounts to examine 
how they approach, undergo and 
adjust to the experience of 
discharge. 

The Practice of Social Work 
208 pages, hardback £22.50 
(0 631 148752) 

paperback £7.05 (0 631 14876 0) 

The Rights of 
Children 

Edited by 
BOB FRANKLIN 
Foreword by 
Patricia Hewitt 

Recent cases of child abuse have 
brought the issue of children's 
rights to the public attention. In 
this book a group of academics and 
professional practitioners show 
that children constitute a large and 
oppressed minority, systematically 
discriminated against and 
regularly exposed to physical and 
mental abuse at home, at school, . 
and ln a range of caring and penal 
institutions. 

256 pages, hardback C.E22.50 - . 

(0 631 14711 X) 
paperback o£7.95 


(0631 14712 8) 


Who Needs 
Care? 

JEAN PACKMAN 

Jean Packman assesses decisions 
on public child care from the 
viewpoints of both field social 
workers and the families 
concerned. The book is the most 
thorough and comprehensive 
report on how and why children 
are taken into care and the effects 
that such decisions have. 

232 pages, £19.60 (0 63 1 14374 2) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

lOBCowlay RofitLOrfotdOQM Iff 
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Small-scale settings 



One man's myth 


Richard Osborne 

GIUSEPPE VKHDI 
Simon Boccanegra 
Glyndebnurne Festival Opera 

There was a time when GLyndcbourne and 
Salzburg did what they are equipped to do 
superbly well, judging to a nicety the works 
likely to be best served by their artistic and 
physical resources. Nowadays their touch 
seems less sure. In Salzburg, as Sir Peter Hall 
tartly noted in a diary entry of August 11. 1979. 
the new Grosses Festspiclhnus has been a 
mixed blessing. Describing the new house as a 
“fascist palace”. Sir Peter went on to ask how it 
is possible to stage Mozart with even a mod- 
icum of dramatic credibility in a house (hat 
scats over two thousand people. 

This prejudice in favour of smaller theatres 
is a healthy one where Mozart is concerned. 
With Simon Boccanegra, however, the reverse 
argument holds. In the unlikely event of Sulz- 
burg’s musical supremo flying into Glyiulc- 
botirne this summer to see this production, 
“villngc-liall Verdi” - or some such phrase - is 
what we might expect to read in some future 
edition of the Karajan diaries. Not that there is 
anything wrong with village-hall Verdi or vil- 
lage-hail Wagner when Britten is the exem- 
plary go-between {as Hall’s brilliant produc- 
tion of Albert Herring at Glyndeboume 
shows); but rarely hasn late, great Verdi opera 
been so trussed up or so obviously embnltled as 
Simon Boccanegra is in this new production, its 
constituent elements - powerful music, robust 
singing, looming sets - fruitlessly vying with 
one another for a decent share of Lebensramn. 
Even the Glyndeboume acoustic, so brilliant a 
purveyor of the Faisiajf sound, is against 
Boccanegra. Short on resonance and real 
depth of tone, the dry acoustic robs the music 
of a good deal of its gloomy beauty, blanching 
it of its peculiar and all-pervasive tinta. 

Visually, this Boccanegra may look better on 
tour, re-lit in altogether larger theatres. The 
Council Chamber has a certain grandeur. The 
massing of the proletariat is boldly done, as in 
Amelia’s sudden, distracted entry midway 
through the scene. The Doge's study, in Act 
Two, is John Gunter's simplest design and in 
some ways his most effective. Earlier, the 
lucidly expository Prologue (the opening as 
casually conversational as the opening of King 
Lear) is murkily staged behind an intrusive 
gauze; and the seaside garden setting for Act 
One, though blessed with pretty vistas, is itself 
rather plain and the stage. is, for no very ob- 
vious. reason, awkwardly raked. The singers 
look ill-at-ease on it, not least Boccanegra 
(Timothy Noble), stumbling over the creaking 
boards, his considerable girth made the more 


ample by a good deal of cost liming. 

I lull has hud a long-standing fascination with 
the quasi -Shakespearean elements in Simon 
Boccanegra. The inte-Shakcspenrcan sea sym- 
bolism is an irrelevance read into the Verdi 
here but the great confrontation scenes which 
dominate the opera have a power that might be 
further concentrated by careful direction in a 
small house. In this sense a Glyndeboume 
Boccanegra is not wholly implausible. What is 
baffling about the production is how little Hall 
appears to have done with it. The acting, where 
it is not downright poor, often seems direction- 
less. “In Forza the characters are ready- 
made", Verdi noted in a letter to Giulio Ricor- 
di in 1880, “in Boccanegra you have to make 
them." In this respect, Robert Lloyd's Fiesco is 
superbly made, bis every utterance intelligent- 
ly and compellingly phrased. John Rawnsley's 
Paolo is also notable, though some detail 
seems otiose (the amused finger-twiddling bet- 
ter suited to the comic machiavel in an opera 
buff a) and the suggestion of Paolo's relaxed, 
amused response to Boccnnegra's great sum- 
mons and curse nl the end of the Council 
Chamber scene seems misplaced. The disposi- 
ziime scenica, published by Ricordi in 1881, 
gives ail entirely different reading to the scene. 
No one nowadays expects slavish adherence to 
the 188! production book (Hall is, in fact, quite 
close to it in places) but if so closely chronicled 
a characterization is to be jettisoned one looks 
for something more interesting or authorita- 
tive in its place. 

Carol Vaness is a bright, purposeful Amelia, 
though hardly the convent girl of Verdi’s im- 
agining, and another victim of unflattering cos- 
tume design. The young Corsican tenor, Ti- 
b&re Raffalli, is ardent in Act One but lacks 
grandeur of voice, a proper baritonal thrust, in 
the big Rigoletto-like scene in Act Two, which 
is always a difficult scene to bring off powerful- 
ly in the wake of the 1881 addition of the Coun- 
cil Chamber sequence. Timothy Noble's Boc- 
canegra is generous to a fault, both physically 
and vocally, better as Boccanegra the burly 
Falstaffian pirate-king than as the doomed rul- 
er Verdi puts before us in this powerful but 
elusive work. 

Two recent opera bibliographies are Concert 
and Opera Singers: A bibliography of biblio- 
graphical materials, compiled by Robert H. 
Cowden (278pp. Westport, Connecticut: 
Greenwood Press, distributed by Westport 
Publications, 3 Henrietta Street, London 
WC2E 8LU. £35. 0 313 24828 1) and Opera and 
Concert Singers: An international bibliography 
of books and pamphlets, compiled by Andrew 
Farkas (363pp. New York: Garland Pub- 
lishing. $50, 0 8240 9001 2). Both books pro- 
vide annotated alphabetical lists of over 700 
singers. 


Announcing a major publishing event 
SPHERE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 

This classic 10 volume scries has keen completely revisetl and updated. 

.. As an introduction Sphere are publishing 4 volumes in hardback 

in May 1QS6: 
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Oliver Taplin children as ange 

stuns the groun< 

EURIPIDES the r00 p> am j att 

Medea strive again and 

Lync Theatre, Hammersmith guage| somethin] 

It seems that the Medea is the message in Lon- 
don this year. There was a production at the co,loqu '. a 

Gate in March in a new translation by David p * 01 ' 

Wiles, and a new version by Jeremy Brooks at . „ , ni f J ® ot 

the Young Vic in April. Now at the Lyric. 

Hammersmith, it is the turn of the old Penguin T * F . . , n ®‘ 

translation by Philip VeUacott (1963). So S ^d C o Q | ^ 

what's new in a play from 431 ac7 That myths °° ’ 

were made by men to confirm male prejudices ■ r n . lc ”1? es 

- though his chorus's claim that Medea re- n ® ° f ' m ? . 

verses this bias is not altogether by Euripides. I ^°. . e 11 

And there is a racial colouring, brought out at . 0 1 10 a ' 

the Young Vic by setting Eileen Atkins in a city ? 6 

of black Corinthians. Both these points are . ~ ... .* 

mildly present at the Lyric, where Madhur Jaf- ® . y° ur .J hlld 

frey wear* a Nehru-lype coat and legging, and “ » 

speaks accented English, and where those of . . .. , a 

rank are pompous posers to a man. The pro- your chl “ r 

duction's emphasis is, rather, on morbid ^ . n ®. y ° u /. wlfe / 

psychology. Medea has nasty noises in her . J! 1 , e . , 

head - the strongest dramatic effects are re- n a ay ’ ^ 
corded on tape. And yet this is one of the > " e °]! y 

world's most calculated murders: there is no- / ^ r0t ^ U p t101 

thing inherently mad about taking revenge. S1£n ‘ icance ’ for 
There is a better production struggling to These words from i 
break out of the limitations of this one, which at least 2000 years 
as it stands lacks Arm shape or sense of pur- weren’t much heed 
pose. There is little differentiation of dramatic but since what | he i 
register - in particular the music comes and 8hould 8ti . 11 be liste j 
goes at odd moments without enhancing mean- a ran a lon 8 necc 

ing (canned music has never in my experience These lines come 
been better than live for Greek tragedy). The son’s as yet unpei 
costumes are more evocative of Star Trek than ropolitan Opera, 
anything else. The stage-space consists of ran- sex war, which 1 
dom balconies and boxes. It conveys no sense, tween men inspir 
for example, of Medea's being trapped in her and unresolved. 

The threat of the moment 


house, able to strike out only through using her 
children as angels of death, until she finally 
stuns the groundling men by going “through 
the roof’ and away. But, above all, the actors 
strive again and again for some strong lan- 
guage, something ear-catching, some poetry to 
get their teeth into. Greek tragedy in stilted yet 
mildly colloquial English is like a sea-eagle 
coated in an oil-slick. 

Potentially good performances, for example 
by Robert Reynolds as the Messenger, never 
really take wing. In some ways the best is by 
Lynn Farleigh as the solo “chorus", marble- 
white and cool, who, despite having no music 
or metre, makes the play's lyrics worth listen- 
ing to. The finest moment is perhaps her deliv- 
ery of the Larkin-like sentiment that sensible 
people do not have children: after all the anxie- 
ty of bringing them up, “then what happens? A 
throw of chance - and there goes Death, bear- 
ing off your child into the unknown. ’’These are 
words to chill any parent; in this play, however, 
they are aimed at the hearts of fathers. If you 
hand your children over to your wife and yet 
wrong your wife, you must not be surprised to 
find that the children have been alienated, 
taken away, destroyed. 

One can only hope that this potentially 
strong production gains an increased sense of 
significance, for Medea is alive and pressing. 

These words from a women’s chorus 
at least 2000 yean before us 
weren’t much heeded, 
but since what they sung then 
should still be listened to by men 
a translation's needed .... 

These lines come hear the end of Tony Harri- 
son’s as yet unperformed libretto for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Medea, a sex-war Opera. The 
sex war, which like the wars conducted be- 
tween men inspires atrocities, remains urgent 
and unresolved. 
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Duncan Wu 

JOHN OSBORNE 
The Entertainer 
Shaftesbury Theatre 

While the design of Robin Lefevre’s new pro- 
duction of The Entertainer retains its 1950s 
setting - the depressingly authentic furniture, 
, lampshades and embroidered tablecloth - it is 
inescapably of the 1980s. John Osborne has 
restored to it some of the earthier jokes deleted 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s Office thirty years 
- ago: the nude tableau is now visibly topless and 
Archie ostentatiously plays pocket-billiards. 

Peter Bowles as Archie Rice, the exhausted 
and drained music-hall comedian, revises our 
notions of this soulless character. He plays 
Archie with a hypnotic leer and a smoker’s 
cough as he gapes out over his red bow-tie at 
the audience, stretching his face to the ex- 
tremes of its range. In a smooth pink suit he 
sways on his long, gangly legs like a puppet - all 
the time affecting the cultivated cheekiness 
and rapid-fire delivery of a music-hall com- 
edian. It is an energetic performance; perhaps 
too energetic for a man described by his creator 
as "very tired and old’’. 

But one feels no reservations about the 
climax at the end of Act Two, when the senti- 
. mem which threatens to mar Osborne’s text is 
overcome by the sincerity of the playing.' 
Bowles pushes Archie beyond the compulsive 
routines which mask his usual behaviour to- 
wards a self-awareness that gives him an almost 
. fragjc stature. At the end of the scene lie and 
his daughter (Joanne Pearce) stand alone; 
spotlit, as he forces her, again and again down 
to the front of the stage until they are at the 
footlights, looking out at the auditorium. The 
• threat of the moment, as these “characters out 
of something that nobody believes in” step out 
Of their fiction , is still strong. Osborne con- 
cludes the scene with the news that Mick, the 
family?* war-hero, hqs been killed in Suez. 
During the silence that follows, the Iiripassive- 
nesa of Bowles’s face confirms Archie's de- 
scription pi himself (“dead and smug arid used-, 
UR ';' ^ V? ^o’^l a thing’l), until he sinks to 

r j.g - A? ‘ 


his knees and sings a negro spiritual. It remains 
a powerful, even daring moment of theatre. In . 
the third act, the play never quite regains its 
momentum. The impact of the death of 
Archie’s father, Billy Rice which has been so 
long anticipated, is thrown away, and the sud- 
den appearances of Archie's brother and the 
upwardly mobile career man, Graham Dodd, 
weaken Osborne's structure. But the produce 
tion benefits from a fine supporting cast, who 
play the text with enormous energy. 

The Suez Crisis encapsulated, for Osborne, 
in 1957, the decay of ‘‘the heart of England" in 
a way that still speaks its anger clearly. The 
Entertainer is a lament for a former England 
which (as represented by Billy Rice) was 
humane and caring. The selfishness of the 
emerging consumer age - of which the hand- 
ling of Suez was a symptom - is what has 
drained Archie, making him despairing and 
bitter (“Number one’s the only one for me”, he 
sings with intentional irony). Those words, a 
potent . warning in 1957, now seem more like a 
reflection of what we have become. 

The most recent titles in Methuen’s Writer 
Files series, which aims to provide background 
information on the work of major dramatists, 
are Stoppard by Malcolm Page (96pp. 

0 413 57280 3), O'Casey by Nesta Jones 
(96pp. 0 413 53650 5), Strindberg by Michael 
Meyer (61pp. 0 413 55020 6) and Chekhov by 
Nick Worrall (96pp. 0 413 53740 4). Each book 
contains a checklist of the plays, with perform- 
ance histories and extracts from reviews, a 
selection from the playwright's writings about 
his works , a chronology of his life and work arid 
an annotated bibliography. Writer Files are 
£3.50 each. Already published are volumes on 
Arden, Beckett, Wesker, Ibsen and 
Tennessee Williams. 

Two recent volumes in Macmillan's Modern 
Dramatists series are August Strindberg by 
■Margery Morgan (198pp. Macmillan £15, 
paperback £4.95. 0 333 29266 9) an d Frendi 
Theatre . l?l&-193p by Betfina L. Knapp 
(193pp. 0 333 3725$ 1), which covers the plays 
of ‘Tristan Tzara, Andrf Breton, Antonin .* 
Artaud, Jean Cocteau,. Jean Giradpux, Jean 
Anouilh arid Paul Claude} i : . V . 
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Blowing from the south-east 


Graham Bradshaw 

PATRICK WHITE/RICHARD MEALE 
Voss 

Sydney Opera House 

“If The Tree of Man is concerned with the body 
of Australian life, then Voss is concerned with 
the spirit of it", Ted Hughes once observed of 
what are probably still Patrick White’s best- 
known novels. Hughes explained: 

One way to look at it is as if every Australian were a 
walking Australia - with all its rocks, lizards, col- 
ours, temperatures, distances, fat farms, and starv- 
ing blackfellers somewhere inside him. Then the 
average Australian lives happily and unthinkingly, in 
his mind's wealthy, flourishing margin and sociable 
south-east comer, that conscious and well- 
developed part of himself which corresponds to the 
fertile margin and well-populated south-east comer 
of Australia. But what about the vast, unexplored 
challenging regions of his mind and soul? 

The basis for that richly natural symbolic 
contrast is established at the start of the 
Australian Opera's first Australian opera, 
composed by Richard Meale with an excep- 
tionally imaginative and powerful libretto b/ 
the poet and novelist David Malouf. A violent, 
nervous upward rush from the orchestra cul- 
minates in Voss's cry: “I will cross this country 
from one side to the other. I mean to know it 
with my heart. It is mine by right of vision.” 
Whereupon a piano on stage launches into a 
tinkling 1845 quadrille, “La Sydney": the Bon- 
ners’ party is in progress, and Voss is being 
patronized by confident colonials and their cri- 
nolined counterparts, who take for granted 
“rights” which have nothing to do with 
"vision". 

The sense of period is exact, for White based 
Voss's journeying on Ludwig Leichhardt's ill- 
fated expedition of 1845. After including three 
such quadrilles, the first act finishes with a 
splendid coup -when Voss’s cry, "Let's make a 
show of it", launches an eruptive orchestral 
arrangement of “Dr Leichhardt's March". As 
Meale assembles these contrasts in the first act, 
there are times when they seem in danger of 
becoming a clever device which might wear 
thin. But in the second act the more subtle 
inter-weaving of period music with music of a 
quite different character becomes as dramati- 
cally charged as, say, the use of a Victorian 
hymns to represent the flagellation of Christ in 
the Vesalti leones of Peter Maxwell Davies 
(whom Meale evidently admires) . The rustle of 
crinolines merges with ghostly desert noises 
and the rasp of stone and thom, “this country" 
becomes a country of the mind. 

For while Voss's self-destructive journeying 
is both internalized and actualized in the ex- 
pedition, that of Laura Trevelyan - the “wife” 
he meets only briefly, and who remains In Syd- 
ney - is wholly inward. The problem for the 
librettist, composer and director is that of 
recreating, in musical-dramatic terms, the 
novel’s counterpointing of these two inland 
explorations, and its charting of a destructive- 
creative communion within some realm 
beyond the dimensions of space and time. 

author, author 

Competition No 283 • 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the . 
answers so that they reach this offlce.pat later than 
J niy 11. A prize of £20 is offered for the Orel correct 
set of answers Opened oh that date. The solution and 
results will appear on July 18. 

1 “Oh nol said the populations 
~f^ n 8 out of bed into slippers, 

What lovely weather! 

Today is Sunday!" - 

sky dressed in the soubd of Siipday colours 
The season (fall of Antigones and Phiiomenasl) , 
Tne trains (picturesque destinations) missed, 

The giria (white Os their prayer-books) are released, 

Rbatlo in lavender and thyme 

Prom ihcense back to houses where . 

; Tnop' white pianos cool each thirsty square. 

3 Down the road bo me one ispractisingacales, 

Th° dotes like little Ashes vanish with a wink of tails, 
Man’s heart expands to tinker with his car •' .' 

. . For this is. Sunday morning.; Fate's great bazaar. 

‘ No 279 ■; 

Winner: S. J. Dodswortb V. V v • . 


Maloufs libretto is subtle, poetic, and also 
structurally taut in its accentuation of this con- 
trapuntal development. The characterization 
of the two protagonists (superbly sung, and 
acted, by Geoffrey Chard and Marilyn 
Richardson) is necessarily complex. Some 
lesser characters are sacrificed or consigned to 
a chorus, others (like the Bonners) are deftly 
characterized in economic cameos or through 
tellingly dramatic contrasts - as when the first, 
physically constrained yet ardent duet of Voss 
and Laura is immediately followed by that of 
Tom and Belle, who hold and kiss each other us 
they exchange the well-charted sentiments of a 
“normal" south-easterly love. Above all, 
Malouf realized that he could “dissolve the 
questions of spatial separation” by “treating 
the stage as an arena, in which Sydney and the 
Centre are equally present and visible at all 
times". 

To this crucial development both the Direc- 
tor, Jim Sharmnn, and the set designer, Brian 
Thompson, prove responsive. Long-range pa- 
rallels and disconcerting siiperimposilions car- 
ry constant reminders that "this country" is, in 
Hughes's words, “geographically the oldest, 
and yet from a human point of view the most 
novel". So, in Act Two, the raised disc which 
has been covered with red plush as the Bon- 
ners' party table is spread with branches for a 
fire and circled with stones; more unnervingly, 
the aboriginals who stamp their feet before 
spearing Palfreyman recall the Bonners' 
dancing guests. And more complex meanings 
emerge as we see how the lovers are with, or 
against, each other. Voss's rejection of Judd’s 
meal is also a rejection of the humanizing of a 
love which challenges his obsession - and we 
see Laura, as he does. In the climax of the 
nightmare of dissolution and discovery, when 
the aboriginal Jacky saws off Voss’s head, 
Jacky is supported not by the tribal elders (as in 
the novel) but by Laura herself - who crosses 
the stage from her Sydney sick-bed to become 
Voss's vengeful, supplanting anima, guiding 
the knife. 

The novel's protracted coda is also brilliantly 
compressed in a manner reminiscent of 
Wozzecki after Voss’s death a powerfully ex- 
tended orchestral postlude leads Into a scene 
with children playing Blind Man’s Bluff. 
“Blind man tell us, who we are", chant the 
children. “The air will tell us", Laura sings, 
when left alone after her exchange with the 
callow reporter. “Ah yes", says the reporter, 
“a country with future. But when does that 
future become the present?" “Now", Laura 
replies: 

Now. Now. Every moment 
that we live, and breathe, and love 
and suffer. Now. Now. 

From the Bonner point of view, “this coun- 
try" is nearly two hundred years old. Near the 
opera house, inside a beautifully proportioned 
church designed by the convict architect 
Greenway, is a plaque commemorating the 
ornithologist who was “speared by blacks" on 
Leichhardt’s expedition - and next to that, 
another plaque, paying tribute to an aboriginal 
guide called “Jackey". 


Answers; • ' ; „ „ 

1 There were fountains of butterflies that flew 
glittering into the trees; there were pillars of 
coloured fires that rose and turned into eagles, or 
sailing ships, or a phalanx of flying swans; there was n 
red thunderstorm and a shower of yellow rain; there 
was a forest of silver spears that sprang suddenly into 
the air with a yell like an embattled army, aud came 
down again Into the Water with a hiss like a hundred 

h< J. R^/Tolkiert, The Felhmhip of the Ring, book 

1, chapter 1. I . 

2 They were all gone: the squibs and catherine- 
wheels which Mrs Igglesden had. hoarded so jcalous- 
ly from before the Waf; all my own purchases from 
Carnage’s - the Golden Fountain, the Jaek-ln-Uic- 
box, the Italian Streamer - there they lay, what 
remained of them, scattered over the street and 
garden: blackened burned out bits of cardboard, 
their briermoment of glory already half-forgotten. 

Jocetyd Brooke» A Mine of Serpents, part I, 

saw Rajahs and elephants with gold and. silver 
trappings; and they lit all the.flteworks at once, 
whereby efcyeo men were killed, my flrewortmaker 

among them." *' ’ ‘ '■ 

. * ... '■ Rudyard Kipling, Kim, chapter 7. 



Self-portrait, 1951, reproduced from Cecil Beaton, edUedby David Stellar (256pp. Weidenfcldand 
Nicolson £18.95, paperback £9. 95. 0297 7 8802 2), the catalogue of the exh ibltlon reviewed below. 


Beauty and the Blitz 


Lucy Ellmann 

Cedi Beaton 

Barbican Art Gallery, until July 20 

Although much respected as a designer, diar- 
ist, and dapper dresser, Cedi Beaton is re- 
membered primarily for his flamboyant photo- 
graphs of the rich and famous: his romantic 
portraits of the royal family posed against Fra- 
gonard back-drops won him a knighthood . The 
Barbican’s lavish exhibition of 700 photo- 
graphs, drawings, stage designs and a few 
paintings daintily conveys Beaton’s energy, 
versatility and occasional wit, while avoiding 
less satisfactory qualities (there is no sign of the 
antisemitic cartoon, for instance, which led to 
his dismissal from Vogue in 1938). Twenty 
room-settings devised by David Bentheim, re- 
lieve the monotony of the black-and-white 
photographs, aad black-and-white costumes, 
wilh a festive display of plants, chandeliers, 
several types of chair, and (we are’ fold) daily 
replenishments of scent. 

In the catalogue, to which Hugo Vickers 
(Beaton's official biographer), Michael Par- 
kin, and Stuart Morgan, among others, have 
contributed, John Hoole claims to be able to 
detect the skull beneath the skin in Beaton's 
photographs, but this is not easy. Instead, 
Beaton seems absorbed in surface detail, and 
in the invention of, often silly, fantasies. 
Stephen Tennant warned, "You may think that 
Cecil is listening intently to what you say. He 
isn't. He’s counting the hairs in your nostrils as 
you speak”, Beaton’s diaries confirm bis taste 
for shallow scrutiny (he carefully records Jean 
Cocteau’s dirty fingernails), though also pro- 
viding flashes of insight (he writes that Marilyn 
Monroe’s exuberant high spirits will probably 
end in tears). Beaton’s career began with caric- 
atures, but as a photographer he had to curb 
the impulso to ridicule. His photomontaged 
mockery of Mrs Mosscockle and her numerous 
dogs is a rare exception. He settles instead for p 
subversive use of bold backgrounds: dwarfed 
by the blank stretch of wall above him, tile 
Secretary of State for Air lu 1940 looks like a 
mouse peeking out of its hole. 

By means of mirrors, Beaton shams the re- 
velations expected of twentieth-century por- 
traiture, as if simultaneous views of a person's 
front and back might provide us with psycho^ 
logical depth. Hie surface of a mirror, and its 


frame, only serve to cut us off further from the 
face. Fond of catching himself in the mirror 
too, Beaton changes his image for the camera, 
becoming a harlequin in Venice and a hero in 
the Western Desert where we find him stand- 
ing on top of rocks or enduring a sandstorm in 
army-issue knee- length shorts. 

He was able to channel much of this exhibi- 
tionism into photographing important people, 
and into the creation of a massive photographic 
archive of good-looking women, encased in big 
folds of white transparent material (a cross 
between heavenly clouds and bed-sheets). The 
faces of his lanquid beauties are often obliter- 
ated by their own clothes, as in a fashion shot of 
two women wearing cellophane hats. Beaton 
noticed when, "the celestial expression in the 
eyes suddenly became a joke shared by every- 
one except die sitter" and changed his style 
accordingly: a woman in a Digby Morton suit 
makes her way to the post-box through the 
nibble of the Bli tz. His models of the 1930s had 
posed within Surrealist environments con- 
structed for Beaton by Tchelitchew; but after 
the war they began to rough it on the street 
where their dreary clothes compare (fairly) 
well with their drearier surroundings. In such 
pictures, Beaton seems to propose prettiness 
as a force for good in a harshly ambiguous 
world. 

He improved with age. While a sexy Gary 
Cooper is treated dismissively as a pin-up ob- 
ject in 1931 , by the 1960s Beaton more openly 
involves himself with the subject. He positions 
Kin Hoitsma in front of colossal fragments of 
Greek sculpture to give the impression that he 
is being cradled by a giant in a fond embrace: 
Beaton's taste for artifice and anachronism for 
once gives way to the personal touch. 
Although delicately dispersed music from Wal- 
ton’s Fagade and Lerncr and Loewe's My Fair 
Lady, attempts to drum into us the respectabil- 
ity of Beaton's life and work it is Ndel Cow- 
ard's “I’ve Been to a Marvellous Party" which 
preys on the mind;. “Dear Cecil arrived 
wearing armour", and the Barbican is too 
polite to remove It. 

Beaton in Vagite, edited by Josephine Ross 
(240pp with 32 colour and, 261 black-and-white 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £25. 0 500 
01381 0), collects examples of Cecil Benton’s 
work for Vogue from the 1920s to the 1970s, 
and includes articles and drawings as well as 
photographs. 
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Herself as others 


Laura Marcus 

SUSAN UAITCIl 
L.C'. 

284pp. Virago. £10.95 (paperback, £4.50). 

0«<>06H 75H o 

It is an unusual pleasure to be able (o say of a 
first novel not just that it is promising but that it 
delivers the goods. Susan Daitch's L.C. is an 
important book, in part because it works with 
materials that are proliferating in feminist pub- 
lishing - diaries, memoirs, historical recon- 
structions - and, through complex novelistic 
strategies and acute historical imaginings, pro- 
duces a form which encourages us to rethink 
both fiction and history. 

The major part of the novel is inken up with 
the diary of Lucienne Crosier, a young woman 
living in Paris immediately before nnd during 
the 1848 revolution. The diary, whose entries 
vary from the elliptical to the highly detailed, 
records the merging of n private with a public 
life. Her arranged marriage docs not so much 
disintegrate as slide from view when her hus- 
bnnd leaves on n business trip. She begins n 
series of affairs, the first with the painter 
Delacroix, the Inst with the revolutionary Jean 
dc la Tour. Her story is not important merely 
because she is the mistress of famous men. 


however, nor is hers a sentimental education. 
Through Delacroix, she comes to understand 
nnd question the romantic and aesthetic ideal- 
ism which motivated the revolutionary fervour 
of the previous generation, now transmuted 
into Delacroix’s opaque allegorical representa- 
tions. With de la Tour she meets Proudhon, 
becomes involved with the revolutionary 14 
Juillctists and watches Paris bum. The first 
part of the novel ends as she prepares for exile 
in Algiers. 

Surrounding this narrative is a double layer 
of contemporary historical reconstruction. Dr 
Willa Rehnfield, an archivist and biographer, 
finds nnd translates the diary in 1968. On her 
death, her assistant Jane Amme discovers it 
nnd rc-translates the final section, in which 
Lucienne is in Algiers. .“Translation is a filter, 
there is olways some refraction", Jane writes. 
Jn Willa Rehnfield’s version, Lucienne ends 
the diary because she is dying; in Jane’s transla- 
tion Lucienne is silenced by impending arrest 
for her continued political activities. One hun- 
dred and twenty years of history are elided as 
Jane records her own story; campus revolution 
in Berkeley in 1968, involvement in the killing 
of a man who exploits countries in the name of 
American imperialism and rapes women for 
thrills, nnd her subsequent fugitive existence. 
The history of revolutions has certain con- 
stants, she asserts, not least of which is the way 


Wired to the war 


Anne Haverty 

NICKY EDWARDS 
Mud 

L8?pp. Women’s Press. £8.95. 

0704328828 

Nicky Edwards’s novel rinds common ground 
in the mud of the Flanders fields of the First 
World War ond the mud of Greenham Com- 
mon, littered with shreds of knitting and 
babies’ shoes, the symbols of peace, llis based 
on the fellowship between on infantryman, 
John Gower, and Jo, a Greenham woman and 
lesbian feminist. 

After a year at Greenham, Jo has returned 
to the solitary life of a writer in London. The 
glow from togetherness, days in the open air 
and nights in her “bender”, and the heady mix 
of purpose and moral superiority, have worn 
off but she hardly knows, or dares to say, (he 
reason why. Through some desultory research 
for her play on the First World War, she meets 
Ada, widow of John who died in the trenches In 
that long-ago. It is an unlikely friendship be- 
tween this elderly woman who belongs to the 
world of afternoon cribbage and the one 
o'clock pensioners' club, and Jo, who is a mem- 
ber, if somewhat disaffected, of the tribe of 
“lesbian-feminist vegetarian cat-owning young 
self-propelled dole-drawing ramblers”. But 


Ada carries her own brand of radicalism 
lightly, and Jo is not bent on imposing hers. 

The ambivalences in what appear to be a 
black-and-white issue of war versus peace 
emerge. Ada, for instance, worked in a muni- 
tions factory during the war. The women who 
claim the radical core of brick-chucking suf- 
fragettes as their foiemothers, Teject bricks 
themselves. The pacifist demoostration on 
Greenham Common, in inviting confronta- 
tion , might be seen as a war in itself - and Jo's 
dilemma over how to reply to that confronta- 
tion is central to the novel. She discovers that 
for her the symbolic attitude of pacifism is no 
longer passible. If there was “a violent answer 
to male violence on a nuclear level" she would 
use it. The implications of this realization are 
awful but pertinent. 

This debate is woven skilfully into the narra- 
tive. Jo has a love affair which makes way for a 
wry evocation of the right-on lesbian-feminist 
culture of Nottiog Hill; John's very significant 
wartime diary comes to light; and his hapless 
ghost follows Jo on her researches. He is kept 
firmly in his place but this dead soldier and Jo 
share much, apart from their regard for Ada. It 
is perhaps a pity that the larger issues of his war 
and the women’s stand on Greenham Common 
are not explored at greater length. The conclu- 
sion on life after Greenham is pessimistic, even 
hopeless; but this is an important debut for 
Nicky Edwards. 


A right royal rumpus 


Christopher Hawtree 

ijDLARY kfANTEL 
Yacaut Possession 

' . 293pp. Chalto and Windus. £9.95. 

070113W74 . 

• Crisis engenders worse crisis throughout this 
£equel to. Hilary Mantel’s first novel > Every 
Pay ts Mother's pay ,. so much so that), long 
’ before ihe end, its chtuacters look back down 
the vlstaof years arid regqrd: thdse grim events 
M 1974 with sopte nostalgia. ' • , • 

■ One knew where one was tn those day^fh® 
. lines wbrp dearly marked reft; They remained 

distinct, even when transgressed by Colin 
v ; Sidney, a disillusioned schpd master, 'whose 
adulterous affaijr with a social Workerdrewhira 
; v .: : towards one of her "cases" U suange pair of 
; !far(JdiN/n|iQther arid daughter, ensconced in a 
! dflffc^bujrto'|house1ii Buckingham' Avenue. 
. , AlthOUghi^apihd^ted hefe, the way iliwhlch 


. ■ j. ^ — • t ■■■■■■via 

- * .Cbrmaftd hlsfdiiily came itfbchijiy the house 
[ P# be revealed, for the original suwet?- 
oF neatly juxtaposed Scenei leavea One 


The title of the sequel - on the surface one of 
an estate agent’s less devious expressions - 
comes to mean its very opposite. The apparent 
good fortune in being relocated brings with it 
; problems less tractable than those encountered 
during endless weekends of recalcitrant DIY 
! and unruly children. Early on, Lizzie Blank, 

■ the “dally",, a frightful crone, Telums to heir 
lodgings and, beneath the accretion of coarse 
, make-up and garish clones. Is revealed to be 
• Muriel Axon; whose late mother herself once 
occupied the Buckingham Avenue house. 

: Now, Betjeman dead and York Minster 

ablaze, Colin's mind ranges over the, past. 

.. "ChangO was ip the air, an undercurrent of 
disturbance. J le couldn't account for it." More 
than the onset of middle age and the reflection 
that "courtesans are faded, schoolmasters are. 
nietely worn", the change is one that affects, 
them all, survivors from 1974 ond thtise now • 
drawn in. Among the newcomers are Muriel's 
friend, Emmanuel Crisp, “who liked to pre- 
tend he was a vicar, and who got put away for 
it", and Francis Tiller, a genuine vicaiv after n 
fashion;,. '’despite. his pacifist outlook, he was 
*' given tokbakf clothing of military provenance, 
td ribbed sweaters with qlbowpaldhes.to 
i epaulettes and complex trousers with pleated 


in which women are both implicated and mar- 
ginalized, their labours employed but their 
own political interests dismissed as at best 
secondary to the larger class struggle. She 
translates Lucienne’s story because it is her 
own. 

Daitch succeeds both in producing a series of 
compelling narratives, and in raising central 
questions about the contemporary endeavour 
to speak for hitherto silent women. The novel’s 
labyrinthine structure works against any sim- 
ple notion of the “discovery” of a buried past; 
the found manuscript, that staple ingredient of 
archival history and of Gothic novels, cannot 
simply speak its own truth. The translation that 
takes place in L.C. is more than a matter of 
conversion from one language, or one era, to 
another. History is violent, and women have 
been involved in that violence; a women's his- 
tory cannot occupy a benign space outside wars 
and revolutions. 1968 is crucial to the novel 
because subsequent views have tried to reduce 
it to an outbreak of youthful frenzy: Daitch, 
through Jane’s narrative, superimposes it on 
the past to show how much was at stake. 

The writing is for the most part understated, 
but what shines through the novel is intelli- 
gence. There have been many worthy practi- 
tioners of historical fiction, and a depressing 
number for whom it is a romp in fancy dress. 
When, os In Georgette Heyer’s costumed fan- 


tasies, historical authenticy is aimed for with 
the entrance of Beau Brumniell, usually 
around page 100, the reader knows the game is 
up. Daitch is rather more subtle. Her Dela- 
croix does not stalk through the diary entries 
being bohemian, lecherous or famous, fa. 
stead, through his shadowy outline and hisart, 
Daitch interrogates the representations whleh 
are our only access to the past: 

Drawings as recordings, documents of human and 
animal motion, a way of producing and fixing graphic 
memory. The pencil as a precursor of Daguerre'! 
invention. Odalisques stretched out on divans: dine 
are Eugtnc’s mental dnguerrotypes. Erotica, chap- 
ters of. He confessed the existence of a private note- 
book filled with such drawings as would help him 
pass the hours of loneliness. 

Daitch's sure tone moves effortlessly from 
the language of the past to that of the present, 
transforming romantic historical fiction and 
the romance of women's history in the process. 
Hers is a highly original first novel which could 
mark a new development in women’s writing. 
L.C. is not concerned with that female self 
which, in too much recent feminist fiction, has 
endlessly rehearsed its traumas, twitches and 
comings into its own. Such sanctioned egotism 
is rejected in this novel, in which politics Is 
about commitment, history is elusive but 
essential, and writing means learning about all 
that is not yourself. 


Trotting into trouble 


Philip Smelt 

JULIAN CROFT 

Their Solitary Way 

75pp. Angus and Robertson £6.95. 

0207150664 

Julian Croft’s Their Solitary Way is described 
as a novel, but it is more like a collection of 
short stories. A note at the beginning says that 
some of the “stories" have already appeared in 
other publications. This explains why, in the 
final chapter, Raymond and Inge are intro- 
duced as if for the first time: "He is tall, with 
wavy sandy hair, a face with deep folds and an 
awkward stance. She is thin, slight, blonde, 
with a narrow face and a small mouth.” In fact, 
Their Solitary Way concentrates on these two 
travellers from the first page of the first chap- 
ter. Their globe-trotting takes them from 
Mauritius to South America and back to 
Australia in thirteen jerks in which the exotic 
scenery fails to compensate for the thin de- 
velopment of plot apd character. 

Raymond, an Australian, and Inge, a Swiss 
girl, form an uneasy partnership and travel 
around the world bickering and sulking, with 
Raymond eager to settle down and start a fami- 
ly, and Inge understandably hesitant about 
pursuing what seems like a lost cause. Their 
unhappiness is reflected by political events in 


pockets buttoned on the thigh”. As the novel 
progresses, the newcomers are joined by 
Colin’s mother whose years in a near-coma 
have left her with royal delusions of such in- 
tensity that her son finds himself fervently 
assuming the role of Edward Vm. It is a tactic 
which'has been expounded by one of the nurses 
at the hospital - “named not for St Luke, the 
physician, but for the tax collector, . St 
Matthew"; , ' , 

what do we care who she thinks she is? If we can'say 
to her, turn on your side, Your Highness, while I put > . 
this cream on your bottom, that's a sight better than 
heaving her over, a dead weight. 

Vacant Possession adds weight to the theory. . 
White blurring the distinctions, it - remains 
sharp, not least in the dialogue, so that bleak, 
even black, os It is, one remains convinced {hat 
there is little to choose between, intpralia , the 
mind of a busy arsonist and that of the architect 
; of each new motorway Ijnk and the arbiters of 
the Welfare regulations who "scampered ab- 
' out with paper cups of coffee; light-footed and I 
. glowing in their seersucker firing suits and 
their rainbow-coloured trainers”. If this is the 
vision of England inspired by Mrs Mantel’s life 
la the Middle East, one is eager for the process- 
to be'revefsed.i . .%• *; . v • '• 1 :- v 

. ... • i\ ■ >y . •• y:w> r *• 


some of the countries they visit, beginning with 
their original meeting in Greece under the Col- 
onels’ military regime, through the Blafran 
civil war and Aliende’s Chile. Sometimes the 
connection is helpfully explained. In Chile, for 
example, "He saw himself as the Government; 
she was the Opposition." And the general 
point is rammed home at Kew Gardens: “ If! 
the symbolic world, 1 she said. ‘It’s all around 
us. You can’t beat it.’" 

Authorial interpretation wins hands down in 
one story in which an unnamed character, pre- 
sumably intended to be Raymond, is attracted 
to a female impersonator who is recovering 
from an unhappy love affair with a woman. 
Raymond sets out the situation: "I would have 
made love to a man who’s in love with a woman 
who almost fell in love with a woman who’s a 
man." A modest storyteller might have let the 
matter drop there, but Croft continues, "that 
’grotesquerie ... is straight from the shadow 
which lurk behind the reality of human con- 
versation". 

The short-story form prevents any elabora- 
tion of this mysterious observation; like the 
other stories, this one remains a haphazard 
assortment of stranded impressions. 

“I am extremely irritated by all the printer'! 
errors” , James Joyce wrote to Harriet Weavtf 
of the first edition of Ulysses, adding (hat be 
hoped they would not be perpetuated In future 
editions. Until the three-volume critical and 
synoptic edition edited by Hans Walter Gab- 
let (New -York: Garland, 1984) they were. Tbe 
text of this new edition of Ulysses i9 now' avail- 
able to the general reader, in hardback (650pp. 
Bodley Head. £18. 0 370 30737 2) and 
paperback (650pp. Penguin. £7. 50. 014010000 
8)*, a "student edition" is published by PM" 

• gum at £10,95 (ISBN; 0 14 008427 4). An esti- 
mated 5,000 corrections have been made 
ranging from commas inserted or deleted to 
whole lost sentences recovered. In his review 
of the American edition in the TLS of July Di 

• 1984, Hugh Kenner gave an example 
amendments the new text contains, with 
reference to the scene in which Leopold Bloc® 1 
.wonders what it Would be like to be blind: 

How on earth did be know that van was there? Must 
have felt It. See things In their forehead P erh *PJ‘ 
kind of sense of volume. Weight or size oi 
something blacker than the dark. Wonder would ne 
feel if something Was removed . . . . 

“Joyce wrote that,” said Kenner, “a typ[* 1 
:.typed it; then a. typesetter in pijon scanned it. 

For a French eye English upper-case W is a 

handy checkpoint • ■ . . So the Dijon compu- 
ter set a string that ended with ‘Weight . He 
then re-entered at the Wropg *Y P and con: 

tinufcd from ‘wOuld be feel it’, producing the. 
garble ‘Weight - would he feel , it if something 
wia removed’: teri: words skipped,?. . f 

’•V ' . T A ; iu'i'f V* • U"J ,1**1 . 
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Into cyberspace 

Colin Greenland 


Dying and undying 


WILLIAM GIBSON 
Count Zero 

269pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 
0575036966 


"The Wig sat on the beach at Cannes for two 
yearn, ingesting only the most expensive desig- 
ner drugs and periodically flicking on a tiny 
Hosaka television to study the bloated bodies 
of dead Africans with a strange and curiously 
innocent intensity." William Gibson observes 
the finesse of corruption in a future where 
rampant technologies of telecommunication 
and pharmacology cater to a limitless greed. 
His style is deadpan and precise, with the tone 
of the classic crime thriller: canny, cool and 
undeceived, yet ultimately the very opposite of 
the callousness it imitates, because motivated 
by a desire for justice. 

The Wig, as we may surmise from the above 
fragment, is responsible for the dead Africans, 
a side-effect of the computer fraud which has 
secured his wealth. He is a minor character in 
Count Zero , and his real name is Wigan Lud- 
gate. Gibson has A"knack for these baroque 
excrescences of the form. 

Gibson’s first novel, Neuromancer (1984), 
an agreeably hectic caper, was honoured with 
the three major science fiction awards. It pro- 
vided the same adrenalin verve and random 
pyrotechnics as contemporary SF cinema, 
managing at the same time to be intellectually 
substantial. Gibson acknowledges the influ- 
ence not so much of Alfred Bester (whose futur 
noir thrillers caused similar excitement thirty 
years ago) or Philip K. Dick, but of Robert 
Stone, Thomas Pynchon and early Len 
Deighton. 

Count Zero shows a conscientious broaden- 
ing of scope and modulation of tone without 
any loss of brio. Since feminism, and the efforts 
of writers such as Ursula K. Le Guin to huma- 
nize the genre, it has not been necessary for the 
characters of “tough guy” SF to be either tough 
or guys. Gibson here gives us, in alternating 
chapters, the separate but convergent stories 
of three very different denizens of bis “sexy 
dystopia": Count Zero himself, alias Bobby 
Newmark, an aspiring but touchingly dim 


young computer-crook; Marley Krushkhova, a 
Paris art dealer whose career is in ruins after 
her attempt to sell a fake foisted on her by her 
unscrupulous lover; and Turner, a mercenary 
in industrial espionage, a tough guy (as his 
mononym indicates) whose latest assignment 
will lead him away from taciturn violence to 
reconciliation with his past and the values of 
domesticity and peace. Each is summarily 
overtaken by an enigma that requires dedi- 
cated pursuit and precipitates personal change, 
enabling Gibson to add degrees of emotional 
warmth and subtlety to his range of descrip- 
tion. 

The complexity of his plot sufficiently indi- 
cates the complexity of this world, whose 
thrones and dominions are not always to be 
found where one might look for them. All the 
power and all the money are ostensibly with 
the zaibatsus, supranational industries that de- 
mand tribal allegiance and function like huge 
prcdatorial organisms. "The blood of a zaibat- 
su’\ says a character in Gibson’s short story 
"New Rose Hotel", “is information, not people. 
The structure is independent of the indi- 
vidual lives that comprise it." Politics has mu- 
tated into economics, and that into cyber- 
netics. It is an economy of information, nnd 
therefore of secrecy. Everything runs on cred- 
it, in both senses: the fiscal (cash is conven- 
tionally reserved for illicit transactions) and 
the fiducial (any system of knowledge rests 
upon a system of belief)- Hie machinery of 
communications can be u«ted to make people 
believe things. The fictions computers gener- 
ate become real. In Count Zero as in Neuro- 
mancer, many computers require their oper- 
ators to work in an illusory “cyberspace”’, a 
landscape of gleaming towers of data where 
security programs offer physical violence. 
Money is a consensual fiction, and holographic 
recording, psychoactive chemicals and cyborg- 
anic surgery are commonplace. Ambiguity is 
rife, reality elusive. Hence the “curious inno- 
cence" of the Wig, who can avoid the genocidal 
consequences of his rapacity by tbe touch of a 
key. It is significant that the thief s methods 
and motives are indistinguishable from those 
of the corporations from whom he steals. Gib- 
son notes: “Burgeoning technologies require 
outlaw zones. " Moral certainty is concealed in 
the lurid shadows: genuine humanity is to seek. 
Down these mean streets a man must go. 


John Clute 

LUCIUS SHEPARD 
Green Eyes 

275pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95 (paperback, 
0.95). 

0701130334 

An inchoate profusion of idea and anecdote 
chokes Lucius Shepard's first novel half to 
death. Taken in judicious doses, however, 
its parts are extraordinary, and Shepard's 
use of voodoo themes says something of in- 
terest about the current state of sophistication 
of science fiction in the United Slates. 

In the near future of America, a privately 
financed research organization, housed in the 
Deep South, has succeeded in creating labora- 
tory zombies. By injecting bacteria from a 
chosen graveyard into recently dead cadavers. 
Doctors Ezawa ond Edman have managed to 
install new personalities in the undcad. These 
personalities seem to concentrate in them- 
selves certain paradigmatic aspects of what it 
means to be human. Some are evil, some fren- 
etic; one is a scientist, another - the protagon- 
ist - a dark poet. All arc mesmeric, ail arc 
haiintingly regnl, as though they were deep 
archetypes reborn. And indeed they are exact- 
ly that. 

It is when Donnell Harrison, the Luclferian 
poet, escapes the institute and goes to ground 
in bayou country, that the novel begins to split 
into its parts. Shepard may know the lie of the 
land and tbe accents of its gothic inhabitants, 
but much of this territory is familiar to any 
reader of Southern American fiction; the raw 
impasto of Shepard's local-colourist canvas 
simply gums up the works of his story . With his 
institute girlfriend, Donnell tires to find a cure 
for the fatal proliferation of the bacteria, which 
have given him life and selfhood only to over- 
breed fatally, causing his eyes to turn green. 
Being able to read electromagnetic vibrations, 
he also cures the sick. He attends a revival 
meeting and breaks it up in a fit of hypnotic 


iconoclasm. And so on. 

Finally, Donnell and the faithful lissom 
Jocundra become embroiled with (lie half-in- 
sane descendant of a long-dead voodoo appar- 
atchik who helps him build a vcve (on occult 
focussing device made of copper) through 
which he controls the bacteria, travels to a 
harsh fantasy land, all the while becoming 
more and more akin to the gros bon angc, or 
primordial soul, of an entity of the voodoo 
pantheon. He destroys some of those who 
would use voodoo for til; finds out that the 
institute has been itself implicated in voodoo; 
and dies, or finds transcendental rebirth in the 
analogue land of true dreams. 

Jt is, of course, all too much. What remains is 
some oddly effective poetry, the fragments of a 
genuinely interesting exploration of biological 
engineering and mind-states, and the sense 
that there is, at least for American science 
fiction writers, something inherently useful in 
the concept of voodoo. By now it is a truism 
that the science fiction genre houses a strong 
and sometimes desperate urgency to transcend 
this mortal coil and to go travelling. Unlike 
most religions, or movements tinged with some 
religious aspect, voodoo is intensely pragma- 
tic. It is u religion for those -- most were origi- 
nally slaves - who have to cope with an almost 
intolerable environment. At its heart, voodoo - 
is ait assemblage of survival lore. 

For the writer interested in exploring routes 
to what might be called transcendent survival- 
ism, voodoo is, therefore, rather like catnip. 
Green Eyes is neither the first nor has it been 
the last science fiction novel whose author has 
become intoxicated with that lure; several have 
appeared since its first publication in the 
United States in 1984. Perhaps it stands os u 
harbinger of survival treatises to come. 

On Saturday July 5 a one-day conference on 
the life and work of Barbara Pym will be held at 
St Hilda’s, Oxford. Further information and 
booking forms are available from The Confer- 
ence Organizer, Barbara Pym Conference, St 
Hilda’s College, Oxford OX4 1DY. 


Criminal proceedings 


T. J, Binyon 

KENFOLLETT 

Lie Down with Lions 

263pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £8.95. 

0 241 11688 0 

French doctor Jean-Pierre and his radical 
American girlfriend Jane go to Afghanistan to 
give medical aid to the insurgent tribesmen. 
Jane has a baby, Chantal. Her former lover, 
Ellis Thaler, turns up and turns out to be a CIA 
agent who haB been sent to try and bring the 
separate resistance groups togetheir. Also in- 
. volved are a KGB colonel, Anatoli, and a 
rtreng supporting cast of Afghan tribesmen. 
Long, carefully researched, intermittently 
highly exdting, with great scenery; all in all 
certainly more convincing than Ken Follett's 
last novel, The Man from St. Petersburg. But 
the author takes an old-fashioned view of femi- 
nine psychology, and Jantp, who seems to de- 
rive her character as well as her name from the 
old strip cartoon, is a hard act to swallow. 

PATRICIA MOVES " 

Night Ferry to Death 
182pp. Collins. £7.50. . 

0 00 231438 X .' 

Chief Superintendent Henry Tlbbett and his 
wife Emmy are returning by night ferry from a 
- holiday m, Amsterdam. Ail the cabins are 
hooked, so they have to pig Jt in tjie saloon. 
When they wake up at Harwich, P nc ofthetr 
neighbours doesn’t; Mr Smith , a shifty-looking 
. little man ‘who is - as Henry. Jater learns - 
. carrying; a consignment of stofeq diamonds, 
has had his quietus made with a bare bodkin. 
Slowish and old-foshioped, butpohe the worse 
fbr that.andltTs pleasing tosee that Tibbett is 


TIM HEALD 

Red Herrings 

188pp. Macmillan. £7.50. 

0 333 39893 9 

Tim Heald’s comic hero, Board of Trade spe- 
cial investigator Simon Bognor, and his wife 
Monica happen to be staying in the village of 
HCrring St George as guests of a tycoon in the 
mail order lingerie business, when the body of 
a VAT inspector is discovered, more full of 
arrows than St Sebastian, in a local wood. 
Aided - or obstructed - by Monica and Chief 
Inspector the Earl of Rotherhlthe, Bognor 
buckles down and clears up a very unsavoury 
mess of pottage. Bognor is not quite as funny as 
his author believes him to be, but tbe plot 
works and there are some solid and knbwledg- 
able thwacks at contemporary food fads which 
.make up for much. 

SARA PARETSRV^ 

Killing Orders 
: 233pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

. 0 SiS 03754 7 ... 

• ' ' / ' — - - i ■■ ■ p " ‘ ' 

: Vic Warehawski, Sara Paretsky’s female pri- 
vate eye from Chicago, is hired to investigate 
- the theft of three million dollars’ worth of share 
certificates from the safe of the P^iy of 
Albert us Magnus., Which involves her with the 
church and some characters who play really 

1 rough: she’s threatened, attacked, and her 
apartment is burnt out, But shejides the 

J Sows, keepsdD punching and 
the archbishop. She's not just » tough cookie, 

. however: in between, rounds she dallies with an ■ 
English reinsurance brokerage always re* 
members to tell us what she’s wearing. Faat- 
• fioM^tb: gopd Chicago detail, but' not 
■i rtuerfv convincing as a. story. 
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Liber b/Press 


ORIGINS OFTHE COMMON LAW 

By Arthur R . Hogue 

F irst published in 1966 by Indiana University Press 
Arthur R. Hogue’s Origins of the Common Law 
looks at (he deep medieval roots of our legal system 
during the early formative period of the common law. 
Between 1 154 and 1307, from the reign of Henry II to 
that of Edward I, common law experienced a spec- 
tacular growth as a legal system enforced in the English 
Royal Courts. Paraphrasing Professor Hogue: in the 
form of writs, judicial decisions, treatises, royal 
ordinances, and parliamentary statutes, the common 
law. In large part die definition of established customs, 
emerged into explicit written form and formal procedure 
to order better'such ordinary relationships among 
Englishmen as (hose between landlord and tenant, 
merchant and money lender, and buyer and seller. 

In his final chapter, “From Medieval Law to Modem 
Law," Hogue concludes, ‘The rule ofinw, the develop- 
ment of law by means of judicial precedents, the use of 
the jury to determine the material facts of a case, and 
the definition of numerous causes of action — these 
form the principal and valuable legacy of the medieval 
law to the modern law.” And one might add, to the 
growth of the concept ofl iberty as well . 

• This thoughtful, lucid account is a work of history, 
not a technical legal treatise, and should be of interest 
to the general reader and the specialist alike. 


Hardcover $10.00 
Paperbacks 4.50 


ISBN 0-8GS97-053-X 
ISBN 0-86597-054-8 


Prepayment is required on all onkrs not for resale. We pay 
' book rate postage on prepaid orders. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks, 
for delivery. Ail orders from outside the United States must be 
prepaid In US. dollars, 'll) order, or for a copy of our 
catalogue, writh: 

LibertyPreis/LibertyC/«sj/cs 
7440 North Shndeland, Dept. SI 21 
Indianapolis, IN 46250 
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From pre-Keynesians to post-Keynesians 


Robert Skidelsky 

ROGER MIDDLETON 

Towards Ihc Managed Economy: Keynes, the 
Trcusury and ihe fiscal policy debate of the 
193(Js 

244pp. Methuen. £25. 

0416358306 


The reappearance of mass unemployment in 
the 1970s has reopened ihc debate about the 
nature of 'unemployment between the wars. 
The earlier Keynesian historiography had 
attributed (his to insufficiency of aggregate dc- 
mand, which governments of the day lacked 
the “theory” to remedy. So the re-emergence of 
mass unemployment in the 1970s and 80s, 
when governments supposedly had the 
“theory *, was an unexpected and disconcert- 
ing event. It gave rise to two kinds of 
explanation. 

On the one side are the monetarists, who 
argue that Keynesian theory is wrong, for 
unemployment alwuys tends to a "natural rate” 
set by conditions in flic labour markets. Efforts 
to reduce it below this rate by monetary 
expansion lead only to inflation. What wc have 
today is in fact close to ihc “nnl urn) state" of 
unemployment - the rate compatible with 
constant (non-rising) inflation. Monetarists 
might also say that the "natural rate" lias gone 
up since the 1950s and 60s owing to the passing 
of laws which have reduced the incentive to 
work. 

On the other hand we have (he Keynesians, 
who reply that what we are suffering from is a 
deficiency in aggregate demand. Governments 
have nn adequate theory to deal with this slate 
of affairs, but they have been frightened or 
bamboozled by the monetarists into not ap- 
plying it: or, more sinister, hnve deliberately 
used the theory in reverse to create mass 
unemployment in order to weaken the trade 
unions. 

This debate has been projected backwards 
into the inter-war years. In 1979 two American 
economists, D. K. Benjamin and L. A. 
Koch in. wrote an article in the Journal of Poli- 
tical Economy which argued that (he increase 
in the ratio of unemployment benefits to 
wages, from 27 per cent in 1913 to 56 percent 
by 1938, raised the “natural rate” of unemploy- 
ment from about 5 per cent before the First 
World War to 8 percent in the inter-war years - 
thus accounting for the gre ater part of the extra 
non-cycllcal unemployment experienced in 
that period. Against this. Keynesians like 
Susan, ffowson have pointed out that the 
"natural rale" of unemployment is Itself 
affected by the level of demand: buoyant de- 
mand conditions increase incentives for em- 
ployers to start up new industries and for work- 
ers to get out of declining ones. A broadly 
Keynesian approach to the inter-war problem 
is thus salvaged, though the details of the de- 
fepce have changed. Most economic historians 

spl] believe that had governments 'expanded 

demand (by running budget deficits, for exam- 
ple), the. level of unemployment would have 
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diminislied, though by how much and for how 
long remains uncertain. 

There is much less agreement about what the 
obstacles to such a policy were. The traditional 
Keynesian view is that it was a lack of appropri- 
ate theory, which was not overcome until 
Keynes published his General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money in 1936. 

Keynesians have thus seen the policy debates 

of the period as a direct reflection of the state 
of theory. The enemy was the strongly en- 
1 trenched Treasury orthodoxy, reflecting the 
“classical" view that Ihe economy was always 
at or tending towards full employment and that 
extra government spending could have no 
“real” effects. Since then, however, the open- 
ing of the Treasury papers has suggested to a 
number of writers - for example, George 
Peden in “The Treasury View’ on Public 
Works and Employment in the Inter-war 
Period" published in the Economic History 
Review in 1984 - that the Treasury’s objections 
to Keynesian policy were not so much theore- 
tical as political and bureaucratic, a view with 
which I have always sympathized. 

The result of these influences can be seen in 
Roger Middleton’s fine book. Towards the 
Managed Economy - one of the best studies of 
economic policy-making in the inter-war years 
to have appeared. Middleton is the best kind of 
modern economic historian, combining a good 
grasp of contemporary economic theory and a 
sound econometric technique with a sensitive 
nwareness of political and institutional factors. 

Let me say Rt once that his book also suffers 
from a central ambivalence. On the one hand, 
Middleton wants to defend a Keynesian “mod- 
el’’ of the economy against the new generation 
of “market optimists’ 1 like Benjamin and 
Kocliin. At the same time he seems concerned 
to defend what he takes to be the Treasury's 
view that resort to Keynesian measures would 
have been a “leap of faith" damaging confi- 
dence sufficiently to offset any of the potential- 
ly stimulating effects of budget deficits. In 
other words, he seems to want to have it both 
ways. Unemployment may have been due to 
deficient aggregate demand as Keynes said in 
1936. But Keynesian policy to remedy this 
might not have succeeded in 1930 when 
expectations were pre-Keynesian. Middleton 
caruiot make up his mind whether Keynesian 
policy would have worked in Britain in the 
absence of a generally accepted Keynesian 
view of the economy. In this he mirrors the 
perplexities of policy-makers today. 

; At the heart of Middleton's book is a piece of 
Keynesian machinery - the constant employ- 
ment (or more familiarly, the cyclically 
adjusted) budget balance - which he uses to 
estimate changes in “fiscal stance” (or policy)' 
of governments during the depression years. 
Previous work, for example, Derek H. 

’ The Inter-War Economy: Britain 

. 1919-1939 (1970), had taken the actual budget 

balances between 1929 and'- 1939 a$ accurate 
measures of “fiscal stance". On this basis, the 
I ; view was that budgetary policy was 

slightly reflationary between 1929 and 1931 
• (s'nce the budget deficit increased) but then 
became deflationary from 1931 to 1937, when 
the budget was balanced. 

. 7 hE P rob Icm with using the actual budget 

• glance as a measure of fiscal policy is that it 
lads to distinguish changes in policy from 
changes due to fluctuations in economic actlv-i 
tty. If the economy grows less than expected? 
the budget will move automatically towards' 
defidl-as tax receipts full and transfer pay- 
Uients to the unemployed rise. These automi- 

emovenwnts In receipts and expenditures are 
the built-in stabilizers”, so-called because, as 

jre ran see they move in theopposlte direction 

; i” B l n hc <$<**■ I" order to measure ■ 

Changes due to policy, therefore, it is riecdssary' 

. ■ remoyo. the effects of the built-in stabiiii 

' - m a ^ d ? g bac . k ,he tflx6s which did not get 

• paid apd subtracting the extra payments to the 
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and employment. Middleton estimates the 
trend growth of GDP at 19.6 per cent, or 2.25 
per cent a year, between 1929-30 and 1937-8. 
He then obtains the deviations of actual from 
trend GDP for each year over the whole period 
(actual GDP for example fell by 5 per cent 
between 1929 and 1932) -and hence calculates 
the values of the built-in stabilizers. 

Middleton's main conclusion is that fiscal 
policy was in fact highly deflationary through- 
out. “Between 1929/30 and 1932/3", he writes, 
“the budget balance deteriorated by 1.7 per- 
centage points. In contrast, the constant em- 
ployment balance moved into substantial sur- 
plus as the authorities attempted to balance the 
budget in the face of declining economic activ- 
ity. This tightening (3.8 percentage points of 
GDP over 1 929/30— 1 933/4 ) continued almost 
unabated until 1933/4 . . . .” In the next two 
years there was some relaxation, reflecting the 
remission of taxation and restoration of ex- 
penditure cuts, but not enough to offset the 
initial tightening. After that fiscal policy be- 
came increasingly expansionary as rearm- 
ament got under way. (It is unfortunate that 
Middleton’s figure 7.1 on pl34 which exhibits 
these scries on a graph is mis-labelled.) Thus 
he shows that government policy was de- 
flationary all through the slump and not just 
through part of it. 

The efforts of the authorities between 1929 
and 1932 to balance the budget in the face of 
falling receipts and rising expenditures have 
been, and would still be, considered wildly 
perverse by Keynesians. According to Keyns- 
ian theory, stabilization policy requires that 
bond-financed public spending should be 
allowed to grow to any extent necessary to 
absorb the excess of private saving over private 
investment. By showing how contractionary 
fiscal policy actually was at the trough of the 
depression, Middleton casts doubt on the main 
claim made on behalf of Treasury policy then 
and later: that any direct deflationary effects 
were outweighed by the restoration of confi- 
dence. Middleton comments sceptically that 
“any recovery of private sector demand in- 
duced by the restoration of confidence would 
have had to have been considerable to com- 
pensate for the contraction of public sector 
demand”. 

Now, all this is firmly within the Keynesian 
tradition. Monetarists who believe in rational 
expectations do not bother with fancy gadgets 
like constant-employment budget balances, 
because they deny that tax changes have 
“Keynesian” effects. They argue, for example, 
that any increase in the budget deficit Is a signal 
to forward-looking households to increase 
their savings in expectation of higher taxes to 
follow; so that any increase in the public sector 
deficit is exactly offset by a reduction in the 
private sector deficit, with zero real effects. 

In the most interesting part of the book, 
Middleton offers a sophisticated reinterpret- 
ation of the TYeasury’s position In the light of 
such “new classical macroeconomics”. An 
earlier generation of historians found it easy to 
ridicule the famous “Treasury View". It 
rested, they said, on the assumption of frill 
employment, Such an assumption was patently 
absurd when there were three million unem- 
ployed. According to Middleton, the Treasury 
never believed anything as silly as this. Treas- 
ury knights were not ?o remote from reality as 
to deny (he existence of the business cycle and 
its concomitant bouts of unemployment. What 
they did deny was that fiscal policy could do 
very much to even it out. The Treasury did not 
take its stand on Say's Law but on “technical, 
administrative and political objections t$ pub- 
lic works". Of these the chief was that un- 
balanced budgets would cause a “loss of confi- 
dence" leading to “psychological crowding 
out”: that is, the private sector viewing the 
government’s policy as unsound, would curtail 
its own spending by the same amount as the 
government increased its Spending so that (fie 
net effect would be nil: These objections were 
perfectly compatible with the . “Keynesian” 
view' that the economy wb& Underemployed: 
they implied a different judgment about the 


ian expectations of the behaviour of the pri. 
vate and public sectors" provided a quite differ- 
ent environment for economic policy; that ! 
“without a positive demonstration of fucal 
policy’s potency - in the context of a largely 
unregulated market economy, rather than in 
say, Nazi Germany - it is difficult to conceit 
of the creation of expectations which would so 
mould private sector expenditure behaviour as 
to allow fiscal policy’s effectiveness". What 
Middleton seems loath to admit is that if this is 
so, then the inter-war governments did the best 
they could for business and the nation as a 
whole by doing what was expected of them, l 
The constant employment budget exercise in i 
fact has relevance only to a Keynesian worli ■ 
What brought this world into being? Middle- j 
ton believes that the “profound change of opin- ! 
ion could only come through the practical ex- ' 
perience of deficit-financing; it being the irony < 
of history that this was to be provided by the : 
Second World War when the rationale was not 
full employment as such but the maximum war 
effort”. This underestimates the role of ideas, ' 
Indeed, Middleton’s argument provides a i 
strong justification for Keynes’s writing of Tkt 
General Theory. If the effects of policy are 
dependent on belief in the model, as Middle- 
ton implies, then it is obvicftisly useful to havea 
model which justifies the policy. Otherwise (be 
“demonstration" may be ineffective - as 
happened in the First World War. 

But in any case, it may well be that Middle- 
ton sells Keynesian-type policy short. One can 
readily imagine circumstances in which a policy 
might work .that was inconsistent with the 
reigning or dominant model of the economy. 
Middleton himself gives as an example the 
Treasury’s “fiscal window dressing" in the late 
1920s, which amounted to pretending that the 
budget was balanced when in fact it was not. 
The other point is that there were plenty of 
good arguments for reflating the economy in 
the trough of a depression which non-Keynes- 
ian theory might have supported - and which, 
as a matter of fact, the majority of non-Keynes- 
ian economists did support. For these reasons I 
doubt whether psychological crowding-out 
would have been total. I prefer, in other words, 
Middleton's Keynesian conclusion to his 
Treasury one. 

And it seems just as valid today, when we 
once more have mass unemployment. There is 
a similar lack of consensus among economists 
and policy-makers. President Reagan has been 
adept at achieving Keynesian results by calling 
them “supply-side economics”. And MrLaw- 
son has already shown considerable promise in 
the field of “creative accounting”. If a bit of 
nonsense is the price to be paid for sensible 
policies, it is a price which many would think 
worth paying. 

FIFTY YEARS ON - ! 

The TLS of June 20, 1936 contained a review of j 
L. E. Hubbard’s Soviet Money and Finance, 
from which these extracts are taken: 

• . . Mr. Hubbard emphasizes the main theore- 
tical differences between the functions of 
money under competitive capitalism and under 
centralized planning. Under free competition 
money is both a standard or afore of value and a 
unit of account. The former function is, 
however, by far the more important .... For 
instance, if wages are increased by the issue of 
new supplies of currency, the effect must be to 
increase the demand for Consumption goods, 
upon which the new cash will be spent. This, in 
turn, must make the Investment of moiiey 
capital in consumption goods trades relatively 
more profitable than its investment in tlie 
; creation of long period fixed capital construc- 
tion. . - . . ' : 

In the Soviet Union the position is very 
different in this regard. Goods are produced 
each year according to a plan. The plan takes 
ihto consideration only the physical facts, 
including the number of workers of Various 
, kinds available and the quantities and distribu- 
tion of raw materials and fixed plant at the 
point of departure, as it were, and utilizes these 
factors in the way that seems, pragmatically, to 
be the most advisable ; . ■. . That, at any rate ’ ■ 
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Fashionably fat 


Juliet Clutton-Brock 

JULIAN WISEMAN 

A History of the British Pig 
118pp. Duckworth. £12.95. 
07156 1987X 


In ancient literature the wild boar was glorified 
as a beast of the chase, while its descendant the 
domestic pig was denigrated as a filthy and a 
gluttonous creature. Julian Wiseman main- 
tains that rather few books have been written 
about the pig. His own, A History of the British 
Pig, is a slender volume, like its predecessor 
The Pig, by William Youatt, which was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1847. Youatt, a well- 
known nineteenth-century veterinary surgeon, 
would have been interested to read this new 
book; it compares well with his own and is 
arranged in a somewhat similar manner. While 
small errors and confusions in the old book, 
however, add to its charm, in the new one they 
merely irritate. There is a lack of attention to 
detail in Wiseman, who, for example, quotes 
Sanders Spencer’s Pigs, Breeds and Manage- 
ment (1910) for the date of the Laws of Inc: 
Spencer gave ad 640, but readily available 
modem references would put them consider- 
ably later. Inaccuracies and its brevity make 
the first section of the book, on the pig in 
England from the Anglo-Saxon to the mediev- 
al period, disappointing. 

The middle section describes the breeding of 
pigs and their improvement up to the 
nineteenth century, This is followed by a chap- 
ter on the proliferation of breeds, competitive 
showing and selection for obesity. Finally there 
is a chapter on recent developments in pig 
breeding and the role of the minority breeds. 
Wiseman's theme is that until the middle of the 
nineteenth century there were no distinct 
breeds of pigs, only the varieties that were 
continually being Interbred, according to the 
inclinations of pig-owners. In the early part of 


the century there were two lines of pig, a large 
form that represented the old British breeds, 
and a small form. The large breeds were pre- 
dominantly white or spotted, of heavy build, 
and they mostly had lop ears. The small breeds 
were the result of crossing with imported 
Chinese and Neapolitan pigs, which had been a 
common practice from the end of the eight- 
eenth century since the results fattened quickly 
and had less bone. 

Improvement and the fashion for greater 
fatness followed the dictates of the show-ring 
after the 1860s, and it is from this period that 
the modem breeds were differentiated. Wise- 
man claims, however, that today the points of 
excellence of pure breeds are of secondary im- 
portance, and that the overall gene-pool is the 
important factor in the production of the ideal 
meat-pig. This may be so as long as the factory- 
farm is the environment to which the pig has to 
be adapted; but there are signs of a return to 
less intensive systems of farming and to the 
keeping of pigs in the open. Wiseman states 
that it can cost up to £2,000 per sow to establish 
an intensive pig unit, and even then it may be 
less humane than keeping the animats free- 
range in an open field. To be successful out of 
' doors the pigs need to be good grazers, good 
mothers, hardy and docile. The old British 
breeds conform to these criteria, especially the 
British Saddleback, the Gloucester Old Spot 
and the Tamworth, which has the added 
advantage of being resistant to sunburn. In this 
context Wiseman could have written about the 
work of the Rare Breeds Survival Trust, which 
is attempting to save the dwindling stocks of 
rare British breeds of pigs. 

A History of the British P(g is charmingly 
illustrated with old engravings and new photo- 
graphs but, considering that so little has been 
written about pigs, it could have been longer 
and more detailed. It is, however, an elegantly 
produced summary of a complicated subject 
and a welcome addition to the series of mono- 
graphs on domestic animals published by 
Duckworth over the past seventeen years. 


The birds and the peas 


David Macdonald 

ADRIAN FRIDAY and DAVIDS. INGRAM 
(Editors) 

The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Life Sciences 
432pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521356968 

MALCOLM COE (Editor) 

Oxford Illustrated Encyclopedia 
Volume 2: The natural world 
376pp. Oxford University Press. £15.95. 
0198691343 

The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Life Sciences 
and Volume Two of the Oxford Illustrated En- 
cyclopedia, The Natural World, are v?ry dif- 
ferent, although not in ways which are easily 
ranked as better or worse. 

The Cambridge volume is a masterly and 
scholarly synthesis of the life sciences. The text 
a divided into fifteen chapters on superficially 
di^inct topics, and written by over thirty 
different specialists. It explores the principles 
underlying the lives of cells and the histories of 
species, and investigates processes that take 
milliseconds and others that take millennia. 
«t, and it is a triumph on. the part of the 
editors, the .whole book hangs together - fot 
two reasons. Firet, each article centres on, and 
progresses logically between, principles that 
distil chaotic diversity into a handful of ways of 
thinking about how things work. Second, 
Hxtiogy and botany are pleasingly* integrated 
so that comparisons of breeding systems set 
nian besides fungi and ferns, and Mendel’s 
peas, with or without wrinkled skins, vie in 
explanatory examples with bees which do, or 
do not, have a gene for hygienic behaviouri 
The breadth of these topics is, considering 
their depth,' astonishing;! one flips front the 
transport of molecules across cell membranes, 
through the hyperspace concept of |he ecolog- 
ical niche, and on past thei plumbbig of the 
reptilian heart to energy flow arid algal blooms f 
before reaching an entertaining account of why 
stjurOpod dinosaurs 1 had- long decks fnot bb- 
c&use they needed periscopes While walking on . 


lakebeds, but to feed on the higher leaves of 
trees and bushes like giraffes). 

The Oxford book houses an alphabetical, 
rather than topical, organization. Each of 
2,500 entries occupies no more than a para- 
graph. Alphabetical organization always gives 
rise to intriguing bedfellows: apricots find 
themselves next to an eighteenth-century 
American called Johnny Appleseed, and an 
unfortunate disability called Apraxia. (The 
attempt to include medicine in this book on the 
natural world may have been unwise - 
ane ur ysms and acne probably appeal to a dif- 
ferent readership from those at home with 
aardvarka and alpacas.) The entries are com- 
plemented by diagrams and photographs, and 
cross-references are indicated with asterisks. 
This book contains information digestible by a 
far wider readership than does the Cambridge 
Encyclopedia , but, like the latter, nobody 
could claim to be above it. It is concerned more 
with punchily delivered facts than with whys 
and wherefores. 

Short entries run the risk of being brief to the 
point of uselessness, if not error. Long entries 
run the risk that nobody will read them (and 
many of those who doi may be overwhelmed)- 
For example, the entry “Social Animals" in the 
Oxford book concludes with the enticing but 
unhelpful statement that “Many actions of 
social animals can be regarded as altruistic”. 
However, I could find no elaboration of this 
(certainly, there is no entry on altruism or kin, 
selection, nor do the entries on “Evolution" or 
“Natural Selection" cover these topics). The 
essay pn “Sodobiology" in the Cambridge 
book. In contrast, deals at length with the 
theory and cross-re fere to the appropriate 
genetics sections, and branches out into the 
consequences of haplo-diploidy, reciprocal 
altruism and mutualism. The probletii of brev- ; 
ity becomes insurmountable on really technical 
meters :'unlessyou already know all about it . a 
flow diagram, in the Oxford book, of the 
bfoefaftmthat yteps in respiration must be almost 
incomprehensible in the absence .of any of the 
emanation that consumes four 'foil pages In 
the C$mbndge text J i 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

64 . q book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and jucncious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice . 


TLS April 26 1985 
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London Antiquarian Book Fair 


i 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

Tlic twenty-seventh Antiquarian Bonk Fiiir is 
to be opened on June 24 by Kenneth Baker. 
The 107 exhibitors front seventeen countries 
will have about 30.000 items on display, rang- 
ing in date from the earliest period of book 
production (Johann Nider's Praeceptorium di- 
viuac /eg is, Cologne not after 1472; £8,500 
from Robert D. Steedntan) to more recent 
times (Harvey Mudd ( Ken Price], The Plain of 
Smokes: A poem cycle, Santa Barbara 1981; 
£2,000 from A. B, I. Books); and in price from 
£15 for Goff's and Fawcett's intriguingly titled 
Macedonia, A Plea for the Primitive (1922; 
Piccadilly Rare Books Ltd), to £30 ,000 for the 
Batty Family collection of" Water Colours, Ink 
Sketches, Proof Plates, Inscribed Books, etc." 
(Charles W. Traylcn). 

Tliis year's Fair seems particularly impress- 
ive in what it has to offer. Its exhibition is 
of hooks and memorubilia associated with 
Laurence Sterne, in aid of the Shandy Hall 
Appeal. From the dealers there arc books from 
the Bast - the first Western edition of Confucius, 
printed in Latin at Paris in 1687 , with n contem- 
porary chinoiscric embroidered cover (0,000 
from William George's Sons Ltd); and front 
Africa - a late seventeenth or early eighteenth- 
century Ethiopian manuscript of "The Story 


of Mary", with about 250 paintings in the 
early Gondarian style (£25,000 from Colin & 
Charlotte Frunklin); and material from the New 
World - the heavily revised and corrected type- 
script of Ezra Pound's Our Own Form of Gov- 
ernment (1936), a caustic indictment of the 
American system (£3,000 from Bertram Rota 
Ltd). A selection of titles from J. B. Priestley's 
7,000- volume library will be available from 
Robert Vaughan. There are unusual items like 
the Instructions on Needle-work and Knitting 
(1838), which includes miniature specimens of 
"a blue pinafore, baby's cap, two shirts, a sam- 
pler, and a tiny woollen sock" (£450 from Ken 
Spclman), and books so lavishly presented that 
it is hard to remember what they are, like the 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe manuscript (cl 925) of 
Bacon's essay “Of Gardens" bound with “six 
different designs on the covers, doublurcs and 
fly-leaves of coloured onlays richly gilt, with 
two clasps each set with a sapphire and four 
pearls" (£25,000 from H. M. Fletcher); it has to 
be seen to be believed. There are other bind- 
ings of more restrained but equally splendid 
kinds: a set ofV. Guerin, La Terre Sainte, Paris 
1884, beautifully bound by Alio (£6,000 from 
Jeon-Phiiippc Geley), a less conventional ab- 
stract design by Madeleine Gras on Georges 
Rouault's Passion, Paris 1939 (£9,500 from E. 
Joseph) and a superbly finished two-volume 
set from the Doves Press Bindery of the Doves 


The world at your fingertips 


Nicolas Barker 

A. D> BA YNES-COPE 
Hie Study and Conservation of Globes 
80pp. Vienna: Coronelli; available in the UK 
from Mnggs Bros, 50 Berkeley Square, 

London Wl 6EL, or from the author, 2 Duke 
Street, Stanton, Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk 
IP312AA.£5. 

Globes, terrestrial and celestial, are among the 
most fascinating and problematic of artefacts. 
A globe consists of a sphere enclosed within 
two rings, the vertical meridian and the hori- 
zon circle, within each of which it must be able 
to move freely and revolve. Central to it is the 
spindle, connected to stays supporting the 
outer sphere (or pair of hemispheres). An 
elaborately built-up structure of paper, papier 
mflclid or board covers it, the surface coated in 
plaster and carefully shaped to be perfectly 
spherical. On this are pasted the gores: willow- 
leaf-shaped strips, with the delineation of the 
earth or heavens in print or manuscript, all of 
which must fit exactly. The whole is covered 
with a transparent protective coating. 

The study, and still mote the conservation, 


of these elaborate confections is a hard task. 
You cannot see inside a globe (except with 
specfnl apparatus). To photograph the outside 
in dose focus is impossible; X-ray photographs 
of the inside require careful interpretation. 
The interior structure may be wood or iron, or 
balanced with a bag of lend shot, all of which 
are liable to breakage and only retrievable 
with difficulty. The outside surface may be 
distorted, damaged, altered or dirty. 

On all this A. D. Baynes-Cope is an expert. 
The Study and Conservation of Globes is full of 
valuable information, based on long experi- 
ence, on its recondite yet captivating subject. 
Its author has examined more globes than any- 
one else, both externally and (usings medical 
bronchoscope) internally. His scientific and 
technical skill is of the highest order, combin- 
ing sound chemistry with remarkable mecha- 
nical ingenuity. He is fully aware of the schol- 
arly and geographical importance of his ma- 
terial and the need to preserve archival evi- 
dence. At the same time, his empiric approach 
is always open to the simple, common-sense 
remedy. He writes good dear prose, no small 
achievement in matters of technical detail: his 
account of the treatment of the great Molyneux 
globes in the Middle Temple is a lour de force. 




THE27TH 
ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 


Cole's Register of 

ANTIQUARIAN AND SECONDHAND 
BOQKDEALERS ACTIVE IN BRITAIN 

It you need comprehensive, detailed and up-to-date information, you need’ 

Cole's Register. '■ 

. F^islKd . twicefyeady W April and October, Cole's Register includes over 
1 600 entrants ; - 95% of . the meaningful book. trade - arranged by 
V . ; : r , ; alphabeticai aml geographical indexes. 

VnU'ij-finck typo nnd rari K e of stock held, specialist areas bf intercit, opening 
hours,. and miich more r plus a unique subject index of catalogues Issued bv 
, ;• some 650 booksellers. ■ ] 

Fpr ari; annual subscription price of only i4O r Q0 Wll receive die current 
l8SUe cach of which. comprises some 250 pages. 

Order toddy fzotn V.' ' ‘ : ' 


Press editions of Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regain'd (£4,850 from Henry Sotheran Ltd). 

Some items are of real literary, artistic or 
musical interest. There is a choice of presenta- 
tion copies of Conrad's Some Reminiscences 
(1912): either an inscribed copy to Harriet 
Capes (£1,250 from Bell, Book & Radmall 
Ltd), or to Edward Thomas (£3,500 from 
Blackwell’s Rare Books). Two of the greatest 
poets of the last century are available in attrac- 
tive editions: it would be pleasing to have 
Heine's Bitch der Lieder , Hamburg 1827 
(£1,400 from A. Rosenthal Ltd), next on a 
shelf to Christina Rossetti's home-produced 
Verses (1847; £2,750 from Fisher & Sperr). 
From the 1890s Oscar Wilde presents a copy of 
his Intentions (1891) to Robert, Earl of Lytton 
while in Paris (£600 from Eric T. Moore), 
Aubrey Beardsley provides four illustrations in 
their first printing to Poe’s Works (£4,500 from 
Warrack & Perkins) and Max Beerbohm 
writes a letter to the cyclostyled Harsmonden 
School magazine The School Budget (1898), 
enclosing a caricature of Rudyard Kipling in 
reply to his letter in the last issue (“its tone is 
quite monstrous and unpardonable") (£300 
from Gnby Goldscheider). It is hard to think of 
any other occasion (outside the auction rooms) 
when Karl BOhm’s working copy of Lulu used 
for the 1962 Vienna performance (£4,400 from 
Bjorck & Borjesson), over fifty letters from 
Gandhi to Herman Kallenbach written largely 
during his time in South Africa (£9,250 from 
Frank R. Thorold (Pty) Ltd), a David Jones 
drawing of a nude woman, 1925 (£7,500 from 
Barrie Marks Ltd), and a jolly good selection 
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Towards a new market 




Tony Campbell 

DAVIDSMITH 

Victorian Maps of the British Isles 
176pp. Batsford. £30. 

0 71344178 X 

Many people have taken nibbles out of Vic- 
torian mapmaking but David Smith is the first 
to consume the subject whole. The essay that 
fills two-thirds of Victorian Maps of the British 
Isles exudes in its rumbustious prose all the con- 
fidence and enthusiasm of the nineteenth- 
century railway engineers and financiers as they 
redrew the face of England, and its map with it. 
The catalogue of xnapmakers and their pro- 
ducts which rounds off the volume shows the 
complementary Victorian virtues of hard work 
and concern for detail. 

Smith's new book is addressed to the map 
collector but its appeal should be far wider, 
since his comments are fixed firmly into the 
social, economic and scientific developments 
of the period. Aided by a good selection of 
illustrations - eight in colour and many of the 
others well-chosen details- the author explains 
the complexities of the new mapmaking tech- 
niques available to Victorian publishers and 
the varied uses they made of them. His sum- 
mary is full, accurate and highly readable. In- 
stead of the traditional “form and content” 
distinction. Smith orders his material under an 
alliterative quartet of headings: Production, 
Paper, Presentation and content, and Purpose. 
The scope and flavour of the book can be seen 
in the subheadings (unhelpfully omitted from 
the contents page). Under "Presentation" 
there are sections on antiquities, boundaries, 
colour, conventional signs, decoration, 
orthography and relief. Under M Purpdse” the 
following types of maps and plans are separ- 
ately considered: commercial, communica- 
tion, cycling, education, enclosure, environs, 
estate, excursion, improvement, parish, rail- 
way, rpad, scientific, statistical, steamship, 
thematic, tithe, towns, transport and 
waterway. 

: At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
80 per cent of : the British population lived in 
the country, and a similar proportion bad be- 
come urban dwellers by the end of it. The 
cartographic amnterpkrt of that demographic 
revolution was that’ “maps printed op hlgh- 
. quality hand-madepaperforalimited wealthy, 
clientele hati.iarg^ly l^en repla^ti by a mass-; 

rirnrln^Hnii AL... 1 ‘ « * • 




Detail of an illustration by Bonnard for Ambroise 
Vollard's publication ofLongus * Les pastorales, ou 
DaphnisctChloe, Paris 1 902, which Includes 151 
original lithographs printed by A ugtale Clot; a copy 
Is offered for sale In the Antiquarian Book Fair, 

Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, Wl. 

of G. A. Henty, including At the Point of o 
Bayonet (1902; £40 from McNaughtan's 
Bookshop) could be available for sale under 
one roof. 




a “healthy interest in development and im- 
provement”, but his constant contrastingof the 
egalitarian virtues of the Victorians with those 
of earlier generations is irritating. Indeed, 
some unreformed readers may actually prefer 
“finely decorated, ingratiatingly dedicated 
town plans produced for the gentleman’s- lib- 
rary" to the "plain, heavily drawn, frequently 
revised, cheap maps" which replaced them. 

The information Smith conveys is highly 
compact, with occasional historical forays, 
sometimes outside the British context. White 
less specialist readers will appreciate the 
book’s wealth of social (and frequently amus- 
ing) detail, up-to-date bibliographies are pro- 
vided for those wishing to delve deeper. Itisa 
shame that the book Is inadequately served by 
a confusing array of indexes. Although the 
general index does subdivide some categories 
it fails to differentiate the welter of entries 
under Ordnance Survey. The symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the Ordnance Survey, as the 
information-gathering agency, and the com- 
mercial publishers who adapted its material for 
their own varied purposes is a constant under- 
current to the book. It is particularly deplor? 
able that the end-notes, testifying to the 
author's wide command of sources, should 
omit page numbers. 

Although the Ordnance Survey sliced across 
county boundaries, county maps and the 
atlases formed of them remained in demand.,. 
They continue to inspire modem cartobiblio- 
graphers and map collectors. These two group* 
are the most likely to value the partially codi- 
fied information in Smith’s catalogue of the 
works produced by thirty-four leading pub- 
lishers of the period, Potential purchasers who 
already possess the same author’s and pub' 
lishei’s Antique Maps of die British Isles (1982) 
can be assured that, while there is considerable 
overlap between the two catalogues, the Vfc*. 
torlan Maps entries are far from being straight 
repeats of those in the earlier volume. 

drift's 
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A uctions/Booksbops/Bookfal r*/Ca Ulofloes/Feal uf* 
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THE 27TH ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 


MONK BRETTON 
BOOKS 

Specialist dealers in modern finely printed 
and illustrated books, especially those 
from the private presses. Catalogues 
Issued; visitors welcomed by appointment. 
Stand 28 at the Antiquarian Book Fair. 

Somerford Keynes House 
Cirencester, Glos. GL7 6DN 
Telephone: 0285 860554 


THOMAS THORP 

OF 

ST. ALBANS & 
GUILDFORD 

We will be delighted to meet you at our 

extra large Stand No. 6 near the 

entrance, where we will display a fine 

and varied selection from our stock. 

(0601) 


CAVENDISH 
RARE BOOKS 


Stand 77 


VOYAGES & TRAVEL, MARITIME, 
HISTORY, POLAR EXPLORATION & 
MOUNTAINEERING. 

(0603) 


Stand 72. 

PICCADILLY RARE BOOKS, 
06. HIGH STREET, 
ROCHESTER, KENT ME1 1JT. 
(late of Sackvllle Street, W.1) 


Write for our new aeries of 
CATALOGUES 
on CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
Including the Balkane. 

PAUL 
MINET. 


The 

TLS 

welcomes visitors 
to the 27th 
ABA Book 
Fair 


JOHN GRANT 
BOOKSELLERS 

EDINBURGH 

STAND 18 


Please visit our stand no. 27 
at the 27th Antiquarian Book 
Fair. 

DIETER SCHIERENBERG 
Prinscngracht 485-487 
Amsterdam - 
Netherlands 

RARE AND ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 
expeditions, voyages. Please 
ask for free catalogues. 



ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 1986 

24 • 25 • 26 JUNE 

PARK LANE HOTEL 
PICCADILLY, LONDON Wl 

11am to 8pm. Last day 11am to 6pm 

Opening by The Rt. Hon. Kenneth Baker, MP 
Minister of State for Education 

Over a hundred leading dealers 
from nine countries offer: 
fine, rare and unusual books, 
prints, maps, manuscripts, autographs 

Admission including illustrated catalogue £3.00 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION 

26 Charing Cross Hold, London W.C.2 
Telephone: 01-379 3041 


THE 

EIGHTEENTH CEIMTURY 
An Irish Perspective 

Major new, 1 52 page, illustrated catalogue 
now ready. Over 400 books & MSS on 
numerous subjects, from America to 
Zoology. £1 2 (S22 airmail), or. send for free 
prospectus. 

P. & B. Rowan 

Antiquarian Books and Manuscripts 
92 Malone Road, Belfast 9, N. Ireland 


IAN HODGKINS & CO. LTD., 
Upper Vatch Mill, The Valch, 
Slad, Glos. GL6 7JY. 

STAND NO, 11 

A. 

Will exhibit a fine selection of Books on The 
Pre-Rnpliaelite Painters. Literary Women 
of the 19th Century. Illustrated Books. 
Decorative Bindings etc. 


KEN SPELMAN 
WELCOMES YOU TO 
STAND 4 

( near the entrance) 
with 

FINE ARTS & A WIDE RANGE OF 
GENERAL ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS. 
70 MICKLEGATE. YORK. 
(0904) 24414. 


THE FAR 
EAST 

Latest catalogues now available; 
UKIYO-E JAPANESE 
WOODBLOCK PRINTS 
FAR EASTERN CERAMICS 
THE CHINA TRADE & ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 

HAN-SHAN TAMO. 717 FULHAM ROAD, 
LONDON 8W6 01-731 2447 

toess) 


E. JOSEPH 

ADdauarikn Bookwllor ilnw 1876 
STAND NO 39 


1 VERB STREET, 

LONDO, W1M 9HQ , 
Telephone 01493 8353/4/5 , Tele*: 8W231 Joieph O 

Cablet: Bookjw. London Wl 

Sprdailitofl in flu and rare booki Inctudtoa Studtfd Sob in 
either tamer bindings or original doth. llTunmed Books, 
press Books, Flivp Bindfngs .ColourPI ata Booki. and a 
• selection of Victorian and »h Century Wuercolowr 
Paintings. 

Free catalogue available on request 
Personal caller* welcome 

n»W) 


Among the many special items 

HERITAGE BOOKSHOP 

will be offering for sale, in Stand 44, at the 27th Antiquarian Book Fair, are the 
following; 

Original Leaf from Carton's Chaucer 
Blaokstone, Wm. 40 page manuscript on Architecture 
Shelley - 1st Edition Valpfirga 

Presentation from Godwin 

Khayyam - 1 st Edition Rubaiyat in original wrappers ^ 


Specialising in Maps of the World 

America , and the Holy Land 
‘ 15th -18th Centuries 

Exhibiting at the Park Lane 
ahdlMCOS Fairs 


DIDIER LECOINTRE - DENIS OZANNE 
LIBRAiRES 

9 rue de Tournon, 75006 PARIS 
T6f. 43 26 02 92 

HISTOIRE DE LA PHOTOGRAPHIE 
ARCHITECTURE - GENIE CIVIL 
TECHNOLOGIE - INDUSTRIE 

Exhibitor at THE 27TH LONDON ANTIQUARIAN BOOKFAIR Booth 68. 

[06831 


Jean-Philippe Geley 
Libraire Orientaliste 

All subjects relating to the Middle East, Ancient Near East, Central Asia, Asia Minor, India, 
South East Asia, China, Japan, North & Black Africa. 

Catalogues upon Request 
Come and see us on your stand 53 

Jean-Phillppe Gelev, Libraire Orientaliste, 229 Rue de Tolblac, 76 013 Paris, France, 




Blackwell’s Rare Books * 

Fyfield Manor, Fyfield, Abingdon, 111 

Oxford, England oxi3 5 lr 

Telephone Frilford Heath (0865) 390692-3 

FINE AND RARE ANTIQUARIAN & MODERN COLLECTOR’S BOOKS 
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From drudgery to distinction 


Neil Berry 


JOEL II. WIENER (Editor) UUerveiU 

Innovators and Preachers: The role of the lawyer c 

editor in Victorian England s P arc , * m 

335pp. Greenwood. £35. manly am 

OJ13241643 lawyer ai 

affairs, a 

[n the past few years literary and social his to- she grant: 

rians have discovered in Victorian reviews and brought . 

magazines a fertile seam of enquiry. And, in and guar: 

the late Walter Houghton’s monumental Wet- only wrot 

leshry Index to Victorian Periodicals they have view but 
been provided with a prodigiously helpful politician 
source-book. Mot surprisingly, interest in the of the ed 
conduct as well ns content of nineteenth-cen- affairs - v 
tury journals has been burgeoning, for the two tors of pi 
arc hard to separate. It was with a view to Morley, 
investigating and defining the role of the Victo- among la 

rian editor that the fifth Conference on History Jeffreyan 
and Politics was held at the City University of his high < 
New York in 1 985. Innovators and Preachers, a nightly Re 

book derived from the Conference’s proceed- mentionei 
ings, comprises fifteen papers, all of them lucid novators r, 
and informative, on a miscellany of Victorian the politic 
editors. The book's scope is, to say the least, editing, 
diverse, and ranges from familiar names like Joanne 
‘ lliackcrny and Leslie Stephen to such compa- Jeffrey’s s 
rotivcly obscure figures ns G. M. Reynolds, and Hcnr 
Editor of Reynolds's Weekly, and Thomas Edinburg l 

Waklcy, first Editor of the Lancet. Joel icn! organ 

Wiener, editor of this hook on editing, does 'ing won’t 
not pretend that the assembled papers cover which Jeff 
every facet of Victorian editing. None the less tical revie* 
he hopes that they will pave the way for a full- from a pu] 
scale history of the subject. Edinburg! 

Ironically, though, historical perspective is S pater. G 

not among the strengths of Innovators and in the Ec 
Preachers. Bagchot remarked that it was scious of 
Francis Jeffrey, the first Editor of the Edin - political ' 
burgh Review, who originally defined and dig- however, 
nified the office of editorship, transforming the the instig; 

editor from a “bookseller's drudge” into a “dis- fact, as R 
tinguished functionary", and nobody has ever ’ bin* show; 
found reason to doubt Bagehot’s verdict. Yet - to notice 
except in a paper by Joanne Shattock - the Jeffrey n 
present book makes no attempt to assess its journal, 
significance. The point is that in Jeffrey’s edi- The Eg 
torship all the characteristics of later Victorian distinguisl 
editors of stature were amply foreshadowed. ruck. Jefl 

A book at bedtime 


John Mortimer 

ALAN RU5BRIDGER 

* A Concise History of the Sex Manual 1886-1986 

204pp. Faber. £10.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0571 145477 

The most important thing to remember about 
sex is that it is a subject for comedy. This is a 
fad that the best writers on the subject, 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Feydeau and Kingsley 
Amis have always clearly understood. The 
- comic nature of sex derives from the fact that it 
causes those motivated by it to attempt ridi- 
culous positions, attach themselves to in-, 
appropriate companions and generally invite 
. disaster. For this reason the so-called “dirty 
i’jbke” often coipes nearer to the truth of the 
. human condition than pornography, which is 
r always portentously solemn, the novels of 
D. H. Lawrence (not many laughs between 
■ : Mellon and Lady C.) aijd, to judge from the 
. ^quotations in this entertaining survey, an 
sex .manuals from Marie Slopes to jDr Alex 
.7’. Comfort. 

A Concise History of the Sex Manual 1386 - 
1 1986 by Alan Rusbridger. Is entertaining be- 
’ cause sex manuals aro funny, but not con- 
. ofyusly so, and, T suppose, must be taken 
seriously by the millions (fifty to sixty thousand 
; coplfes.of Dr Comfort’s Th&Joy of Sex are sold 
N .. annually) .who presumably use (hem as serious 
■ works of Instruction in the same way as they 
V might cook with Delia Smith open on the mar- 
v t work-surfoce, or stretch ou t on the floor 
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Jeffrey, who edited the Edinburgh Review 
from 1802 until 1829, established the principles 
of editorial independence and of editorial 
intervention. Shattock argues that Jeffrey, a 
lawyer editing an intellectual review in his 
spare time, epitomized the concept of “gentle- 
manly amateurism". But he was also, both as a 
lawyer and a journalist, immersed in public 
affairs, and this had larger implications than 
she grants. Editing an influential Whig journal 
brought Jeffrey into contact with politicians 
and guaranteed him their respect; and he not 
only wrote about politics in the Edinburgh Re- 
view but eventually, albeit briefly, became a 
politician himself. Here was a career -a model 
of the editor as lionized man of letters and 
affairs - which would be matched by later edi- 
tors of periodicals and of newspapers: John 
Morley, most notably, a towering figure 
among later Victorian editors, followed the 
Jeffreyan pattern, though Morley, in spite of 
his high consequence as Editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review and as a statesman, is scarcely 
mentioned in this book. Bizarrely, indeed. In- 
novators and Preachers is mostly indifferent to 
the political aspect of so much of Victorian 
editing. 

Joanne Shattock writes interestingly about 
Jeffrey's successors George Cornewall Lewis 
and Henry Reeve, but her notion thnt the 
Edinburgh Review only became a great polit- 
ico! organ after Jeffrey's retirement from edit- 
ing won't da. As it happens, the extent to 
which Jeffrey's journal was perceived as a poli- 
tical review during its early years can be judged 
from a paper in this book on Cobbett and. the 
Edinburgh reviewers, by the late George 
S pater. Cobbett, who was attacked by Jeffrey 
in the Edinburgh Review , was angrily con- 
scious of Jeffrey and his colleagues as rival 
political writers. Spater's paper is wrong, 
however, to say that Cobbett was assailed at 
the instigation of Henry Brougham. For in 
fact, as Robert Stewart's recent biography of 
' bin* shows. Brougham feared that by deigning 
to notice a Jacobinical hack like Cobbett, 
Jeffrey ran the risk of degrading a superior 
journal. 

The Edinburgh reviewers were anxious to 
distinguish themselves from the journalistic 
ruck. Jeffrey prided himself as an editor on 


dealing with contributors who were gentle- 
men, and he was no less concerned that they 
should write like gentlemen. In this, too, he 
anticipated later editors in the field of what 
became known as the “higher journalism”. So 
much is evident here from Barbara Quinn 
Schmidt’s paper on the Comhill Magazine as 
edited, successively, by Thackeray and by 
Leslie Stephen. Just as Jeffrey respected the 
rules of the drawing-room and purged his Re- 
view of intemperate language, so Stephen, it 
appears, adhered to the principle of never 
shocking a young lady or challenging accepted 
creeds. Such scruples dictated the CornhilT s 
discontinuation of Ruskin’s Unto this Last and, 
later, Stephen’s bowdlerizing of Far from the 
Madding Crowd. None the less some con- 
troversial material was deemed necessary for 
circulation, and both Thackeray and Stephen 
sought a balance between the “sophisticated 
debunking of commonplaces and an attacking 
of cherished social beliefs". It is a pity that 
Schmidt’s excellent profile of Stephen’s edi- 
torship does not say more about his commit- 
ment to anonymity. Anonymity is one of the 
major issues of Victorian journalism and it 
was, as Christopher Kent acknowledges in a 
paper on the editor and the law, in some mea- 
sure bound up with questions of propriety and 
respectability. 

But the “higher journalism" was only one 
aspect, if an imposing one, of the Victorian 
press. The reading public - the story is a famil- 
iar one - was growing apace and the market 
became ever more diversified. There was no 
lack of opportunity for editors who wished to 
cater to less elevated tastes than the Cornhill 
had served. (It is interesting to note that by the 
1880s the Cornhill was no longer sure whether 
it was in the business of enlightenment or of 
entertainment.) Consider the case of Edmund 
Yates, who is the subject of an enjoyable paper 
by Joel Wiener. Yates edited a publication 
called The World: A journal for men and 
women from 1874 until 1894, and Wiener por- 
trays him as one of the founders of the modem 
gossip column. The Nigel Dempster of his day, 
Yates was a professional fldneur, ubiquitously 
wining and dining and combing the public 
prints in pursuit of gossip about celebrities. 
Indeed, he was the kind of journalist whom the 
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with A Hundred Things You Need 7b Know 
About Your Ford Cortina. There must, I supi 
pose, be bedrooms from Islington to St Ives 
where Comfort, or Van der Velde, is open on 
the pillow fo* advice on positions (Anterior- 
Lateral attitude, good during convalescence. 
Mats partially immobilized. Apt) or eccentrici- 
ties (Chains - for the tied up, tinkling look. 
Unoomfy), Jt seems to me that speh works are 
better understood by children who, probably 
knowing more about the subject than their 


bridger’s compilation is the light it throws on 
the doctors and sexologists who hove given, 
over the years, as wildly differing and dotty 
advice as that on sale from the diet-book indus- 
try. Just as almost anything you choose to eat 
can, according to medical opinion from time to 
time, lead to heart failure, hair loss and cancer, 
so most varieties of sex were, until recently, 
thought to have dire apd fatal consequences. It 
wasn’t ohly masturbation that led to blindness, 
cdfvature of the spine and an early grave. Pre- 
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" . -“yjsvv luiui uivir uurvdture at me spine ana an early grave. Pre- 

^rents, Add tb'm in tye bedside cupboard and marital sex, Dr Elizabeth Blackwell wrote in 

1884, leads to “moral degradation and physical 
But do couples, overcome, with passion, dlteaseMn 1900 Dr Sperry warned that“in- 
8°- Sp^jnanupis for adyide; or are the, timacy during engagement" endangered both 
inllllow .of ^pies .a year simply bought fpr . physical; and moril development. As' late as 

ncertflin Dr Erii^t tj^anj who managed 


late Q. D. Leavis might have taken as an exam- 
ple of the progressive degeneracy of Victorian 
popular culture - though it is a measure of the 
unfash ionability of the Leavises that, despite 
their pioneering interest in the history of 
journalism, neither is invoked in this book. 

Except that he was roughly his contempor- 
ary, Edmund Yates would seem to have littlein 
common with a “distinguished functionary" 
such as Leslie Stephen. Yet Wiener discerns in 
both of them the emergence of the “classic" 
Victorian editor, that is, one who by virtue of a 
powerful personality, tough-minded cutting 
and an intuitive grasp of the market became a 
dominant figure in the world of print. But in 
view of Jeffrey's early exemplification of most, 
if not all, of these qualities, this seems an arbit- 
rary and misleading scheme of development. 
Nor is Wiener’s claim plausible that the 
“classic" editor, with his “identifying reader- 
ship”, had virtually disappeared by 1914. C. P, 
Scott on the Guardian , for example, Kingsley 
Martin on the New Statesman and, more re- 
cently, Harold Evans on The Sunday Tima 
could all be regarded as epigones of the great 
tradition of editing that Jeffrey inaugurated. 

Innovators and Preachers also deals with 
early feminist editing, the editing of art jour- 
nals, of society journals and of the provincial 
press - and even then the list is incomplete. 
The book has caught too many fish, and as they 
wriggle around, some big and some small, it is 
not always easy to distinguish them from each 
other. Overall, the papers lack the coherence 
of those in the current issue of the Yearbook of 
English Studies devoted to literary periodicals 
(TLS, February 21). By concentrating on a 
single type of publication and by looking chro- 
nologically at some of its notable exemplars in 
the past 200 years, the Yearbook throws light 
on a tradition. The continuity between the 
Edinburgh Review and the New York Review 
of Books, for instance, is laid bare. Still, if no 
such service is rendered by Innovators and 
Preachers , it at least points up the hetero- 
geneity of Victorian journalism; moreover, it 
ought to discourage .anybody from taking too 
seriously Joel Wiener’s invitation to treat the 
papers which he has gathered as the starting- 
point for a major history of Victorian 
editing. That, of course, is only sales talk. 


medically dangerous". 

Times change and now masturbation is con 4 
sidered almost obligatory, although the toler- 
ant Miss Jane Cousins, in her Make It Happy: 
What sex is all about, says, “You don't have to 
masturbate.” The Sensuous Woman: The jim 
"how to" book for the female who yearns to bt 
all woman, however, advises that “several 
hours a week should be set aside for masturba- 
tion so your new response pattern will become 
a stable one”. There is little sexual activity 
which carries a health risk for Comfort, even 
“ropemarks usually go in a few hours if y°» 
have been gentle”. For the good Doctor there 
is also nothing healthier than a full rich fantasy 
life to go with a course of physical enterprise. 
“Be the Sultan and his concubine," he advises, 
“the burglar and the maiden”, and, in a surpris- 
ing and highly resistible image, “even the dog 
and his currant bun”. 

No particular limit is set, in the most recent 
manuals, on the number of buns the dog may 
enjoy, or Indeed on the number of dogs that 
may be made available to the bun. “You can be 
multi-friended”, says Helen Gurley Brown In 
. Having It All. Comfort thjnks it safe to say that 
anyone who suggests that “Something two peo* 
pie enjoy doing together might be immature or 
unhealthy is probably talking tosh". You have 
to go back to the dark days of Lord Badert- 
Powell’s advice to his Rover Scouts to discover 
’ the efficacy of cold baths and a brisk run 
■ around the playing-field. “Put a woman on a 
’ pedestal,” be writes, “for a man who has his 
chivalry and respect for women could never 
lower himself to behave like a beast." It “ 8 
chilling thought that the infliction of AIDS on 
• the world may bring chastity back into stytoi 
apd More Joy of Sex will have to be rewritten 
along the lines of of Fevering To Success- 
:■ Meanwhile Alan Rusbridger’s compilahon . 
: is good for a laugh and Posy Simmorids’s illus- 
•i; nations exactly catch the anxious eamestn® 88 
of those who make love according to the book. • 
V ‘ ... » h« 
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The burning of the Globe 


Peter Beal 

On June 29, 1613, the Globe Theatre on the 
Bankside in Southwark was totally destroyed 
by fire. This was the original Globe playhouse, 
built early in 1599 in Maiden Lane (the present 
Park Street) by Richard Burbage and his part- 
ners: the theatre partly owned by Shakespeare 
in which were first produced many of his 
greatest plays. The accident which caused the 
disaster occurred in the middle of a perform- 
ance of Henry VIII, Shakespeare's last known 
play, and the event marks, in effect, the end of 
his career. 

Contemporary accounts of the event are 
given in letters by Thomas Lorkin to Sir 
Thomas Puckering (June 30), by Sir Henry 
Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon (July 2), by 
Henry Bluett to his uncle Richard Weekes 
(July 4) and by John Chamberlain to Sir Ralph 
Winwood (July 8). Other references and 
accounts appear in an almanack-journal com- 
piled in 1613 by Matthew Page; in Edmund 
Howes's continuation of John Stow's Annals 
(1618); and in Ben Jonson’s “Execration upon 
Vulcan", written in 1623. It is now possible, 
moreover, to announce the rediscovery of a 
contemporary ballad on the event, printed 
early in the nineteenth century, the dating and 
authenticity of which have occasionally been 
questioned. 


On St Peter’s Day, Tuesday, June 29, 1613, 
the King's Players, says Wotton, “had a new 
Play called All is True, representing some prin- 
cipal pieces of the Reign of Henry 8". The 
name of the play is confirmed in the accounts 
by Bluett and by Page and also, indirectly, in 
the ballad, which has the refrain “yett all this is 
true" and refers, besides, to “Henry the eight”. 
Lorkin and Howes refer to the play, respec- 
tively, as “the play of Hen: 8" and “the play, 
viz. of Henry the eight”. If any confirmation is 
required that this play, All is True, and the 
work printed in the Shakespeare First Folio 
(1623) as The Famous History of the Life of 
King Henry the Eight are one and the same play 
it appears in the Prologue to the latter, where 
the actors refer to the “chosen truth” of their 
show and to their declared intention “To make 
that only true” - a comment probably intended 
as a reflection on Samuel Rowley’s earlier, 
frivolous play on the same subject, When You 
See Me, You Know Me. On stylistic grounds 
scholars have generally agreed that Henry Vlll 
was belatedly written by Shakespeare as a col- 
laborative effort, probably with John Fletcher, 
although whether All is True was the original 
title or only a subtitle must remain a matter of 
speculation. 

Both Wotton and Bluett refer to the piece os 
“a new play” and Bluett adds that it "had beetle 
acted not passinge 2 or 3 times before". Thus, 
he continues, “there came many people to see 


it in so much that yc howsc was very full" (it 
was “filled with people", Howes confirms). 
Wotton suggests a further reason for the play’s 
popularity in that it “was set forth with many 
extraordinary circumstances of Pomp and 
Majesty, even to the matting of the stage; the 
Knights of the Order, with their Georges and 
Garter, the Guards with their embroidered 
Coats, and the like: sufficient in truth within a 
while to make greatness very familiar, if not 
ridiculous”. Wotton was perhaps referring 
here particularly to the elaborate Coronation 
procession in Act Four, Scene One (which, 
according to the printed text, included among 
other richly arrayed dignitaries, the “Garter 
[King-of-Arai5], in his coat of arms and . . . 
gilt copper crown*’), although this most 
pageant-like of plays presents other opportuni- 
ties besides for elaborate and stately entries. It 
was a piece of off-stage business resulting from 
this “Pomp” which caused the disaster. 

“Now King Henry making r Masque at Car- 
dinal Wolseys House”, Wotton records, “cer- 
tain Canons" were “shot off at his entry” . This 
refers to Act One, Scene Four, where direc- 
tions in the primed text call for “Drum and 
trumpet; chambers [viz cannons] discharg’d" 
to herald the arrival of the King and Iris cour- 
tiers, “as masquers, habited like shepherds", at 
Wolsey's banquet. Wolscy actually comments 
on the firing: “What warlike voice, l And to 
what end is this?" In their accounts Lorkin and 


Chamberlain refer, respectively, to the “shoot- 
ing of ccrtayne chambers in way of triumph” 
and to “a pcale of chambers (that 1 know not 
upon what occasion were to be used in the 
play)'*. Howes adds that this “negligent dis- 
charging of a pealc of Ordnance” took place 
“close to the South side" of the theatre. Bluett 
remarks, somewhat more ambiguously, that it 
was “as the play was almost ended” that “the 
house was fired with shooting off a Chamber"; 
however, it seems clear from Wotton 's account 
that it took some lime for the fire actually to 
take hold after the firing of the cannon, so 
there is no real inconsistency here in point of 
time. “Some of the Paper, or other stuff where- 
with one of them [the cannon] was stopped”, 
says Wotton, “did light on the Thatch, where”, 
he continues, "being thought at first but an idle 
smoak, and their [the audience's] eyes more' 
attentive to the show, it [the fire] kindled in- 
wardly, and ran round like a train”. Bluett 
reports that the offending cannon was "stopt 
with (owe (viz straw] which was blown up into 
thethelch of the house”; Chamberlain refers to 
“the tampin or stoppeH" (the tampion or 
wooden stopper for the muzzle] of one of the 
cannon “lighting in the thatch that covered the 
house”; while Howes records that "the Thatch 
tooke fire, and the wind sodainly disperst the 
flame round about”. These comments are a 
reminder that the Globe was indeed circular in 
shape (“As round as taylors elewe [tailor's ball 
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of tlircud|", as the ballad writer called it); that 
the roofed section of the theatre was thatched 
(it had not the benefit of expensive "tiles", 
stressed the ballad writer); and that a major 
portion of the theatre was unsheltered and 
open to the elements, which on that day in- 
cluded wind. 

When the flames finally took hold - perhaps 
near the end of the play, as Bluett claims - then 
the "whole House" was soon consumed, says 
Wot ton, “to the very grounds”. This took, he 
says, "less than an hour". Howes reports that 
the whole building" was consumed "in a very 
short space”; the fire in the thatch “burned so 
furiously", says Lorkin, "as it consumed all in 
lesse then two hourcs"; and Chamlwrlain too 
records that it burned “downe to the ground in 
lesse then two howres”, together with “a dwell- 
ing house adjoining” (this was an “nlehowsc", 
according to the ballad). 

It was "a great marvayle and fayre grace of 
Ciod", Chamberlain declares, "that the people 
had so little harine, having but two narrow 
doorcs to get out". While, according to Lorkin, 
the people had "enough to doe to saue them- 
seluos" and, if the ballad is to be believed, 
there wns general consternation, if not panic,’ 
the reports arc consistent in declaring that no 
ore in the crowded audience was seriously 
hurt. "Nothing did perish”, Wolton reports, 
but a few forsaken Cloaks; only one man had 
his Breeches set on fire, that would perhaps 
have broyled him, if he hnd not by the benefit 
of a provident wit put it out with bottle ale". 
The subject of Walton's anecdote here (which 
is surely too good to be an invention) might, 
perhaps, be the same casualty mentioned by 
Bluett, who reports, dramatically, that “the 
people escaped all without hurte except one ■ 
man who was scalded with the fier by Rduen- 
turcing in to saue a Child which otherwise had 
becne burnt". Besides all else, and unless the 
child mentioned was rather a boy actor in the 
company. Bluett's anecdote is an indication 
that the Globe’s audience did not consist solely 
of adults. 


t This, writes Wotton, was “the fatal period of 
I that vertuous Fabrique”. Ben ionson too re- 
, called in sorrow, ten years later, how he saw 
“the Globe, the Glory of the Banke" razed "with- 
I two poore Chambers", even though “it were 
the Fort of the whole Parish, / Flanck'd with a 
Ditch j sewer], and forc'd out of a Marish". The 
very next day two ballads on the subject were 
entered in the Stationers’ Register: one for 
Simon Stafford, “a ballad called the sodayne 
Buminge of the Globe on the Bankside in the 
Piny tyme on Saint Peters day last 1613"; the 
other for Edward White,* "a doleful ballad of 
the general ouerthrowe of the famous theater 
on the Banksyde called the Globe &c by Wil- 
liam Parrat”. If either of these ballads was 
indeed published, no copy is known today, 
which can hardly be cause for surprise in view 
of the ephemeral nature of such material. One 
similar ballad, however - which might just 
possibly be thf snme as that by William Parrat, 
in view of the reference to a "dolefuil tragedie" 
in its third line - is preserved in a later tran- 
script made by the Yorkshire antiquary John 
Hopkinson (1610-80), now among the county 
archives in Bradford. This text was discovered 
and first printed, in a slightly edited version, 
by "Eu. Hood" (viz the antiquary Joseph 
I fnsfewood) in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
86.i (1816), p 1 14. Since the manuscript used 
by Haslewood was long lost to sight, it has been 
possible for a scholnr as recently as 1957 to 
state that the authenticity of this ballad “has 
not been proved or disproved”, while R. A. 
Foakcs also went on to question its date, since 
the use of the word “abhor” in connection with 
petitions (found in (he last stanza of the ballad) 
is not otherwise recorded before 1679^-80. In 
fact, the authenticity of the manuscript- one of 
Hopkinson’s collections of poems dating no 
later than 1641 - is unquestionable. Moreover, 
the amount of local detail it contains leaves no 
doubt that the ballad must have been com- 
posed very shortly after the event it recounts. 

It is a jocular depiction of the Globe audi- 
ence’s undignified consternation after the 
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alarm was raised, with humorous references to 
some of the main actors of the company 
(Richard Burbage. Henry Condell and John 
Homing) and to the play of Henry VIII ( All is 
True) itself. Except for expanding abbrevia- 
tions, I reproduce here the complete text ex- 
actly as it appears in Hopkinson's manuscript. 
A Sonnet vpon the pittifull burneing of the 
Globe-playhowse in London 


Devouring 


Eric Korn 

NORMAN HICKJN ~~ 
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Now silt the downe Melpomene 

wrapt in a sea cole robe 

And tell the doleful! tragedie 

that late was playd at globe 

for noe man that can singe & saye 

was scard on St Peters daye 

Oh sorrow pittifull sorrow and yett all this is true. 




‘’.' v *OvX; 


>' w All yow that please to vnderstand 
ne come listen to my storye 

To see death with his rakeing brand 
lsl mongst such an auditorye 

regarding neither Cardinalls might 
e" nor yelt the rugged face of Henry the eight 
n- Oh sorrow & c 

Tills fearfull fire beganne abouc 
J, o wonder strange & true 

and to the stage-howse did remoue 
ht as round as taylors dewe 
>h and burnt downe both beame & snagg 
e, and did not spare the silken flagg. 

;t j Oh sorrow &c 

? 0“* ranne the Knights: out mnne the Lordes 

° and there was great adoe 
u some lost their hatts & some their swords 
1. then out runne Burbidge too 
g the reprobates thoughe druncke on munday 
h Ptay’d tor the foole & Henry Condye 
I) oh sorrow Ac 

n The perrywigs & dnimme-heads frye 

if like to a butter firkin 
0 a wofull burneing did betide 
to many a good buffe ierldn; 

' then with swolne eyes like druncken ffiemmlngs 
distressed stood old stuttering Heminses. 
h Oh sorrow Ac. 

i- shower his raine did there downe force 

e in all that sunn-shine weather 

to saue that great renowned howsc 
nor thou O alehowse neither 
had lit begunne belowe sans doubte 
their wiues for feare had pissed itt out 
Oh sorrow Ac 

Bee warned yow stage strutters all 
Least yow agaiae be catched. 
and such a burneinge doc befall 
. as to them whose howse was thatched 
for beare your whoreing breeding biles 
and laye up that expence for tiles 
Oh sorrow Ac 

Goe drawe yow a petition 
and doe yow not abhorr it 
and gelt with low submission 
a licence to begg for itt • 

In Churches sans Churchwardens checks 

in Surrey A in Midlesex. 

Oh sorrow pittifull sorrow, and yelt all this is true. 

TTte mockery of the ballad-writer was 
evidently echoed in their own way by Puritans 
- “The Brethren”, as Jonsoo called them , who 
viewed the theatre as but a “Relique of the 
Stewes" and who saw the hand of God in its 
destruction. Nevertheless, Burbage’s company 
survived, if yet without Shakespeare, and the 
theatre was quickly rebuilt - "in farre fairer 
: : m «nner”, says Howes, and this time with files 

instead of thatch. The second Globe stood for 
thirty, years until, according to contemporary 
legal records, it was “pulled downe to the 
ground, by Sir Matthew Brand, on Munday the 
15 of April 1644”. The theatre, which had been 
closed down by the Puritans two years earlier, 
was deliberately demolished “to make tene- 
ments in the room of it”, • 

The sources for the accounts of and references to the 
:• destruction of t he Globe cited in the second para - 
: British Library Harley 

Rd &r Wo, t° nianac Vrd edition . 

' priva,e own **hlp (soon 

to be sold), Win wood. Papers, vat lx, owned by the 

House, t Northamptonshire; Bodleian Library j MS 

S, °*> Annals (1618); Ben 
Joaion, edited by C. H. Herford and- P. and E. 

. v hi(l947),pp 208-9; and West York- 

51 S tT pi Hopkinson MSS. 

• I .-A PP #Z 15 « Prlnted ,ext * *** discussions are 

EltMtohid: 






The dollar-rich foreign buyer may be as rare a 
the quaggn and as eagerly sought, but foral 
the trade’s quiet desperation there is still oue 
class of book-lovers who are unwelcome. Yoo 
won’t find in Park Lane or Russell Square (I 
can't vouch for the other venues) any ol 
Norman Hickin’s subjects, small furtive whis- 
kery parasites who make a living from booksh 
the most direct (some would say the most 
straightforward) way, by eating them. 

Most people, even in the trade, have newt 
seen a live bookworm at its fell work, aid 
except to those professionally involved with 
conservation they remain creatures of terra, 
shame and ignorance, the subjects of rumonl 
and old wives’ remedies and sheepish Jokes 
(any number of dealers use "bookworm* in 
their company name: one trades from Ano- 
bium House). 

Dr Hickin, for many years Scientific Direc- 
tor of Rentokil, remains philosophical: 1‘the 
destruction of books is a natural process", be 
opines. Bookworms: The Insect pests of booh 
gives an account of the anatomy and taxonomy 
of insects in general, before a roll-call of the 
frighteningly extensive rogues’ gallery of Inju- 
rious species, with a fairly detailed description 
of each. (I say “fairly detailed”, for withoa 
. exploring the incomprehensible minutiae ol 
mouth-parts and genitalia one cannot make 
sure identifications; but most booksellers will 
be able to get a shrewd idea of who has been 
eating off their plates.) 

What a bizarre gang they are: the primitht 
silverfish with its sophisticated preference fa 
chemically pulped paper; the flrebrat that 
survives on left-over sandwiches; termite 
(distinguished as one of the few creatuw 
that can pass from mere intolerable damage 
to "utter destruction”); the psocoptera or 
booklice, which have been around since lhe 
Upper Carboniferous, 300 million years beftn* 
Gutenberg, biding their time with ghastly 
patience; clothes moths (including a variety IW 
prefers piano felts); the bacon beetle (afw 
Francis Bacon, I presume: reading makelb a 
full beetle); the brown house-moth of the 
Lenin Library, lecherous and sly, which, ed 
content with making nasty boles oh its larval 
way In and nastier ones on Its way out, relui® 
as an adult and digs monstrous brood chamber 
for the next generation; the Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee of blbliophagy, Stegoblum and 
Xeslobium — the first tunnels parallel to Ibt 
plane of the book-cover and the second atrig^ 1 
angles to it - the Mr and Ms Sprat of bib- 
liophagy rather; the two weevils Pentarlhn® 
huttonl and Euophyrum confine , which attack 
in damp conditions (Euophyrum, though a re- 
cent immigrant from New Zealand, is no* 
more abundant, so Pentarthrum counts as (be 

• lesser, of two weevils); and Trogium pulsoW: 

ium, which adds insult by singing as it go^ 
about its deadly work. . . : t . 

I There are some striking photographs, which 
book-lovers of a netvous disposition Should ^ 
avoid, a dispiriting chapter on optimum copdi - 

■ tions for storage (my premises are optimum f° r 
the growth of spider beetles) and a curiously 

■ brief chapter on what i to do about it all-. ^ 

•; There Is also a chapter on book-loving jo* 
sects and arachnids which do not directly dam*, 
age the books, though few are as benign aslbi 
grain itch mite, Py emotes ventricosus, whim 
consumes the larva of Anobiusn puncH)ium> 
the woodworm .'She buries her head in the prey 
and remains there browsing; inside her swollen 
- abdomen develop Innumerable offspring, 

• which go about their business on her -broad 
, bulging surface, The sons never leave: the 

daughters depart when fertilized and look- 
for new book-pests to eat. This promiscuous 
beneficence -has limits: when they run ouro 
Anobium they attack librarians. '^ ien ) , t ^ eie *' 
. are the crickets, “browsers end spoilers’’ Nor* 
man Hickin calls them, a familiar category; ai\ 
fillips:; “other than the presence of their dea 
bodies jthey cause jo injury’ll V™ 1 1 , 

• fcAltlri cov qc mnrii of oil ml/ niQ^OmCfS* ■* * 
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Okey Farley’s girls 


Joanna Motion 

CYNTHIA RYLANT 
Some Year for Ellle 
80pp. Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 
0670809225 


Ellie is a coalminer's daughter. Or, rather, one holds back , 

of five daughters of a miner turned by an acci- automatical! 
dent at work into a committed drinker. Ellie friendless E 
and her sisters live in mountainous country in she discovet 
the United States,, sharing a family life which loss of face 
becomes strained, too hugger-mugger and too bus that day 
poor for comfort after their father stops work, trek to safe 
“Nobody knew the names of Okey Farley’s unexpected 
girls . Just knew them by labels like The Oldest , The elatic 

The Tall One, The Brown-Headed One, The adult unhaf 
Skinny One, and, in Ellie’scnse, The One With war made n 
the Brace on her Teeth.” The brace is a badge home; gettii 
of immaturity. Ellie’s sisters are all teenagers come Ellie'' 
smitten with secret silences while Ellie, at the growing up 
openingofthe book, is more interested in chat- dents seem 
ting to her dog. Bullet. The year of the novel’s primer for t 

Down at ditch level 


title takes Ellie from her eleventh to her 
twelfth birtlidny, from childhood to the edge of 
adolescence. 

The narrative is divided into four sensors, 
each marked by incidents which introduce 
Ellie to a sense of the greater complications 
and consequence of the life she is entering. Out 
hunting for squirrels with her father and 
Bullet, she gets the chance to shoot a deer but 
holds back, learning the satisfaction of not 
automatically choosing the easiest action. Boy- 
friendless Ellie dreads Valentine's Day, but 
she discovers that there are worse fates than 
loss of face in the classroom when the school 
bus that day is halted in snow and the children 
trek to safety through the drifts. There are 
unexpected comforts at journey's end, too. 

The elation of friendship; the recognition of 
adult unhappiness; television pictures of the 
war made real when her soldier uncle returns 
home; getting kissed; ageing, fear and loss, all 
come Elite's way in the course of her year of 
growing up. There are times when the inci- 
dents seem to belong too transparently to a 
primer for the getting of wisdom - a tendency 


Katherine Duncan- Jones 

BETSY BYARS 

The Not-Just-Anybody Family 
148pp. Bodley Head. £4.95. 

0370307240 

A fluent tongue is needed to pronounce the 
title of this book, and a strong stomach for 
reading it; though no doubt Betsy Byars, 
whose sixteenth story this is, was wise not to 
call it The Blossoms. The Not-J ust'Anybody 
Family is a tough, entertaining American 
urban romance, in the best tradition of stories 
about children carrying more than adult 
responsibilities and almost magically winning 
the day. But the overpoweringly demotic lan- 
guage, full of trade names and abbreviations, 
can be puzzling, and I felt at times that a glos- 
sary or subtitles should have been added for 
United Kingdom readers. 

The adventures of the Blossom family are a 
far cry from the Famous Five. Layers of Amer- 
ican life are evoked of which English children 
can have little conception. Pap Blossom sup- 
ports his three grandchildren by gathering up 
“beer and pop cans” from “gas station trash 
cans” and getting five cents back on the 
empties. He has an accident with his truck, 
impetuously pulls out a shot-gun, and finds 


himself in the city gaol - “The good thing about 
this gaol is the AC”, says a fellow prisoner. 
Meanwhile, the youngest child, Junioi, has 
broken both legs falling off a bam with wire 
wings tied to his arms. Next to him in the 
hospital is an alarming boy called Ralphie , who 








Onr of Marylin Hafner’s flliufrarions to Mis Gaddy 
and the Fast-Growing Vine by Wilson Gage, their 
third book about the redoubtable American farmer 
(47pp. Bodley Head. £4.95. 0370307453). 

terrifies Junior with accounts of the treatment 
he can expect- hammers used for anaesthesia- 
and of his own malady: “When I bust open, you 
better get out of the way or you’ll get water- 
melon and guts all over you.” The older chil- 
dren, Maggie and Vern, have a more conven- 
tionally exciting time trying to rescue the 


underlined by the otherwise admirable simpli- 
city of Cynthia Rylant's writing. “Ellie Sees a 
Fit" as a chapter heading strays perilously close 
to parodied Janet and John or Dick and Jane. 
For non- American renders, the setting adds a 
welcome touch of (he exotic to the familiar 
workingof family life. It makes its presence felt 
in elements ranging from the names of Ellie 's 
sisters (there are not too many Wandas and 
Eunices in the coal-fields of Derbyshire) to her 
father's Chevy truck and the family attendance 
at the Church of God. There is, too, a con- 
troversial directness in the book's style. Rylant 
tackles demanding topics - a classmate of 
Ellie’s is shot dead during target practice, her 
father goes into hospital after driving his truck 
off the edge of a mountain - in straightforward 
terms; “Ellie went to the funeral. First one 
she'd ever gone to. Lester looked just about 
the same to her dead as he had looked alive. 
She was ashamed she had found him boring 
then and still did." The result is a compassion- 
ate and reassuring book most likely to appeal 
to an age group a little younger than that of 
Ellie herself. 


others, while Pap's dog Mud has the most hair- 
raising adventures of nil, culminating in a near- 
blinding encounter with a skunk. 

Through Mud, we get n brilliantly vivid 
ditch-levcl view of American urban life, as he 
lies “under the carryout window of a Dairy 
Queen", and is fed substantial morsels of ham- 
burger and bacon cheeseburger, ending his 
meal with chocolate milk-shnke. Other peo- 
ple’s waste is meat and drink to the Blossoms. 
Mud doesn't like the rich end of town, finding 
chlorinated swimming-pool water less to his 
taste than water from the family Lavatory. His 
agonized negotiation of the congested and pol- 
luted Interstate is thrillingly told, and the dog’s 
heroic odyssey rounds off a comforting happy 
ending. But this is not a story for the squeam- 
ish. Having endured Ralphie's anatomical fan- 
tasies and Mud’s meals of leftovers, serious 
queasiness may set in when reading of the food 
actually chosen by members of the Blossom 
family. Like Dickens's Maggie in Little borrit, 
who had “Chicking", Mrs Byars’s Maggie en- 
joys hospital food - "She had bought a pimento 
cheese sandwich from a vending machine, 
heated it miraculously in a small oven, and 
washed it down with an ice-cold MeIlo-YeUo. n 
The Blossom family's favourite breakfast is 
squashed, fried shredded wheat with lots of 
syrup. But for the stout-hearted, this is an ex- 
cellent read. 


A community of feeling 


Tony Bradman 

BERNARD ASHLEY 
Running Scared 

187pp. Julia MacRae. £7.50 (paperback, 

£1.95). ; 

0862032385 ' • ! 

In recent years there has been an increasingly 
insistent demand for books which, in the usual 
phrase* “reflect out multi-cultural society". 
This is a very worthwhile aim, but a writer who 
sets out seif-consclously to tackle an issue, for 
example by building a novel around the subject 
of racism, risks undermining bis story before 
he starts. Children in particular need a strong 
story add good characters in their fiction. What 
they don't need is tri be preached qt, however 
worthy the cause, 

Such problems are, In the main, avoided l it 
: Bernard Ashley’s most recent book, a "novel- ' 
. izatiOn" of the television series he wrote for the 
‘ R'tHntng Scared represents a high order’ 
of achievetrieht. It has strong .characters, a 
thrilling plot and a satisfying, but realistic cli- 
max whiqh comes : on the very last page. 
Moreover, by: making sure that; the novel 
Works well a's a novel Ashley manages to con- 
vey.86me undefstandmg of what it is like to be 
Asian in parts of Britain today. 

• The plot centres ori Paula Prescott, an East 

• London schoolgirl, apd her best friend Natfn- 


driver grandfather finds himself an innocent Paula's decision is both credible and credit- 
witness to a bungled robbery, and is left with a able and, as always with Bernard Ashley’s 
vital piece of evidence that could put Charlie work, the apparently rounded ending leaves 
EUdn, the local Mr Big, away for a long time, much which is worth pondering. I have no 
Life is made more complicated by the fact that doubt that many children who followed and 
Paula’s cousin Brian is a minor acolyte of enjoyed the well-made television series will 
Elkin’s and performs bis apprentice work In also enjoy the book. Inevitably, some of the 
villainy by extorting protection money from joins between the scripts show here and there, 
local Asians - like Narinder's father. Such is and occasionally exposition seems long- 
the pressure brought to bear on Narinder’s winded in comparison to the visual speed of 
family that her father decides to return to In- television, but in general Ashley has made a 
dia, a devastating blow for his daughter, who very good job of translating from one medium 
feels herself to be as much of a Londoner as her into another, and maintained the feeling of 
white friend, Paula, ' ' menace that television does so well. 

A further complication comes when Paula’s Running Scared avoids preaching, and con- 
grandfather dies, having concealed the evi- centrates on exploring character, motive, 
dence and, in the best traditions of the thriller, emotion, action , all in the context of a story, 

having also left a cryptic due as to its where- In doing this Ashley nlso manages to make the 

abouts. From that point the chase is on, a chase reader feel what It must be 11 ke to be hounded 

which involves Paula and Narinder. The two and threatened, as hre both Paula and 
friends argue, but renew (heir friendship and Narinder. In the similarities in the way the 

work together to find the evidence, which turns two girls feel about the pressures an their 

up in the local Gurdwara, or Sikh temple. respective families, the novel reveals the 

Paula, however, is left With the soft of moral / common, humanity of two communities who 
dliemma with which many of Bernard Ashley’s . live uneasily together, 
characters have' to deal. Should she hqnd the — * — — — 


evidence to the police and be instrumental lit Five Tides (64pp. £3.95. 0 94884 500 7) by Jill 

sending one of her Own family to prison? Or Paton Walsh Is the first title from n new 

should she destroy the evidence, and therefore Imprint, Green Bay Publications, 72 Water 

rive In to Elkin arid the forties of evil, 4 decision Lane, Hlston, Cambs CB4 4LR. Four of the 

which will confirm Naripder's lather in his be- stories about the Cornish seacoast and the 

lief that no white English people will help him * people who make their living' from the sea 

or Hls family, and virtually ensure Narinder’s Originally appeared in 1976 in a Macmillan 

return to : a country sherioeS not consider her.' . anthology and the author has added a fifth 
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Peter Owen point out that their recent edition, 
in Louise Varese’s translation, of Marcel 
Proust’s Pleasures and Regrets, reviewed by 
Francis Steegmuller in the TLS, May 30 (and 
inadvertently omitted by us from the contents r 
list and index of that issue), is a reprint of the 
original translation published by Lear includ- 
ing, in addition to D. J. Enright’s new preface, 
corrections of typographical errors and of 
certain mistranslations. It is not a reprinting of 
the Ecco Press reprint of last year. 

The name of the nuthor of England, First and 
. Last , reviewed by Janet Morgan in the TLS, 
April 25, should have been given as Anthony 
Bailey rather than as A. C. Bailey. 

. The first volume oF the new Contemporary ^ 
.Authors: Bibliographical Series, American ; 
Novelists, is edited by James J. Marline 
(431pp. Detroit, MI: Gale. $48. 0 8103 22500) 

. is devoted to the work of James Baldwin , John 
Barth, Saul Bellow, John Cheever, Joseph 
■Heller, Norman Mailer, Bernard Mala mud, 

, .. Carson McCullers, John Updike and Eudora 
Welly. Each section contains a long introduc- 
tion, a primary bibliography of American and 
English first and other significant editions, and ' 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


Re yner Hanhn in’s Scenes In America Deserta was published in 1983. His study of American industrial 
hmlding, A Concrete Atlantis, will be published shortly. 

Nicolas Darker is Head of Conservation at the British Library. 

Mary Dcard is a Fellow of Ncwnham College, Cambridge. 

Brendan Dradslinw is a Fellow ofQucens’ College, Cambridge, and author of The Irish Constitutional 
Revolution of the Sixteenth Century, 197 9. 

Graham Bradshaw lectures on English Literature at the Uni versily of St Andrews. 

Tony Campbell Isn Rcsca rch Assistant ni the Mop Library of the British Library. 

Juliet CIulton-Brock is the author of Domesticated Animals from Early Times, 198 1 . 

Tim Dooley's first collection of poems. The Interrupted Dream: Poems 1971-1934, was published in 1985. 
Lucy Eilmann is a regular contributor to Arts Review. 

Colin Greenland's novel, Daybreak on a Different Mountain, was published in 1984. 

Fred Holliday is Professor of International Relations at the London School of Economics and the author of 
Iran: Dictatorship and development , 1978. The second edition of his The Making of the Second Cold War , 

1 983 , will he published shortly. 

Christopher If awlree's anthology of the magazine Night and Day was published last year. 

Laura Marcus is a lecturer in English at the Uni versityof Southampton. 

John Mortimer's autobiography, Clinging tothe Wreckage: A part of life, 1982, has recently been reissued in 
paperback. 


Alexander Murray is a Fellow of University College , Oxford. His Reason and Society in die Middle Ages 
rissued in paperback last year. ' 


1978, wasreissuee 

Richard Osborne's Rossini in the Master Musicians series lias recently been published. 

Tom Paulin is the editor of The Faber Book of Political Verse, which has recently been published. His Ireland 
and the English Crisis appeared last year, 

Nicholas Rankin's stage adaptation of stories by Jorge Luis Borges, Arrestl, was performed in 1980. 

Stephen Romer edits the bi-lingual review Twofold. 

Andrew SBlnt is Architectural Editor of The Survey of London. His The linage of the Architect was published 
in 1983. 


Robert Sheppard's most recent books are Turning the Prism: An Interview with Rov Fisher and Returns ■ Texts 
1980-84. 


C. H. Sisson's new verse translation of the Aeneid is to be published later this year. His Collected Poems 
appeared in 1984. 


Dervlfl Murphy's accountofo 1,300-milc trek in Peru, Eight Feet in the Andes, was published in 1983. Her 
Muddling Through in Madagascar appenred lost year. 


Robert Skidelsky is Professo r of History at the University of Warwick . His John Maynard Keynes: Hopes 
betrayed, 1883-1920 was published in 1983. 

Oliver Taplln is the author of Greek Tragedy in Action, 1979. 

John Ure's books include Cucumber Sandwiches in the Andes, 1973, and The Quest for Captain Morgan, 1983. 

Michael Walsh is Librarian atHeythrop Ci 
41 was published in 1 983. His Roots of Chr 

Philip Windsor is Reader in International Relations at the London School of Economics. 


. His Vatican City State: World bibliographical series, Volume 
fry will appear this autumn. 
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Curator 


YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

Ptoeda. _ write or phone: 
BOOK CALL, c/o New Ca- 
naan Bookshop. 50 Elm St.. 

Kap »»S? fiSftSKs 

we J come 


Slavonic and. East European 
Collections 


PAYNE finds books. 
Axbrldga Bookshop, 1 8, High 
St, Asbridga. Somerset. * ■ 


You will be responsible 
lbr: the selection, acquisition, 
and processing of books and 
periodicals In South Slavonic 
languages and Albanian; 
dealing with pubUa 
enquiries; publicising and 
promoting the - ub 8 of the 
Library’s collections by 
compiling catalogues and 
bolding exhibitions; and 
advising on preservation. 




photography and exhibition 
of material. 

l : 


You must have a degree ■ 

,!j 


with 1st or upper 3nd olasa 
honours (where divided) or 



an equivalent^ tall flratlon . 

• ' . 1 


prolbrably In Bertoooroat , and 



aprofbaslonal qualifiaatlon 

l- h ' 

| The British Library 


In Ubrorlaiuahip and/or 
library experience. 

Salary: (under review) as 
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TLS Crossword No 42 


A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opened on j 
July 4. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crossword, Prior) [ 
House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The winner of | 
Crossword No 41 is Mrs Frances MacKeith, 36 Oliver's Battery f 
Road North, Winchester, Hampshire S022 4JB. I 



Across 

1 Terminal where Walpole sunk 
to rise across the Channel. (7,3) 

9 Where Conrad first landed in 
England (least frequently In- 
ter). (9) 

10 Celebrated ballet-dancer's first 
step. (3) 

11 A boat, somewhere to retreat 
for Tunbelly’s daughter. (6) 

11 One of Kipling's Impostors, dis- 
guised as Dr Eist. (8) 

13 Here they were laconic, spare 
almost .with thanks. (6) 

15 Alias Delia, who thoughtcapar- 
isons unbecoming In a young 
woman. ^8) 

18 Airy description of ' Collins’s 
skirt material. (8) " • 

19 Ancient equivalent of oaths of 
: peasant leader. (6) 

21 American Ambassador caught 
■ .out in lie. (8) \ 

23 Alias Fldellq posthumously < 

-. married, one might say? (6) 

26 Valentine's wild brother, alter- 
natively somebody's child, 1 (5) ; 

27 Pelican one bought! for the! 

;; vs a, (?) ... 

.28, 25 down rmpreSsiohs of Eliot - 
that, push choruses into! new 
Jbape, (12,4) 


5 Terence hot the author old* 
Self-Tormentort That M» 
have surprised Crocker Han* 
( 8 ) 

6 Letter which finished 1 dona. 

® n* . 1 

7 Terminal queen. (8) • ; i 

8 See this Dickens character j 


up and down. (6) -, , ( 

14 One of Auden’s collection a i 


gnomes. (8) . . ^1' 

16 Ooddesss who foiled 1 doro 

expectation la at first a soutt* L 
bitterness. (9) i- 

17 Terminal battle. (8) 1 . f 

18 Terminal school admits Amti* \ 
lean. (6) 

20 “Pulpits and j 

doggingsin./AfflictloM^v 
anguish of all sizes (Herbert)- . 

23 Savage description of legithitatf | 

transmitter. (5) (• 

24 A big guy, but ho match tor 1 "/ |- 
of Wwwick. (5) 

’ 25 See 28 across . 


Sotuthm to Crossworij*!^ 


Ptjw 1 

V He exjpetted to-be a Bacriflcial 
i. sight-seer. (7) ^ • 

2 Eyer a topless Magic Flute" 
pjayer..(5) 


, 3 Pripstly-souniHpg-., subject, but 
' ™ Uscalfing rt^y.dfvlnp?.(9) 

.4 Mitford’S'. . JastyV - husband, 
.. ^.. sbmeoRe Uke'Wganj (4)V ^ 
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Just published 

THE TRIUMPH OF 
POLITICS 

The Crisis in American Government 
and How it Affects the World 
DAVID STOCKMAN 
( His book is a detailed and racy 
chronicle of the "fiscal catastrophe" 
that he, his president and the 
American political system 
accomplished . . . it . . . achieves the 
dignity, drama an timeless moral 
validity of Greek traged t its most i 
majestic. Those who r it and who 
love America wit. .veep for 
Washington and for what Reagan 
and his coven of cultureless 
thugs, fools, cowards, crooks and 
media witch-doctors have 
done to Jefferson’s republic . . . ' 

PETER JAY, Spectator 
Illustrated £12.95 

SCULPTING IN TIME 

Reflections on the Cinema 
ANDREY TARKOVSKY 
Translated from the Russian 
by Kitty HunteMSIair 
'Tarkovsky is probably the most 
original and gifted film-maker 
working today, and his book of 
reflections on cinema and art is 
wonderfully challenging and 
deep-diving . . . never less than 
serious, deeply thought 
and immensely stimulating.’ 

Nigel Andrews, Financial Times 
Illustrated with 
black and white photographs 
£14.95 hardback £7.95 paperback 

INTELLIGENCE 

CHIEF 

EXTRAORDINARY 

The Life of the Ninth Duke 
of Portland 

PATRICK HOWARTH 

‘Anyone interested in the Second 
World War should read this account. 1 
• LORD gladwyn, Sunday Times 
Illustrated £15.00 

EAST AND WEST 
OF SUEZ 

The Retreat from Empire 
TOMPOCOCK 

'In everything that Pocock recalls, 

there is the same human vision, the 
same sense of history. 1 ; • v ' 

ANTHONY HERN, Standard 
Illustrated £12.95 

Fiction 

AVOCATION 

' DAVID WHELDON 
. 'W^e Won Is a writer of enormous 
gifts, and there are passages in his 
new novel little short of m agni ft cent. 1 
DtiNN, Glasgow Herdld 
’ : ... £*.95, ; v.. 

ABIDING CITY 

LAURENCE HALLEY 
'AninteUlgent. unfailingly V 
: ^ Interesting, well-written piece of 

nctjptti with ivcU-drawn characters 
Who devolop and change 
Within the framework of a . 

: : cleverly constructed plot. 1 
STUART EVANS, The Times 
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First champions of the novel 


John Bayley 

DALESPENDER 

Mothers of the Novel: 100 good women writers 
before Jane Austen 
357pp. Pandora. £12.95. 

0863580815 
MARY BRUNTON 

Self-Control 

437pp. 

086358 084 X 

CHARLOTTE LENNOX 

The Female Quixote, or The Adventures of 

! Arabella 

423pp. 

0863580807 

MARIA EDGEWORTH 

Belinda 

434pp. Pandora. Paperback, £4.95 each. 

0863580742 
FANNY BURNEY 
Cecilia 

919pp. Virago. Paperback, £6.95. 

0860687759 
SARAH SCOTT 
Millenium Hall 

207pp. Virago. Paperback, £4.95. 

0860687805 

The novel, friends, is boring - to paraphrase 
John Berryman - though we must not say so. 
And the most boring novels may well be those 
which once most enthralled their readers. 
According to Tolstoy, and he was following a 
well-attested story, General Kutuzov behind 
the lines at Borodino was so gripped by 
Madame de Stall’s Delphine that he had no 
leisure to direct the battle. But the people least 
bored by novels were the ones who most read 
them, and by whom they were mostly written - 
women. As Dale Spender points out in 
Mothers of the Novel, women wanted to know 
what other women were feeling and doing, 
whether the female predicament was every- 
where as bad and as boring as it was for them. 
There was a kind of weightlessness in their 
mental experience, a lightness of conscious 
being which could be given substance by a 
stylization of the patterns and preoccupations 
of other lives, similar lives. 

These were not Auden’s “solitary women In 
country parishes", a class which in the nature 
of things only began to have an existence in our 
own century, nor were they the “excellent 
women” of Barbara Pym. They were usually 
Immersed in family life, either as wives and 


mothers, or as aunts and dependants, or as 
young aspirants of the marriage market living 
at home. They suffered all the domestic ills 
which lay behind the graceful fanlights of 
eighteenth-century streets or the placid ex- 
teriors of country houses. Novels in some sense 
must have been like catalogues and trade jour- 
nals, or like comfortably interminable tele- 
phone conversations. The high schemes of 
moral fictions and the dream adventures and 
landscapes of Ann Radcliffe must alike have 
been matter to fill up and to fill out life, provid- 
ing an auxiliary existence which could dignify 
the starkness of everyday fact. The memorial 
tablet in Bath of Sarah Fielding, sister of Hen- 
ry, who died in 1768, may have recorded that 
“her writings will be known as incentives to 
virtue and honour to her sex", but such hon- 
ours and incentives were less important than 
the fact that she actually wrote about women, 
and helped to invent for them a consciousness 
parallel to that which men had evolved over so 
much longer a period. 

As so constructed, that consciousness is 
arguably more stylized than any that men have 
cooked up for themselves. Indeed it seems 
likely that the novel has tended over the years 
to separate the images of the sexes, as much as 
anything for the sake of variety nnd to ring the 
changes on “human interest”. In Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde there is no suggestion that 
women are more this or more that than men, or 
have a special area of sensibility. But by mid- 
eighteenth century the separate image is well 
established where the novel is concerned, and 
is regarded by men with approval and com- 
placency. This can be heard in Samuel 
Richardson's words of commendation to Sarah 
Fielding (whose The Governess, or The Little 
Female Academy will be republished in the 
Pandora series next year): 

What a knowledge of the human heart! Well might a 
critical judge of writing say, as he did to me, that your 
late brother's knowledge of it was not (fine writer as 
he was) comparable to yours. His was but a know- 
ledge of the outside of a clockwork machine, while 
yours was that of the finer springs and movements of 
the Inside. 

Richardson knew how to flatter, of course. But 
there is a note of easy patronage in this too. 
Knowledge of the heart and of the finer feel- 
ings was becoming, in the context of the novel, 
the equivalent, of “wompn’s work" in the 
home. Dr Johnson, who preferred Richardson 
to Fielding for his superiority in feeling, and 
who is the “critical judge” here referred to, was 
characteristically consistent in his preference 


for Sarah Fielding's novels before those of her 
more famous brother. Like many men - Jane 
Austen’s father was another - lie liked his 
novels to be written by women. Already the 
net is dosing in. Women's fatal adaptation to 
what men like had already begun to prodtEce 
the feminine sensibility in the novel, the sensi- 
bility that men would praise so highly in 
George Eliot. The hint of patronage in 
Richardson’s commendation has become 
almost stereotyped in Desmond MacCarthy’s 
affection for the average female novel of his 
time, which, he said, always began with some 
such sentence as “Robina was glad she had 
lighted a fire.” Isn’t the little womnn delicious? 

In fact of course the very best women novel- 
ists in any age do not show or cultivate a female 
sensibility: the question simply does not arise. 
Jane Austen makes no parade of her special 
forms of tenderness or insight. Bui Charlotte 
Bront£ does and - despite her pseudonym - 
George Eliot does, and so do whole tribes of 
women novelists in our own time. Feminism, 
even in its most understanding and rational 
forms, produces in novels a separate tone, 
which is also, inevitably, a superior tone. Virgi- 
nia Woolf is n potent influence, and her super- 
iorities, and her brilliant helplessness, can 
often also come very close to being glad they 
have lighted a fire. Men, alas, can patronize 
superiority too, just ns easily as they can patro- 
nize anything else in women. As Dale Spender 
justly observes, when Walter Allen contrasts 
Tom Jones and Evelina it is a classic example of 
the double standard and the backhanded com- 
pliment, “for he reveals more explicitly than 
most the way a woman writer can be damned 
with praise for her ’feminine' achievement". 
But here we almost instantly reach an impasse 
where men can do nothing right, where their 
appreciation is always suspect. Feminism 
underlines, among other things, the Idea of 
“women novelists’*, and then says “I told you 
so" when men accept the distinction and praise 
them for their womanly achievements. 

It is deliberately outrageous to suggest that 
Charlotte Brontfl and George Eliot are not in 
the best class of women novelists because they 
are so obviously “women novelists”. And yet a 
distinction can be drawn between women 
whose art takes for granted and does not ex- 
ploit femininity, and women who rely on it as 
much in their art as they do in everyday life. 
Charlotte Bronte and George Fliot belong to 
(he latter class; Murasaki, Jane Austen, Emily 
Bronte, Ivy Compton-Bumett, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Iris Murdoch, Elizabeth Taylor; Bar- 



CAMBRIDGE ! 

Realism in European Literature 

Essays in Honour of J. P. Stem 
Edited by NICHOLAS BOYLE 
and MARTIN SWALES ’ 

These essays address some fundamental issues of literary 
realism: the notion of literary 'truth to life', the survival of 
the concept of 'realism' in the light of modem 
hermeneutical theory, the perspective adopted by the 
contemporaries of Barthes and inheritors of Nietzsche on 
me 19th-century canonical prose writers, and the future 
for an exegetical tradition represented in the work of Erich 
Auerbach. 216 pp. 0 521 25487 6 £25.00 net 

Dangerous Matter 

English Drama and Politics in 1623/24 
JERZY LIMON 

This book is a study of a group of plays which appeared 
during one theatrical season In London and which all 
. allude to contemporary political issues. Dr Limon shows 
now it Is possible to treat them as components of a 
propaganda campaign led by Prince Charles and the Duke 
of Buckingham, m the court of Jamesl. 

192 pp. 0 521 '30664 7 £22.50 net 

The Victorian Short Story 

- Development andTriumph of a Li terary Genre 
. HAROLD OkEL 

■ ■ This book is a study of the development of the Victorian 
. : short stpiy which, by the 1890s had become the most 
• popular literaiy product of the late 19th century. The book 
examines the work of nine distinguished wri ters, who 
serve to iijustrate the change from a largely oral tradition to 
, a more sophisticated understanding ofthe nature of the 
; reading public. - i 224 pp. 0 521 25899 5 £25.0Q net 


bara Pym 10 the former. There is no need to 
pronounce which scale flies up and kicks the 
beam. In any case many good judges, of both 
sexes, would more or less violently disagree. 
Barbara Pym, for instance, lays a deliberate 
trap for men (the fond majority of her readers) 
by suggesting they arc different and absurd. 
They have their ways of liking this. But Pym 
employs no "femininity” in her artistic process, 
only sense and humour, even though her view- 
point is the heroine's. It has been suggested 
that Iris Murdoch's heroes never shave, and 
this may also be a trap: many conclusions could 
be drawn from it. What is certain, however, Is 
that a feminine or masculine viewpoint does 
not mean a “feminine" type of novel, any more 
than it means a "masculine” one. It is a conven- 
tion deliberately employed, not an involuntary 
dependence by the artist on sex. Perhaps it is 
best when heroes never shave, nor heroines 
menstruate. At the moment they do - figur- 
atively speaking - too much of both. No doubt 
there should always be mansions for the “mas- 
culine" and “feminine” novel in the house of 
fiction, but it may be that the most interesting 
as well as the most entertaining novels are the 
ones which give no sense of an author depend- 
ing on cither sexual role. 

The hero of Sarah Fielding’s The Adventures 
of David Simple is a decidedly Candide-llke 
figure, though the novel, which appeared a few 
years before Voltaire’s book, naturally has no 
pretensions to his satiric logic and drive. The 
heroine, Cynthia, is more important, and the 
interest of the novel lies in her expression of 
two sides of women's lot: the difficulty of get- 
ting properly educated (so many things “were 
not proper for girls of my age to know”) and 
the everyday risk of being accosted by males 
when unaccompanied. On a short coach jour- 
ney Cynthia has trouble with three or four 
men, one of (hem a clergyman. She treats it as a 
routine matter, though a cause for wry moral 
reflection. Cynthia both resents and takes for 
granted what, in Pamela, becomes the occa- 
sion for a whole conventional sequence of 
gloating suspense, in which Pamela’s point of 
view is certainly sympathized with and entered 
into, but not seen from the humdrum perspec- 
tive of everyday inconvenience. 

Women novelists, in fact, had not learnt how 
to heighte n and dramatize experience and turn 
’ it into forms of “literariness”. They had no 
chance to do so. In How to Suppress Women’s 
Writing (1984) Joanna Russ remarks that 

when the memory of one's predecessors is buried the 
assumption persists that there were none, and each 


Jacques Copeau 

JOHN RUD LIN 

This Is the first readily available assessment of the work 
and influence of Jacques Copeau (1879-1949). John Rudlin 
examines the course of Copeau's directorial career. 


concentrating on his techniques in rehearsal and 
performance, charting his relationships with those who 
worked with him, and elucidating his ideas of theatre. 

158 pp. 0 521 25305 5 Hard covers £22.50 net 


0521 27303 X 
Directors in Perspective 


Paperback £7.95 net 


A Bibliography of Salon Criticism in 
Second Empire Paris 

CHRISTOPHER PARSONS and MARTHA WARD 

This bibliography provides a source for reviews of the 
state-sponsored Parisian exhibi tions of painting and 
sculpture held between 1852 and 1870, and thus 
establishes a picture of contemporary reactions toart in 
mid 18th-century Franc*. 302 pp. 0 522 32149 2 £25.00 net 
Cambridge Studies ip the History of Art 

The French Peasantry in the 
Seventeenth Century 

PIERRE GOUBpRT 
Translated by IAN PATTERSON 

Pierre Goubert is perhaps th? foremost contemporary 
historian of the French peasantry, and In this book he 
synthesises the workof a lifetime to produce a vivid, 
readable and uniquely accessible account of rural life In 
17th-century France, depleting thd multi-faceted variety 
(whether regional, soclaloreconomlc)of pre-modem 
France. 253 pp. 6 521 26007 8 Hard covers £28.00 net 
. 052131269 8 Paperback£8.93net : 

Co-publication with the Malspn dts Sciences de THomme, Paris 


Winner of the Immigration History Society of America's 
Theodore M. Saloutos Memorial Book Award 

From Peasants to Farmers 

The Migration from Balestrand, Norway, to the 
Upper Middle West 

JONGJERDE 

An examination of a trans-Atlantic chain migration from a 
Norwegian fiord district to settlements in the 19th century 
rural Upper Middle West, this book considers the social 
and economic conditions in Europe prior to the 
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generation of women believes itself to be faced with 
the burden of doing everything far the first time. 
And if no one ever did it before, if no woman was 
ever that socially sacred creature “a great writer”, 
why do we think we can succeed now? 

Sonic of that is true, though lime is perhaps a 
less unjust judge than it implies; plenty of 
mediocre novels by males have also dis- 
appeared into its volley of lost things, while it is 
difficult to think that any sort of male conspira- 
cy could ever now displace the Brontes or 
George Eliot or Virginia Woolf from the 
pantheon. Males might instead be blamed for 
sanctifying them as loken images, thus keeping 
out a whole flock of worthy, run-of-the mill 
women novelists, but then, as we have seen, 
males can get nothing right in this context. 
More important is the general point that 
women novelists tended to remain in an area of 
indeterminacy, unshaped and unconcluded by 
a sustaining tradition - except in the most ob- 
vious matters like happy endings - and strug- 
gling with actual daily experience as best they 
could. 

1 hat docs not mean (hat women were ex- 
empt, any more than men were, from writing 
their novels out of other novels. But they did 
so, as it were, with less conviction. They did 
not throw themselves in the wholehearted mas- 
culine way inlo satire and burlesque, moral 
fable, didacticism, humour, nnd all the other 
lime-honoured ingredients. Certainly they 
went through all the motions, but their novels 
often give today the impression (hat whnt were 
to them the most important things were being 
left out. As indeed they were. But this some- 
what mechanical reproduction of the moral 
fiction and the moral itself is a source of weak- 
ness that in Jane Austen would be turned into a 


reply to the interviewer - “I was enjoying my- 
self. I was creating a new world” - though of 
course they had more sense, and sense of 
humour, than to say any such thing. 

Mnry B run ton can say it confidentially, 
however, just as Jane Austen does, in a private 
letter. Mrs Izett wanted to know how Laura, 
the heroine of Self Control, was getting along. 

Your friend Laura proceeds with a slow but regular 
pace; a short step every day - no morel She has 
advanced sixty puces, alias pages, since you left her. 
She is at present very comfortably situate, if the 
foolish thing had the rense to think so; she is on a visit 
to Norwood, where she is to remain for a few days; 
and a very snug old-fashioned place it is! Though it 
should never be laid open to the public one day at 
large you shall sec the interior of it one day or other 
.... If ever I undertake another lady, I will mana- 
ger her in a very different manner. Laura is so de- 
cently kerchiefed, like our grandmothers that to 
dress Iter is a work of lime and pains. Her young 
sister, if she ever have one, shall wear loose, floating, 
easy robes that will slip on in a minute. 

As Dale Spender rightly says, we can see why 
Jane Austen so intently studied the style of 
Self-Control. The tone and the balance are- 
there in the novels, as in the letters, and so is 
the intimacy with the character. Impossible to 
imagine Richardson, for all his powers of 
understanding, writing in this way about Pam- 
ela or Clarissa, or having nny such sense of 
them, any more than Fielding had of Tom 
Jones, or Defoe of Robinson Crusoe. This in- 
timacy is a new thing; and though it is not what 
Charlotte Bronte felt about Jane Eyre, or 
Desmond Macarthy’s women novelists about 
their Robinas, it is what Tolstoy felt about 
Natasha nnd Anna. ("Back to dull old Anna”, 
he groans in n letter.) It is an intimacy which 


great strength. Underlying all the official 

!hHt Sh .! gives t0 1,16 mnral s P here - to Gdingness, self-reverence and self-justlfica- 


wedding bells and a happy ending. 'Hie heroine 
of Discipline finds herself immured in an asy- 
lum which probably owes more In the 
dungeons of the Gothic novel than to the first- 
hand experience of (lie author. This is a far cry 
from Jane Austen advising her own novel - 
attempting niece not to accompany her heroine 
to Ireland, because she knew nothing of (lie 
manners there. 

“What would an Arabella make of today's 
romantic fiction?" wonders Sundrn Slmlman. 
who introduces Charlotte Lennox's The 
Female Quixote, or The Adventures of 
Arabella, published in 1752. The trouble with 
this amiable but not very energetic work is that 
the author makes use of the Quixote formula 
without having much real interest in it, or the 
ability to extract from it the bite and amuse- 
ment which Jane Austen gets when she copies 
the same sort of thing in Northanger Abbey. 
The idea of confusing the real world with ro- 
mances is probably as old as reading. Paolo and 
Francesca make love after reading about Lan- 
celot’s exploits, and Emma Bovary lias been 
seduced by romances before she has her affairs 
with Rodolphe and Lion. An American 
medical writer in the 1880s was so convinced 
that romances were rotting the minds of young 
people that he dismissed the attendant evils of 
pornography as nugatory in comparison. But 
one feels that Charlotte Lennox, like Jane 
Austen after her, had too much common sense 
to believe anything like this. They are both in 
the difficult position of portraying a sensible, 
spirited heroine who puts herself into such 
illusions, and then comes to recognize their 
absurdity. Could she in fact have been so silly 
in the first place? Emma Bovary is another 
matter: Flaubert is cunning at showing her 
total and increasing alienation from things. 


sense of what it means to live day by day with 
two or three families in a village, and her in- 
comparable achievement in converting this 
sense of things into art. Like great novelists of 
either sex, Jane Austen shares the Shakespear- 
ean capacity to have things both ways, to be at 
the same time serious and not serious, re- 
sponsible and irresponsible, and shecando this 
because the same gift is latent, still-born, in her 
female peers and predecessors, however much 
appearances may suggest the contrary. 

In spite of her militant desire to convince 
that it was mothers and not fathers who made 
the novel, Dale Spender ignores some of the 
most subtle evidence for her thesis, evidence 
overlooked even in a valuable study like 
Marilyn Butler's Jane Austen and the War of 
Ideas. No good novelist fails to make use of the 
war of ideas, any more than Shakespeare him- 
self did, but the true art of the novel is instinc- 
tively deadpan about them, and asserts its own 
tacit independence without belittling them in 
its scheme of things. Women can do this more 
naturally than men, as Jane Austen shows, and 
yet it is in no sense a "feminine" dispensation: 
Tolstoy's art does it in the same way as hers, 

“And what were you trying to do in your 
novel. Miss Austen?" (Or Mis Smith, or Miss 
Fielding, * ~ 


includes love, even self-love, but excludes con- 

!™: s . .W* A.te* 

all the time, getting them dressed and un- 
dressed, from room to room aad from district 
to district. Not.an easy thing to do, as Jane 
Austen and MaryBrunton found, but an essen- 
tial one in terms of this kind of intimacy. The 
discovery of how to live with a character was 


really affected by what they read, and (heir 
hold on their affairs would always be slight 
anyway. The great majority sensibly distin- 
guish between reading enjoyment, or "escap- 
ism”, and application to worldly matters. 

hT? the question of t,le imaginary interviewer 
all these women would in fact have returned 


made by the women novelists, though few were stock WaZL r V , rCtUrned 


Discipline, also a great success, was published 
in 1814, two years before Jane Austen's 
Emma. It has a father not unlike Mr Wood- 
house. except that he lives too much in the 
world instead of to one side of it. He loses his 
fortune, commits suicide, and leaves his 
daughter Ellen io penury. It js much stronger 
meat than Jane Austen, and yet there are signi- 
ficant resemblances. Mrs Izett was duly In- 
formed that “Ellen is at an end. She was 
finished at three o’clock one morning and I 
waked Mr B out of his first sleep to hear of her 
wedding.” Mr B, a clergyman like Jane Au- 
sten s father, sounds not only an affectionate 
husband but one who took the right sort of 
interest in his wife’s writing career. Her death 
and its circumstances, show how much promise 
of a similar sort must have come to an untimely 
end, if not from death then from the circumst- 


, *°* however much with 
tongue in cheek. It was vital to women’s image 
and self-respect to assert the serious moral nn- 
■ ^ 0Vel ’ S und ertaking, even to write, 
Haworth did in her preface to the 
edition of Be/indn in 1801: “The following 
work is offered to the public as a Moral Tale - 

5 0t Wishing t0 ^knowledge a 
Jfoyel . The distinction was between the grave 

° f Sensib, l c men and ^^ 11 , and 
the trashy romance, suited only to your fUnhiv 

° ne may W ° nder Whe,h " thc n»3 

pretensions were not just a way of Savina the 
appearances, for author and reader Z.ll 
as i seems likely, a Charlotte Lennox n Marla 
EdgBw° rt h or . Jane Austen™^ 
sensible to suppose that romances corrupted 
222 1 ? 1 mInd ’ why should ^oy have sup- 

K ,, at iC aI !“!" would no, ‘“» b| y 

Sere ,ntere “ ° f ,he “ ovo1 

characters and situations por- 

» Propiidng novcltati 


arc the villains or thc piece, Both,*, 
daughters, not s.wmich, one feds 2 
hdness. hut from being kind and £ 
wishing t.. make a row. After then? 
I velim Fanny Burney was taken ink 
her family and sent to stay wjthnfiJI 
she could write supervised and 
-She had become a valuable ramilT^ 
mul (lie icsi.lt was Cecilia, a fine -2 
way hut too long and nut Ihekinrf^T 1 


Striking the aural icons 


It was .the women novelists, too, who made 
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Helding, or Miss Bninton, or Mi* Edge" ra the circumst - 

rifaS q>eS !!- S ° ^ Wd 50 ine ^ ■ 

. ably asked in radio or television interviews - • • • * 

; today, shorn that it is still taken for granted 
that a novelist will be motivated by his or her 
purpose and subject, rather than by subduing 
them into art. We can again deduce from this- 
two clear and simple categories: the novelist 
who dominates in this, way, gnd the novelist 
who lets himself (or herself) be dominated: To 
glye way to indignation, Infatuation, vanity,, 
self-pity r the sense of injustice/ is often the 
reejpe for a “powerful” novel. If you are 
Obsessed with your father, write a novel about 
It, as Thomas Hlnde did in Mr Nicholas *,. if & 
mother has sat on you for thirty years, or a 

sssttai&'sssi^ ^assiLws-**-*. 


* T „ . , — VI sue 1U1III. Lire 

Jane Ausien in Northanper Abbey, Mary Bnin- 
tou claims that the novel is an art ps capable of 
~ othBr - “I protest, I think a 

' ' ta, T g e a representation of hu- One feels that a ' ■ 

■ . be ! n P Bnd of their actions - a connected V? I th ® P ro P a ganda aspect was less 

' £nte J° 8{|n f and probablestory, conducting toa of Em! o her than wo ^ing with two types 
useful and hnpressive moral lesson - might be fnZT ' ° X ™ ple * of wtom she 

W D l?t ^ e ? eS ‘ efforts of toman gerius^ . j^f A ^ n8 H her ^aintance and drawn aa 
Jane Austen of course wnulri — - i." . Jflne Auste n drew from here, • ■ 
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„ , not ihckindoftb,' 

rally «.«!*. (Ccdlia’s 
Hands suicide no doubt WfiKsU? 
cvenis to Mary Hnintoii when die ck 
write Discipline.) Its popularity was^ 
chrniry. and the wretched Fanny waip&, 
1786. into becoming one of Queen Cfefa 
waning women - thc court connotioaw 
he just the thing for her father’s cuwi.l 
whs t he end of her as u novelist, thoudi 
ami The Wanderer were still to coon. * 
Just us Fanny Burney never devekndt 
spontaneous freshness of Evelina,^ 
from the way or living and observing foi*' 
her. so Maria Edgeworth would writs »*■ ; 
masterpieces like Castle Rackrau. Lfe&' 
«/i it was essentially a clandestine book,** 
out of direct observation and without Ikt 
ly's knowledge. Maria Edgeworth ujp 
ture a comic-satiric writer, whose reiltij 
should have been the genially dissolotta 
ners of thc Irish squirearchy and iheirhup 
on. But thnt did not suit father, oixehtk 
out thc potential of his “partner, pupli 
daughter". She was set to workonAfaalfil 
for children, und on Belinda, which, si; 
Figes remarks in her introduction, i'- 
“Courtship" novel of the kind thalJaneta 
was to bring to perfection: a novel, llati: 
say, written in deliberate opposition tow: 
tic fiction and designed to promole thep* ■ 
nurics for a good marriage. It was just theft'. - 
for Jane Austen's genius but it did not* 
Marin Edgeworth. One leading character 
Lady Dclncour, a rackety woman of tk*, : ■ 
world with an unhappy temperamed tf; 
kind heart, shows thut if she had stuck (oh 
society Maria Edgeworth might have prate' - 
n novel to rival Somerville and Ross's 7H , 
Charlotte, written a hundred years law. 

In sonic ways Sarah Scott had theb# 
und most fulfilled life of any of these ladies,^ 
she hud less tulent than the rest. JttP 
Hall [ric| is a fantasy of wish-fulfilment, ikr^. 
py colony of enlightened and phBwife^ 
women, discovering their talents 
practising good works and spending Ikpftj 
nings, "the most social partbflheday.ffc: 
any of those excesses which so often twwi- 


This remarkable volume not only throws new 
light on Russian history, but also illustrates the 
value in humanistic research of dogged dili- 
gence in the pursuit of a single subject. By 
tracking down the physical history of bells from 
their obscure origins in antiquity to the crea- 
tion of the world’s largest bells in early modem 
Russia, a professor of music from the heartland 
of America takes us closer to the heart of Rus- 
sia than many of the pseudo-sages who pontifi- 
cate on the periphery about general political 
questions. 

Edward Williams’s story begins with the 
silver trumpet ( hazozeroth ) taken by the Jews 
from the tabernacle at Sinai to the Temple in 
Jerusalem and transposed into an instrument 
(signum) of convocation by the early desert 
fathers of Christianity. That instrument could 
be either a trumpet or a hammer-blow on a cell 
door, but gave way by the early sixth century in 
Byzantium to the striking of a wooden board 
(seinantron). 

At that very time, metal bells were coming 
into use in Western Europe (possibly begin- 
ning, like so much else, in Ireland with riveted 
bells). There was a bell tower over the old 
basilica of St Peter’s by the eighth century; 
bells were in general use in Western village 
churches by the ninth; and bells appear to have 
moved independently from the West directly 
to Kievan Rus in the following century. It was 
apparently the Latin occupation of Constanti- 
nople at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that led to the general use of bells in Byzan- 
tium. Those bells fell silent when the Muslim 
Turks overran the Second Rome in 1453; but 
this event was merely the prelude to a new 
golden age of bell-casting and bell-ringing in 
Moscow, the Third Rome; and this period - 
from the late fifteenth to the early eighteenth 
century - is the heart of Professor Williams's 
story. 

Once again, the foreign influences were 
more Western than Byzantine; but, unlike 
Western bells, characteristic Russian bells did 
not move and were not conceived as tuned, 
musical instruments. Although their clappers, 

— , i( decoration and much of their basic shape were 

senseless revelry". Sarah ScOU European, Russian bellB were rung in a modi- 

fnshion with Ludy Unrbnra ..tied Byzantine manner by striking the immov- 

; .able object with the clapper (from within, 
however, rather than outside the bell). But the 
• mounting, the size, the bronze composition, 
and the awesome sonic ideal of the great bells 
Of Russia resemble the great temple bells of 
. Buddhist Asia. Future research on the subject 
. .will, one hopes, explore more fully this tanta- 

.... ~ r - ; Wnt of a deeply Eastern Influence on 

rather than on sharpness and obse**, -Russia, which is suggested but not really in- 

Surah ScoU lived long enough to r^ j > : ; Vo ^g a ^ d h«e. ^ ’ 

more revolutionary feminism, ohtW;.. .The bells forged in the Moscow Canon Yard 
1794 a young woman “of uncommon taWj beginning in the early sixteenth century were 

a political debate la Norwi*. pe “? n,fied (" th « bear " 01 

long speech at the Town MtoiM^V and aemetme, even flogged or exited to H- 

the Jacobins assomblpd against ; ** ». 1»P to. J^y *em also to have re- 

encSuP* ^ re T*" * - »nse born) in the great ritual 
8 1 fiiffn„f about ill" ■ -i ">• “tbting and pouring . molten metal into a 

Z ^. memp0 . r 7 mould ™' h{ * tto earth - a process which Wil- 
But the toms fully illustrates with diagrams and brings 

° the Enthralling |bey_t life with eyewitness descriptions. The bells 

although General Kutuzo . ' ! came to be “clothed" increasingly with decora- 

have found distraction - foe inscriptions, and were given “homes” in 

Jno in any one of them. the beU towers that became one of the most 

they are worth reprinting, .. .g magniBcent and characteristic features of Rus- 
readable format, and worth i atuojWB^^ !*■>; siaii architecture. ' 

own sake arid for the sake of 3 -V ; ^The “hero" from among the large number of 

view of the novel’s past and v ,| ,belb that Williams describes in fascinating de- 

' ■• 4 tail is (he great “Tsar-Kolokor, the giant, 217- 


biiicstocking who had rescued her 
happy marriage, until llio latter's 
1765. Millenium Mull, thc Idyllic^ 
which live six ladies, most of whom <»» ■ 
recognized from among Sarah .W •' ; 
qualntancc, curries u faint foretay 
much more cunning symbolism of 
Park, but it is based on hope ami 



the interior consecrated as a chapel in 1836. 

Though beautifully produced, well illus- 
trated and clearly written, Williams’s book 
poses problems for the general reader of a kind 
that is hard to avoid when one is trying defini- 
tively to reconstruct the complex history of a 
material object. Much of the most interesting 
material is in the rich footnotes, much of the 
discussion in the text is too dense and detailed 
for anyone but specialists. The fascinating 
question of the role of bells in Russian religious 
ritual and Russian culture more generally has 
been deferred to a secOnd volume - in which 
one will hope to find a fuller description of the 
actual sounds made by these omnipresent 
“aural icons” in Old Russia. 

Williams’s final chapters describe the last of 
the gigantic Russian bells (cast in the mid- 
eighteenth century by the Empress Elisabeth 
for the Uspensky Cathedral in the Moscow 
Kremlin nnd for the Monastery of St Sergius 
and the Holy Trinity in Zagorsk) and the con- 
tinued importance of bells and the bell shape as 
“bronze avatars of a relijpo-political ideology", 
down to their silencing and partial destruction 
in the Soviet era. 

The details of the history of the great bells 
that Williams has reconstructed here so admir- 
ably suggest a fuller and more intimate rela- 
tionship with the ideology of imperial Russia 
than he has altogether developed. The great 
bells had a messianic as well as a ceremonial 
function - designed to suggest the trumpets of 
the Last Judgment as well as to provide a call to 
worship. The building and upward extension of 
the great bell tower of Ivan the Great in the 
Kremlin was not unrelated to the developing 
vision of that citadel in Moscow as the “living 
icon’’ of the New Jerusalem in the late six- 
teenth century. (There were to be twelve gates, 
as prescribed in the Book of Revelation.) The 
story of the giant bells should surely have been 
extended geographically and chronologically 
to include the great and elaborately inscribed 
bell placed in the late nineteenth century in the 
bell tower in the Russian convent overlooking 
Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives, where the 
Second Coming was expected even as Russian 
power was being projected into the Holy 
Lands. 

The story of Russian bells also seems to run 
in close parallel with the history of Russia's 
greatest sufferings; and this, too, is a theme 
that one hopes to see developed in the second 
volume. Williams suggests in various places 
that a "crescendo” in bell-casting and ringing 
occurred under Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich; that 
the largest bell actually rung in Russia was the 
Tsar-Kolokol after that Tsar recast it (for a 
second time) in 1655; and that the same Tsar 
escalated the decoration on bells to include 
pictures of the rulers and such messianic pro- 
clamations as "the spiritual trumpets of a new 
Israel”. All of this occurred at a time of Im- 
mense human suffering: a war of unpre- 
cedented bloodiness with Poland, the onset of 
the worst epidemic of the Black Plague, and a 
series of violent social convulsions beginning 
with urban unrest and ending in the Stenka 
Razin uprising and great schism in the Russian 
church. The great zvon that so deafened and 
fascinated foreign visitors at that time was 
playing in counterpoint, it would appear, to a 
chorus of human cries. 

But the bells clearly were also an expression 
of the collective aspirations as well as the 
collective labour of the Russian people. The 
efforts of Peter the Great to replace them with 
musical carillons, of Catherine the Great to 
introduce chimes playing "Ach du liebor 
Augustine” and of various leaders (Including 
Soviet ones) periodically to try to draw on their 
appeal by presenting the public with tuneful 
clocks or broadcast chimes of their own - all 
this seems like a falsetto Intrusion into a chorus 
of bass voices. One hopes that the publication 
(since Williams’s work appeared) of a collec- 
tive volume by Soviet scholars on^ bells (Kolo- 
kola. Istorila i sovremennost’, Nauka, 1985) 
may presage some new scholarly Interest in the 
Soviet Union in the history of a great Russian 
tradition that has been rendered nearly extinct 
by Soviet cultural commissars. If so, they - like 
everyone else - will have to begin with this 
outstanding work, which has provided the 
"material base" for all future study of the sub- 
ject and reconstructed an all-but-foTgottcu 
chapter in the technological ingenuity of the 
Russian people. 1 f 


Drawing of Tsar-Kolokol, cl 809, from the book reviewed on thfspage. 
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generation of women believes itself to be faced with 
the burden nf doing everything for the first time. 
And if no one ever did it before, if no woman was 
ever that socially sacred creature “a great writer", 
why do we think we can succeed now? 

Sonic of that is true, though lime is perhaps n 
less unjust judge than it implies; plenty of 
mediocre novels by males have also dis- 
appeared into its valley of lost things, while it is 
difficult to think that any sort of male conspira- 
cy could ever now displace the Hrontds or 
George Oliot or Virginia Woolf from the 
pantheon. Males might Instead be blamed for 
sanctifying them ns token images, thus keeping 
out a whole flock of worthy, run-of-thc mill 
women novelists, but then, ns we have seen, 
males can get nothing right in this context. 
More important is the gene ml point that 
women novelists tended to remain in an area of 
indeterminacy, unshaped and unconcluded by 
a sustaining tradition - except in the most ob- 
vious matters like happy endings - and strug- 
gling with actual daily experience as best they 
could. 

That docs not mean that women were ex- 
empt, nny more than men were, from writing 
their novels out of other novels. Bill they did 
so, ns it were, with less conviction. They did 
not throw themselves in the wholehearted mas- 
culine way into sal ire and burlesque, moral 
fable, didacticism, humour, ami all the other 
time-honoured ingredients. Certainly they 
went through all the motions, but their novels 
often give today the impression that what were 
to them the most important things were being 
left out. As indeed they were. Out this some- 
what mechanical reproduction of the moral 
fiction and the moral itself is a source of weak- 
ness that in Jane Austen would be turned into n 
great strength. Underlying all the official 
attention that she gives to the moral sphere, to 
sensibility, to self-control - title of Mary Brun- 
lon's most popular novel - is Jane Austen’s 
sense of what it means to live day by day with 
two or three families in a village, and her in- 
comparable achievement in converting this 


reply to the interviewer - “1 was enjoying my- 
self. I was creating a new world” - though of 
course (hey had more sense, and sense of 
humour, than to say any such thing. 

Mary Brunton can say it confidentially , 
however, just ns Jane Austen docs, in a private 
letter. Mrs Izett wanted to know how Laura, 
the heroine of Self Control, was getting along. 

Your friend Laura proceeds with a slow but regular 
pace; a short step every day - no morel She has 
advanced sixty paces, alias pages, since you left her. 
She is at present very comfortably situate, if the 
foolish thing h nd the sense to t hi nk so ; she is on a visit 
to Norwood, where she is to remain fur a few days; 
and a very snug old-fashioned place it is! Though it 
should never be laid open to the public one day ut 
large you shall see the interior of it one day or other 
.... If ever I undertake another lady, ( will mana- 
ger her in a very different manner. Lnurn is so de- 
cently kerchiefed, like our grandmothers that to 
dress her is a work of lime and pains. Her young 
sister, irshc ever have one. shall wear loose, floating, 
easy robes that will slip on in n minute. 

As Dale Spender rightly soys, we can sec why 
Jane Austen so in lent ly studied the style of 
Self-Control. The tone and the balance arc 
there in the novels, as in the letters, and so is 
the intimacy with the character. Impossible to 
imagine Richardson, for all his powers of 
understanding, writing in this way about Pam- 
ela or Clarissa, or having any such sense of 
them, any mure than Fielding had of Tom 
Jones, or Defne of Robinson Crusoe. This in- 
timacy is a new thing; and though it is not what 
Charlotte Bronte felt about Jane Eyre, or 
Desmond Macarthy's women novelists about 
their Robin ns, it is what Tolstoy felt about 
Natnsho and Anna. (“Back to dull old Anna”, 
he groans in n letter.) ft is an intimacy which 
includes love, even self-love, bat excludes con- 
fidingness. self-revorcnce and self- justifica- 
tion. (t is both creation und friendship. 

One sign of this is living with the characters 
all the time, getting them dressed and un- 
dressed, from room to room and from district 
to district. Not.nn easy thing to do, as Jane 


wedding bells and a happy ending. The heroine 
of Discipline finds herself immured in an asy- 
lum which probably owes more to the 
dungeons of the Gothic novel than to the first- 
hand experience of the author. This is a far cry 
front Jane Austen advising her own novel- 
attempting niece not to accompany her heroine 
to Ireland, because she knew nothing of the 
manners there. 

"What would an Arabella make of today’s 
romantic fiction?” wonders Sandra Shulman, 
who introduces Charlotte Lennox’s The 
Female Quixote, or The Adventures of 
Arabella , published in 1752. The trouble with 
this amiable but not very energetic work is that 
the author makes use of the Quixote formula 
without having much real interest in it, or the 
ability to extract from it the bite and amuse- 
ment which Jane Austen gets when she copies 
the same sort of thing in Northanger Abbey. 
The idea of confusing the real world with ro- 
mances is probably as old as reading. Paolo and 
Francesca make love after reading about Lan- 
celot's exploits, and Emma Bovary has been 
seduced by romances before she has her affairs 
with Rodolphe and Ldon. An American 
medical writer in the 1880s was so convinced 
that romances were rotting the minds of young 
pcopie that he dismissed the attendant evils of 
pornography us nugatory in comparison. But 
one feels that Charlotte Lennox, like Jane 
Austen after her, had too much common sense 
to believe anything like this. They are both in 
the difficult position of portraying a sensible, 
spirited heroine who puts herself into such 
illusions, and then comes to recognize their 
absurdity. Could she in fact have been so silly 
in the first place? Emma Bovary is another 
matter; Flaubert is cunning at showing her 
total and increasing alienation from things. 
The obvious answer is that only a minute por- 
tion of Mills and Boon addicts, in any age, are 
really affected by what they read, and their 
hold on their affairs would always be slight 
anyway. The greut majority sensibly distin- 
guish between reading enjoyment, or "escap- 


are the villains of the piece. Both were good 
daughters, not so much, one feels, out of duti- 
fulness, but from being kind and nice and not 
wishing to make a row. After the success of 
Evelina Fanny Burney was taken in hand by 
her family and sent to stay with a friend where 
she could write supervised and "undisturbed". 

She had become a valuable family property, 
and the result was Cecilia, a fine novel in its 
way but too long and not the kind of thing she 
was really good at. (Cecilia's madness and Mr 
Harrel’s suicide no doubt suggested similar 
events to Mary Brunton when she came to 
write Discipline.) Its popularity was extraor- i 
dinary, and the wretched Fanny was pushed, in I 
1786, into becoming one of Queen Charlotte’s : 
waiting women - the court connection would 
be just the thing for her father's career. That a 
was the end of her as a novelist, though Camilla [ 

and The Wanderer were still to come. [ 

Just as Fanny Burney never developed the ; 
spontaneous freshness of Evelina, which came i 
from the way of living and observing that suited \ 

her, so Maria Edgeworth would write no more j 
masterpieces like Castle Rackrent. Like Evell- 
na it wosessentially a clandestine book , written 1 

out of direct observation and without the fami- 
ly’s knowledge. Maria Edgeworth was by na- ' 
ture a comic-satiric writer, whose real subject ■ 
should have been the genially dissolute man- 
ners of the Irish squirearchy and their hangers- , 

on. But that did not suit father, once he found 
out the potential of his “partner, pupil and 
daughter”. She was set to work on Moral Tales , 
for children, and on Belinda, which, as Eva 
Figes remarks in her introduction, is a 
“Courtship” novel of the kind that Jane AusteD \ 

was to bring to perfection: a novel, that is to 
say, written in deliberate opposition to roman- [ 
tic fiction and designed to promote the prelimi- - 
naries for a good marriage. It was just the thing 
for Jane Austen's genius but it did not suit ; 
Maria Edgeworth. One leading character in jt, 

Lady Delacour, a rackety woman of the smart 
world with an unhappy temperament and a 
kind heart, shows that if she had stuck to Irish 


sense of things into art. Like great novelists of 
cither sex, Jane Austen shares the Shakespear- 
ean capacity to have thing? both ways, to be at 
the same time serious and not serious, re- 
sponsible and irresponsible, and she can do this 
because the same gift is latent, still-born, in her 
female peers and predecessors, however much 
appearances may suggest the contrary. 

In spite of her militant desire to convince 
that it was mothers and not fathers who made 
the novel, Dale Spender ignores some of the 
most subtle evidence for her thesis, evidence 
overlooked even in a valuable study like 
Marilyn Butler's Jane Austen and the War of 
Ideas. No good novelist falls to make use of the 
war of ideas, any more than Shakespeare him- 
self did, but the true art of the novel is instinc- 
tively deadpan about them, and asserts its own 
tacit independence without belittling them in 
its scheme of Ihings. Women can do (lus more 
naturally lhan men. as Jane Austen shows, and 
yet it is in no sense a “feminine" dispensation; 
Tolstoy's art does It io the same way as hers, 

“And what were you trying to do fti your 
novel, Miss Austen?” (Or Mrs Smith, or Miss 
Fielding, or Miss Brunton, or Miss Edge- 
worth.) The question, so ineptly and so inevit- 
- ably asked in radio or television interviews 
today, shows that it Is still taken for granted 
that a novelist will be motivated by his or Her 
purpose and subject, rather than by subduing 
them into art. We can again deduce from this- 
- two clear and simple categories: the -novelist 
Who dominates in this way, and the novelist 
who WhlnucLf (or herself) be dominated. To 
■ give way to indignation, infatuation, vanity, 
soft-pity, the sense of injustice, is often the 
reel pc for n“powcrfdK navel If you are 
: obMssed wUi yoUrfaiber, write a novel about 
. as Thomas Hlntfc did fp Mr Nicholas', If a . 

mother has sat pm you for thirty years, or a 
'■ : 7 ;hwWn4 persecuted you Tor the same period, 

■ get It oft your chest in a novel. An H- G.. Wells 
• makes a'ri nular tisc of III e form to get across bis 
‘‘ energy arid hit idea?, and a Henry James finds 
. ho. caji pply deprecate the process. Fiif Henry 
i Jtoes li the son - wore ko than hh would 
- ;admi t no douht > of the .novel's mothers. It • 

4 . was'iHeW^ .who. ffat nurtured the 

’i' » hi .wb Jn character* in lu^ 

that nlore (him qoything 

1 tqid jftdtvidnaltosit* nia ferial, : 

■<_, - MissAukten and ^ this qjheramigbt ‘ ; 


Austen and Mary Brunton found, but an essen- 
tia! one in terms of this kind of intimacy. The 
discovery of how to Uvc with a character was 
made by the women novelists, (hough few were 
able to put it to good use. Mary Brunton died, 
in childbirth, aged forty. Her second novel, 
Discipline, also a great success, was published 
in 1814, two years before Jane Austen's 
Emma. It has a father not unlike Mr Wood- 
house, except that he lives too much in the 
world instead of to one side of it. He loses his 
fortune, commits suicide, and leaves his 
daughter Ellen io penury. It is much stronger 
meat than Jane Austen, and yet there are signi- 
ficant resemblances. Mrs Izett was duly in- 
formed that “Ellen is at an end. She was 
finished at three o'clock one morning and I 
waked Mr B but of his first sleep to hear of her 
wedding." Mr B, a clergyman like Jane Au- 
sten's father, sounds not only an affectionate 
husband but one who took the right sort of 
interest in his wife’s writing career. Her death, 
and its circumstances, show how much promise 
of a similar sort must have come to an untimely 
end, if pot from death then froni the circumst- 
ances of ma rri age and a family, as in the case of 
Jape Austen's own niece. 

It was the women novelists, too, who made 
the first real claims on behalf of the form. Like 
Jane Austen in Northanger Abbey, Mary Brun- 
ton claims that the novel is an art as capable of 
greatness as nny other. "I protest, I think a 
fiction containing a just representation of hu- 
man beings and of their actions - a connected, 
interesting and probable story, conducting to n 
useful and impressive moral lesson - might be 
one of the greatest efforts of hunuin genius." 
Jane Austen of course would never have said 
such a thing in a letter, and her comments in 
Northanger Abbey have the stylizing touch of 
her own kind of irony. She is alone among 
these ladies in not taking herself and her wri- 
tings all (hat seriously - or at least not securing 
to - but thp fact remains that both she .and 
Mary Brunton were picking a claim whose 
truth would ii>ot be taken for granted for 
another hundred years or so. Op the other 
hand most of the mothers of the novel were 
not, tike Jane Austen, realists when it came to 
subject-matter. Towards the end of; Self- 
ControllAyra Is abducted and the action trans- 
ferred to America!, whera lndiSns appear* and 
the heroibe^pqiy ; !tjm«for 

■ v -A- - '• ' - 


ism . and application to worldly matters. 

To ihc question of the imaginary interviewer 
all those women would in fact have returned 
stock, if not solemn, replies. Even Jane Austen 
might have done so. however much with 
tongue in cheek. It was vital to women's image 
and self-rcspcct to assert the serious moral na- 
ture of the novel’s undertaking, even to write, 
as Maria Edgeworth did in her preface to the 
first edition of Belinda in 1801: “The following 
work is offered to the public as a Moral Tale - 
the author not wishing to acknowledge a 
Novel". The distinction was between the grave 
work, worthy of sensible men and women, and 
the trashy romance, suited only to your flighty 
miss. But one may wonder whether the moral 
pretensions were not just a way of saving the 
appearances, for author and reader alike. If, 
as seems likely, a Charlotte Lennox, a Maria 
Edgeworth or a Jane Austen were in fact too 
sensible to suppose that romances corrupted 
the youthful mind, why should they have sup- 
posed that moral tales would noticeably im- 
prove it? The real interest of the novel lay 
elsewhere, in (he characters and situations por- 
trayed, and all good or promising novelists 
were no doubt secretly aware of it. Even when 
Sarah Fielding; in The Lives of Cleopatra and 
Octavio , a work much admired by the quality in 
the 1750s, used (he historic couple to portray 
mindless seductiveness as against the intellec- 
tual qualities proper to women she admired, 
one feels that (he propaganda aspect was less 
important to her than working with two types 
of women, examples of whom she might have 
found among her acquaintance and drawn as 
Jane Austen drew from hers. 

Blit the sadness is, as shown by Dale Spen- 
der and by the excellent introductions to the 
Pandora series of reprints, how frequently 
promising women writers were blown oft 
course. Jane Austen was exceptionally lucky; 
and who is to know if even she might not have 
. quietly dropped the, novel, as Ann Radcliffe 
did, and sunk - had she survived - into serene 
domestic -privacy? Mary brunton! died pre- 
maturely, but J^aniiy Burney lived to eighty: 

' seven and Maria Edgeworth to seventy-one, 
both baying long outlived their youthful 
achievement , and outlived it not necessarily 
from a decline in ’ talent but because they 
allowed tfreir gifts to ,be channelled in the 
. wrong direction. Here fathers, qot husbands,. 


society Maria Edgeworth might have produced 
a novel to rival Somerville and Ross’s The Real 
Charlotte, written a hundred years later. 

In some ways Sarah Scott had the happiest 
and most fulfilled life of any of these ladies, but 
she had less talent than the rest. Millenim 
Hall [j/c] is a fantasy of wish-fulfilment, a hap- 
py colony of enlightened and philanthropic 
women, discovering their talents together, 
practising good works and spending their eve- 
nings, “the most social part of the day, without 
any of those excesses which so often turn it into 
senseless revelry’’. Sarah Scott lived in this 
fashion with Lady Barbara Montagu, a fellow 
bluestocking who had rescued her from an un- 
happy marriage, until the latter's death j n 
1765. Millenium, Hall, the idyllic manage in 
which live six ladies, most of whom can be 
recognized from among Sarah Scott’s ac- 
quaintance, carries a faint foretaste of the 
much more cunning symbolism of Mansfield 
Park, but it is based on hope and amiability 
rather than on sharpness and observation. 
Sarah Scott lived long enough to recoil froni a 
more revolutionary feminism, observing in 
1794 a young woman “of uncommon talents” at 
a political debate in Norwich, “who made a 
long speech at the Town Hall to about 1500 of 
the Jacobins assembled against Mr Wyndham 
[a Whig MP] and two daughters of a late Doc- 
tor of Divinity stood One on each side of her to 
encourage her in her proceeding". That has a 
very, contemporary flavour.about it. 

But the novels themselves belong inexorably . 
to the past. Enthralling they ore no longer, 
although General Kutuzov might, I suppose,; 
have found distraction from the battle of Boro- 
dino in nny one of them. What is certain is that 
they, are worth reprinting, in this elegant and 
readable format, and worth studying, for their 
own sake and for fhc sake of a proper historical 
view of the novel’s past and development. 

Women's Poetry Index by Patricia A. Quy 
(I74pp. Oryx Press; distributed in the UK by 
, Clio Press. £56.50! .0 89774 173 0) is a reference 
book rovering, fifty-one anthologies of women 
poeis. Containing Brad street, Platfr, Akhma- 
tova and a host ,of lesser-known . names, the 
index of poets ranges from Cate Abbe, author 
of the poem “Khmer . Women", to Nzadi 
ZlmelMCeita, fiom. de plume of Michelle 
McMicfrael, . f .*. . '•'•! 
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Striking the aural icons 


James H. BlUiwgton 


EDWARD V. WILLIAMS 

The Bells of Russia: History and technology. 

276pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£42.90. 

0691091315 


This remarkable volume not only throws new 
light on Russian history, but also illustrates the 
value in humanistic research of dogged dili- 
gence in the pursuit of a single subject. By 
tracking down the physical history of bells from 
their obscure origins in antiquity to the crea- 
tion of the world's largest bells in early modem 
Russia, a professor of music from the heartland 
of America takes us closer to the heart of Rus- 
sia than many of the pseudo-sages who pontifi- 
cate on the periphery about general political 
questions. 

Edward Williams's story begins with the 
silver trumpet (hazozeroth) taken by the Jews 
from the tabernacle at Sinai to the Temple in 
Jerusalem and transposed into an instrument 
(jignu/n) of convocation by the early desert 
fathers of Christianity. That instrument could 
be either a trumpet or a hammer-blow on a cell 
door, but gave way by the early sixth century in 
Byzantium to the striking of a wooden board 
(semantron). 

At that very time, metal bells were coming 
into use in Western Europe (possibly begin- 
ning, like so much else, in Ireland with riveted 
bells). There was a bell tower over the old 
basilica of St Peter’s by the eighth century; 
bells were in general use in Western village 
churches by the ninth; and bells appear to have 
moved independently from the West directly 
to Kievan Rus in the following century. It was 
apparently the Latin occupation of Constanti- 
nople at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that led to the general use of bells in Byzan- 
tium. Those bells fell silent when the Muslim 
Turks overran the Second Rome in 1453; but 
this event was merely the prelude to a new 
golden age of bell-casting and bell-ringing in 
Moscow, the Third Rome; and this period - 
from the late fifteenth to the early eighteenth 
century - is the heart of Professor Williams's 
story. 

Once again, the foreign influences were 
more Western than Byzantine; but, unlike 
Western bells, characteristic Russian bells did 
not move and were not conceived as tuned, 
musical instruments. Although their clappers, 
decoration add much of their basic shape were 
European, Russian bolls were rung in a modi- 
fied Byzantine manner by striking the immov- 
able object with the clapper (from within, 
however, rather than outside the bell). But the 
‘ mounting, the size, the bronze composition, 
and the awesome sonic ideal of the great bells ' 
of Russia resemble the great temple bells of 
Buddhist Asia. Future research on the subject 
will, one hopes, explore more fully this tanta- 
lltiog hint of a deeply Eastern influence on 
Russia, which is suggested but not really in- 
vestigated here. ' 1 

The bells forged in the Moscow Canon Yard 
beginning in the early, sixteenth century were 
ofton personified ("the beqr" or “the swan") ■ 
and sometimes even flogged or exiled to Si- 
beria like people. They seem also to have re- 
quired a kind of ritual equivalent of the human 
essentials of food, clothing and shelter. They 

■ were “fed” (in a sense born) in the great ritual 
of mixing and pouring molten metal into a 
mould withiq the earth - a process which Wil- 
liams fully illustrates with diagrams and brings 
to life with eyewitness descriptions. The bells 
cametobe “clothed” increasingly with decora- 
frw inscriptions, and were given “homes" in 
pte bell towers that became one of the most 
magnificent and characteristic features of Rus- 

. architecture. 

: /p 1 * “hero” from amorig the large number of 
bolls that Williams describes In fascinating de- 
1 lailijs the great 'Tsar-Kqlokol", thegiont,217- 
• |°h.bell that still stands in the Kremlih and is - 
by far 7 the largest bell ever made. He traces 

■ we beu through four separate incarnations be- 
tween, the one originally commissioned by Tsar 

, Bods poduhov in 1599 and the one finally 


completed by Bmpres* Anna in T?35 - bow a 
; £“ip Weighing thirteen tons fell off in 1.737, and 
1 Withe beU ^as finally raised up a century later 
. from the ejirth into which it frad sunk; Mtfi 


the interior consecrated as a chapel in 1836. 

Though beautifully produced, well illus- 
trated and clearly written, Williams’s book 
poses problems for the general reader of a kind 
that is hard to avoid when one is trying defini- 
tively to reconstruct the complex history of a 
material object. Much of the most interesting 
material is in the rich footnotes, much of the 
discussion in the text is too dense and detailed 
for anyone but specialists. The fascinating 
question of the role of bells in Russian religious 
ritual and Russian culture more generally has 
been deferred to a seednd volume - in which 
one will hope to find a fuller description of the 
actual sounds made by these omnipresent 
“aural icons” in Old Russia. 

Williams's final chapters describe the last of 
the gigantic Russian bells (cast in the mid- 
eighteenth century by the Empress Elisabeth 
for the Uspensky Cathedral in the Moscow 
Kremlin and for the Monastery of St Sergius 
and the Holy Trinity in Zagorsk) and the con- 
tinued importance of bells and the bell shape as 
“bronze avatars of a retigio-political ideology”, 
down to their silencing and partial destruction 
in the Soviet era. 

The details of the history of the great bells 
that Williams has reconstructed here so admir- 
ably suggest n fuller and more intimate rela- 
tionship with the ideology of imperial Russia 
than he has altogether developed. The great 
bells had a messianic os well as a ceremonial 
function - designed to suggest the trumpets of 
the Last Judgment as well as to provide a call to 
worship. The building and upward extension of 
the great bell tower of Ivan the Great in the 
Kremlin was not unrelated to the developing 
vision of that citadel in Moscow as the “living 
icon" of the New Jerusalem in the late six- 
teenth century. (There were to be twelve gates, 
as prescribed in the Book of Revelation.) The 
story of the giant bells should surely have been 
extended geographically and chronologically 
to include the great and elaborately inscribed 
bell placed in the late nineteenth century in the 
bell tower in the Russian convent overlooking 
Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives, where the 
Second Coining was expected even as Russian 
power was being projected into the Holy 
Lands. 

The story of Russian bells also seems to run 
in close parallel with the history of Russia’s 
greatest sufferings; and this; too, is a themb 
that one hopes to see developed in the second 
volume. Williams suggests in various places 
that a “crescendo" in bell-casting and ringing 
occurred under Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich; that 
the largest bell actually rung in Russia was the 
Tsar-Koiokol after that Tsar recast it (for a 
second time) in 1655; and that the same Tsar 
escalated the decoration on bells to include 
pictures of the rulers and such messianic pro- 
clamations as “the spiritual trumpets of a new 
Israel". All of this occurred at a time of im- 
mense humao suffering: a war of unpre- 
cedented bloodiness with Poland, the onset of 
the worst epidemic of the Black Plague, and a 
series of violent soda! convulsions beginning 
with urban unrest and ending in the Stenka ■ 
Razin uprising and great schism in the Russian 
church. The great 2 von that so deafened and 
fasdnated foreign visitors at that time was 
playing io counterpoint, it would appear, to a 
chorus of human cries. 

But the bells clearly were also an expression 
of the collective aspirations as well as the 
collective labour of the Russian people. The 
efforts of Peter the Great to replace them with 
musical carillons, of Catherine the, Great to 
introduce chimes playing “Ach du lieber 
Augustine" and of various leaders (including 
Soviet ones) periodically to try to draw on their; 
appeal by presenting the public with tuneful 
clocks or broadcast chimes of their , own - all 
this seems like a falsetto intrusion into a chorus 
of bass voices. One hopes that the publication 
(since Williams's work appeared) of a collec- 
tive volume by Soviet scholars on bells {Koto- 
kola. Istorlla l sovremennosf , Nauka, 1985) 
may presage some new scholarly interest in the 
Soviet Union In the history .of a great Russian 
tradition that has been rendered nearly extinct 
by Soviet cultural commissars. If so, they -like 
everyone else - MU have to begin with this 
outstanding work, which has provided the 
“material base" for aU future study of the sub- 
ject and reconstructed an all-but-forgotten 
chapter to the technological ingenuity of the 
Russian people ' !■ ,'. L ’ 
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Drawing of Tsar- Kotokol. cl 809. from the book reviewed on this page. 


NEW PAPERBACKS FROM CALIFORNIA 


Masters of Light 

Conversations with Contemporary Cinematographers 
DENNIS SCHAEFER & LARRY SALVATO . 

This splendid and invaluable book is an interview and conversation with 15 
Oscar winning Western cinematographers of die last 20 years . . a goldmine 
of advice, tips and know -how of tne Art of Cinematography. Film and 
Television Technician 
£10.95 Paperback 900pp 0-520-05564-0 


Science and Values _ , 

The Aims of Science and their Role in Scientific Debate 

LARRY LAUDAN ... L1 r . 

Laudan constructs a fresh approach to a longtime problem tor tne 
philosopher of science: how to explain the simultaneous presence of both 
agreement and disagreement in science. 

£7.50 Paperback 163pp 0-520-05743-0 


Selected Letters on Politics and Society 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
(edited by Roger Boesche) 

Translated by James Toupin & Roger Boesche ' , . 

This first English translation of a broad selection ot the letters of Alexis de 
Tocqueville gives an overview of the French historian, political theorist and 
politican ai well as an insight into the man. 

£9.25 Paperback 430pp 0-520-05751-1 


The Death and Letters of Alice James 

Selected Correspondence, Edited with Biographical Essay by 

RUTH BERNARD YEAZELL 

'Being overshadowed by her brothers was the story of Alice James s ufc . . . 

. Henry went to Harvard and became a famous novelist. William went to 
Harvard and became a distinguished psychologist ... Reading her letters . 
brings Alice and the other Jameses to life.’ Washington Post 
£6.75 Paperback 224pp illus. 0-520-04963-2 


The Future of Religion 

Secularization. Revival anc 


Secularization, Revival and Cult Formation 
RODNEY STARK & WILLIAM SIMS BA1NBRIDGE 
By explaining the forms taken by religion today the authors allow us to 
understand its persistence in p secular age and its future prospects. 
£12.75 Paperback 579pp 0-520-05731-7 
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Getting organized 


Ronald Dore 

ANDREW GORDON 

The Evolution of Labor Relations In Japan: 

Heavy industry, 1853-1955 

524pp. Harvard University Press. £21.25. 

0674 271.100 

The mysteries of the Japanese employment 
system - the "lifetime commitment", the 
seniority wage and promotion system, the en- 
terprise unions and enterprise wage bargaining 
in an annual "Spring Offensive" -excite a good 
deal of attention. And in Britain never more 
than now when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Nigel Lawson, is promoting profit-shar- 
ing schemes whose proponents often claim that 
"Japan has shown the way". The "learn from 
Japan" movement has swept the business 
schools - the American business schools at 
least. In Britain managers arc much more 
likely to be dismissive. "How can you hope to 
transplant Japanese practices rooted in n 
bizarrcly unique culture to a country like 
Britain with totally different traditions?" 

Andrew Gordon's The Evolution of Labor 
Relations in Japan should effectively kill the 
idea thii t Japanese employment practices tire in 
any sense a direct carry-over of traditional 
practices. His admirably detailed yet readable 
study delves into the minutiae of labour rela- 
tions in the heavy industry of the Yokohama 
area from the very beginnings until the final 
consolidation of the post-wur settlement - the 
institutionalization of what wc know today as 
the Japanese employment system. 

Using the record of five shipbuilding, heavy 
engineering nnd steel firms (preserved in the 
remarkable detail which is, perhaps, a cultur- 
ally determined characteristic) he describes 
graphically the rough, tough, impersonal, 
market-contractual, adversarial nature of the 
sort of wage-effort bargains which were struck 
in this labour market in the early decades of the 
century - and, he would argue, against most 
received opinion, in large measure until the 
end of the war In 1945. There was little ques- 
tion of loyalty, of the enterprise as community , 
except in the rhetoric of factory owners as they 
defended their profits with the argument that 
the "fine customs and noble traditions" of 
Japan made protective factory legislation un- 
necessary. 

But, first, the difficulty employers had In 
retaining skilled workers in boom periods 
when poaching was rife and wages shot up, Bnd 
second, the upsurge in labour unrest during the 
inflationary boom of the First World War-and 
especially after the Russian Revolution - be- 
gan to change things. The process of trans- 
formation was longdrawnout. Vanguard com- 
panies started pension schemes in the prosper- 
ous eariy 1920s, rationalized their wage scales, 
gave regular guaranteed increases, gave blue- 
collar 1 workers bonuses paralleling (if always 
smaller than) those of white-collar workers, 
recognized union negotiating rights, created 
factory councils with elected worker Repre- 
sentatives tq deal with grievances and even to 
discuss! recraitment promotion policies and 
Wage structures. But they were not always fol- 
lowed by their competitors and, with the ad- 
vent of the depression and pressure on profits, 
even they retreated. Exhausted pension funds 
were not supplemented , workers were sacked, 
/union demands for generous severance 
bonuses were spumed, wages regressed to- 
wards straight, piecework payments, union 
leaders; wore dismissed as agitators. By. the 
early 19304/ managerial authority was no 
•longer under threat/owing very largely to 
•.police repression of the left-wing iepdem who 
: .Ivad tHrbatene^ it. 

• The evolution of the Japanese employment 
/systemgof it$ next formative stimulus from the 
/wartime mobilization, which became steadily 
/more Intense after the suirt (if the China War in 
■ JjtiW and moved into, a new gent after 1941. 

! ■ Labour direction confirmed the shift towards 

•pcrraiuient employment; jfa living standards 
. Jfcll dm^lpajllyto^arcls the war's eqd. wages 
: ?i beCanjo ; dominated by family 

!- rather than performance 

• '^hei^ear, Under pressure from egalitarian 

t to mhtitnize commit- 

' - to Jh'efom* effort ft-aiqd police mediation ft) 
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staff and blue-collar workers was narrowed. 
(The process, known as “harmonization", is 
now under way in British industry.) 

Gordon is disinclined to believe that these 
wartime measures had very much real impact. 
If workers co-opcratcd it was their patriotism 
that was appealed to, not any kind of commit- 
ment to the firm. But he makes it clear that the 
wartime rhetoric of Cite enterprise os commun- 
ity set the agenda for the new-born militant 
unions which rapidly dominated demoralized 
managements in the early years of the Occupa- 
tion. Economic devastation gave added force 
to the demand for need-based, age-related 
wages and to priority for absolute job security. 
The merging of staff and blue-collar unions set 
the sen! on "harmonization". Union power en- 


forced the transition from "employer benevo- 
lence" welfare to work-community-controlled 
“welfare corporatism” - benefits drawn as of 
right. 

And so to the last act - managers’ recovery 
of confidence as the Occupation took an in- 
creasingly anti-union stance at the end of the 
1940s. The roll-back of the Red Purge ended 
union control over production, business 
strategy and work organization. It created co- 
operative unions prepared to reinforce com- 
mitment to the enterprise (but still capable, on 
occasion, of independent action - witness the 
four-year delay in Nissan's plans to move to 
Newcastle). But it left intact the employment 
system which the post-war years had produced. 

Gordon tells the story lucidly and well, 
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Between 1850 and 1970 Japan went through 
a process of historical development that in 
Europe took over 300 years. It began with a 
society commonly .described as feudal (there 
are reservations about the meaning df the 
term), passed through a phase of Industry and 
empire, then launched into a startlingly rapid 
economic growth now characterized as post- 
industrial. So eventful a period has inevitably 
aroused Interest and controversy among histo- 
rians, both Japanese and foreign. They have in 
recent years concerned themselves in particu- 
lar with the first phase of Japanese moderniza- 
tion, which took place just before and during 
. the reign of the Meiji emperor (1867-1912). 
Both the books reviewed here have their main 
.. locus on this period. 

One of them, Japan in Transition, is a book 
. fox scholars. That Is to say, it se ts out to take a 
fresh look at the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism, using the methods of the social 
sciences and quantitive analysis, rather than 
those of political and diplomatic history. It is a 
compendium of nrtiejes deriving from work- 
shops and a conference held In 1981-2. Like 
most such books if is a little uneven ih quality, 
though not unacceptably so. It is also less novel 
than one Bright have hoped: . Ttue, there is 
much that is' new and interesting^ Eleapor 
; Westney's "organisational" study of the. army 
nnd navy, Akira Hayaml on population 
. growth, psamq Saiid on iltp.nirpl economy, 
Sidah ^an]«?.y‘s examination of Material 

; culm re ^llhkve, originality' of p^ro^;as well' 




drawing on a wide range of sources from work- 
ers' magazines to police records, and he en- 
livens the narrative with vivid quotations. He 
stresses, as Tom Smith has done in parallel 
work recently published, how much the im- 
portance workers attached to dignity as well as 
cash and security contributed to “harmoniza- 
tion" and the enterprise-community concept. 
And he shows why there never could have been 
an occupational basis, much less a class basis, 
rathei than an enterprise basis, for Japanese 
unionism. 

It is also a book with a thesis. Previous wri- 
ters (especially the present reviewer) have 
tended, he suggests, to misrepresent the de- 
velopment of the Japanese system as the work 
of clever managers, MacGregorite Y-theorists, 
convinced of the efficiency of benevolence and 
trust. Instead, Gordon would argue, the domi- 
nant mode of management remained, until 
1945, reliance on "incentive wages, strict rules, 
and unimpeded exercise of authority". Only 
when resurgent unions forced change after the 
war did they reluctantly acquiesce in the con- 
struction of a new order - out of weakness 
rather than cleverness. 

Why did the Whigs support the Reform Bill? 
Cleverness? Weakness? Proof is difficult in 
such matters, and to be fully convincing Gor- 
don would have had to go much more fully into 
the role of the bureaucracy, the police and the 
Conciliation Society in the 1920s; he would 
have had to explain why the “dual structure” of 
wages becomes discernible from the early 
1930s; he would have bad to look closely at the 
process of separation of management and con- 
trol in large companies and ask not just about 
wage-earners’ share in the firm’s revenue, but 
also who were the profit-takers and how much 
profit they were taking. 

But that would have left him less time for his 
splendid account of worker aspirations and 
organization. It is an account which adds signi- 
ficantly and originally to the literature avail- 
able in Japanese as well as in English. 


as detail. Other articles are of value less for 
their conclusions than for the comments they 
make in the course of reaching them: Marius 
B. Jansen on the ruling class, Gilbert Rozman 
on the transformation of the castle towns, 
Kozo Yamamura on land-tax reform. There 
are also useful contributions on government 
(both central and local), social organizations 
(including education and the press), urbaniza- 
tion and living standards. 

One is left, however, with a sense that 
worthwhile questions have been asked, not 
that significant answers have been found. In- 
deed, at the most general level these studies do 
little more than demonstrate that tuning and 
extent of change varied greatly from one part 
of Japan to another and in different aspects of 
Japanese society.’ This is persuasive, but not 
surprising. And one could hardly expect more: 
the very use of the concept "transition” implies . . 
that the terminus a quo and terminus ad quem 
of Che argument are to be assumed, rather than 
discussed. • 

The general reader, lacking the detailed 
knowledge which can furnish a wider 
framework for these analyses, would do well to 
turn to Hara Mutsukata Reischauer’s Samurai 
and Silk. It is by comparison methodologically 
old-fashioned, being in the tradition of life- 
and-times biography and anecdotal narrative. 

It is, on the other hand, much more readable. 

It also includes - piecemeal r- on account of 
Japan's political and econoihlc development, 
which, though often bland and academically 
unadventurous, adheres comfortably to the 
line of accepted history. • 

What gives Samurai and Silk a special value 
is tuat it approaches (lie story of modern Japan 
through that of Mrs Reischauer’s own family.' 
This has made possible the use of family re- 
cords not only to give point and liveliness to 
much of what she writes, but also, because of 
the. particular strands of lineage that came 
together inker parents’ generation, to demon: 
strafe some of the central realities of. Japanese , 
Modertizatlqn. Her parental grandfather wa? 
Matsukata Masayoshi, a low-ranking samurai 
from Sdtsuma, whpsi ability and loyalist re; 
cotcl Dreu^bt the r feward of high office ift the' 


Meiji period. Most famous as the Finance 
Minister whose anti-inflationary policy in the 
early 1880s prepared the way for stable indust- 
rial growth, he became successively prime 
minister, elder statesman, prince. He was the 
longest lived of the Meiji leaders, dying in 
1924. Her maternal grandfather, Aral 
Rioichlro, was the younger son of a well-to-do 
village headman in what is now Gumma pre- 
fecture. As a non-samurai from a Tokugawa 
region he had little expectation of political 
advancement in the early Meiji period. In- 
stead, he turned to the silk business. His elder 
brother became a major figure in the introduc- 
tion of modem techniques into silk production 
in Gumma. Rioichiro himself left for the Un- 
ited States in 1876, building a successful agency 
to handle the direct export of Japanese silk to 
America (bypassing the Western merchants 
who had established a virtual monopoly of the 
trade in the Japanese treaty ports). 

These two men, whose careers are the cen- 
tral subject of the book, epitomize two essen- 
tial elements in Japan’s creation of a modern 
State: a samurai world of Western-style gov- 
ernment, using largely European models to 
achieve political unity and military strength; 
and a commoner’s world of business, Influ* 
enced by American ways and much concerned 
with the American trade, which was able to 
provide the wealth that made such strength 
attainable. Their relationship by marriage ex- 
emplifies an important sodal condition of suc- 
cess. The Meiji transformation was led by 
groups from within the former feudal class, to 
large part, however, it rested on the ability of 
those groups to reconcile men who were left 
aside in the process - mostly, the nobility - and 
to recruit members to the ruling 6Iite who 
would be able to meet the need for. new kin? 3 
of expertise. The marriage links of the Mats'*' 
kata family, and the family photographs in thj 5 
volume, demonstrate hoW it was done. What is 
niore, the phapters in vyhich Mrs Reiscjtauer 
describes her own life and that of her closer 
relatives underline the. importance of the h®: 
man heritage the "web" society, Frank 
ney called . it - which this generation 
qheathed to nud tWeritieth-oeiihiry Japah/ *■ 
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What is the role of trade unions in an advanced 
industrial society? To what extent is that role 
‘industrial” and to what extent “political”? And 
are the unions still, as Ernest Bevin optimistically 
declared to the 1937 Trades Union Congress 
Conference, “an integral part of the state"? 
These are the questions raised, but hardly re- 
solved, by Peter Hain in his tendentious pole- 
mic, Political Strikes. His intention, as he dis- 
armingly states in his preface, "is to provide a 
readable, popular political analysis, rather 
than a text for the.orists or connoisseurs of 
labour history. Inevitably, therefore, it skates 
over complex issues of debate.” Political 
Strikes is dedicated to the thesis that the British 
trade union movement is more sinned against 
than sinning, and, more specifically, that the 
decisive factor in transforming strikes into ma- 
jor political conflicts has been “intervention in 
industrial relations by government and agen- 
cies of the state - the legal system, the police 
and the military - rather than the stance of the 
unions". 

In his zeal to promote a one-sided thesis, 
Hain tends to ignore the historical background 
of trade unionism; and it is worth recalling here 
something of its origins and early develop- 
ment. In August 1906, Sir Edward Carson, 
speaking for the Conservative Opposition, 
summed up the consequences of the Liberal 
Government’s Trade Disputes Act, exempting 
trade unions from all actions for tort “in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute”. 
In Britain, he declared, “the King can do no 
wrong; neither can a trade union”. Until 1980, 
Britain was almost unique among democratic 
countries in the scope and scale of the legal 


immunities which the trade unions enjoyed. By 
contrast with much of the Continent . where the 
rights of unions were to be secured through 
positive legislation by the State, British trade 
unions expected government to play a largely 
negative role, confining itself to securing the 
basic right to free collective bargaining. This 
approach still exerts a powerful influence upon 
the unions. It results from a complex set of 
historical circumstances - the slow, evolution- 
ary development of the trade union move- 
ment, the ability of unions to win for them- 
selves rights which in other countries were to 
depend upon the courts or the political wing of 
the labour movement, and, above all, the 
widespread distrust of the courts on the part of 
most trade unions. The traditional relationship 
between British trade unions and the State has 
been well summed up in Otto Kahn-Freund’s 
graphic phrase as being one of “collectivist 
laissez-faire”. 

The foundations of this relationship were 
bound to be undermined when the State came 
to intervene extensively in economic life. 
There is a sense in whicli many of the basic 
policy conflicts between government and the 
unions were already implicit in (he White 
Paper on Employment Policy of 1944. For if 
governments were to combine full employ- 
ment with price stability, there would have to 
be restrictions- whether voluntary or statutory 
- upon the wage bargaining process. From 
1962 to 1979 governments, both Conservative 
and Labour, sought, with little success, to im- 
plement policies which would have the con- 
sequence of containing wage settlements. The 
defeat of Edward Heath in 1974, however, 
convinced many Conservatives that whether or 
not an incomes policy were practicable, it 
could not be implemented by a Conservative 
Government; while the events of 1978-9 
showed that even a Labour Government, com- 
mitted to extensive concessions to the trade 
union point of view, would not find it easy 
either. 

The interventionist State has, paradoxically. 


posed more problems for Labour thnn for the 
Conservatives; for it has threatened the line of 
demarcation between the political and the in- 
dustrial wings of the Labour movement. "The 
questions of wages and conditions of cinploy- 
ment”, declared Arthur Deakin, General 
Secretary of the Transport and General Work- 
ers' Union, in 1947, “are questions for the 
trade unions, and as soon as some of our 
people on the political side appreciate that and 
leave, the job to the unions, the better for pro- 
duction.” In 1959, Hugh Gaitskell told the 
Labour Party Conference of various trade 
union abuses which were costing the Labour 
Party votes, but declared that “we can safely 
leave it to the unions to take the necessary 
action". Yet, if socialism involves planning 
private resources for the public good, it can be 
seen that the assumptions of trade unionism 
are a hindrance, not a help, to achieving a 
socialist society in Britain. For the economic 
and social problems of the modem world are 
not to be settled by a line of demarcation be- 
tween the representatives of political and in- 
dustrial labour, but by working out a proper 
balance of mutual rights nnd obligations so as 
to resolve what the late Sir Andrew Shonfield 
called "a long-term problem of accommodat- 
ing bodies with the kind of concentrated power 
which is possessed by trade unions to the 
changing future needs of nn advanced indust- 
rial society". 

The commitment of British governments - 
until 1979 at least - to a high and stable level of 
employment was itself bound to involve the 
trade union movement inextricably with poli- 
tics. If governments could no longer rely upon 
unemployment or the threat of unemployment 
as a method of controlling wages, they would 
have to find otheT means of ensuring that full 
employment did not lead to chronic inflation. 
Moreover, the increasing role of the State as 
employer - around one-third of all UK em- 
ployees, including a majority of trade union- 
ists, work in central or local government, in the 
nationalized industries, or in other public ser- 


vices - blurs the line between an "industrial” 
demand for higher wages, and a “political” 
demand for □ change in government policy. 

Indeed, even in the inter-war years, the in- 
volvement of government in industrial affairs 
was turning industrial disputes into political 
ones. In a debate in the Commons on May 3, 
1926, shortly after the beginning of the 
General Strike, Winston Churchill declared 
that he saw no difference “between a general 
strike to force Parliament to pass one Bill 
which the country does not wish for, and a 
general strike to force Parliament to pay a 
subsidy”. Since 1945, it has seemed to public- 
sector union leaders that their success in 
obtaining improvements for their members 
was dependent not upon the financial viability 
of the enterprise, but upon the political will of 
the government of the day. So it is that indust- 
rial disputes become conflicts between the 
State and a particular sectional group. 

This has two fundamental consequences. 
The first is that no government, not even one 
which preaches the virtues of the market, can 
avoid having a policy for incomes. The Con- 
servatives, despite promising before 1979 that 
they would control public pay through the 
weapon of cash limits, soon found that they 
had to introduce public pay targets, and inter- 
vene at least us sharply in public pay alsputcs as 
their predecessors had done. In the private 
sector, by contrast, there has been no pay 
policy but instead steeply rising unemploy- 
ment, n wasteful and inhumane method of con- 
trolling wages, but also inefficient in that it has 
failed to prevent private-sector earnings from 
forging ahead of prices. 

The second consequence of the increasingly 
close interconnection between industrial and 
political matters is that decisions concerning 
wage relativities come to be decided, not solely 
by the market strength of particular unions, 
but by a complex process of political dccision- 
mnking. Trade unions, after all, are struggling 
with each other as much as they are with the 
State, in order to secure relative benefits for 
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members of their own union as opposed to 
members of other unions. They seek to resolve 
wliitl the sociologist John Gnldthorpe has 
called "distributional dissent" in their own 
favour. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
the years of intense union activity against the 
involvement of governments in industrial rela- 
tions -the years between 1962 find 1979- linve 
led, not to greater industrial solidarity among 
the organized working class, but, on the con- 
trary, to sectionalism and an Accentuation of 
fissi parous tendencies in the labour move- 
ment. If anyone has benefited from the indust- 
rial militancy of the pnst two decades, it does 
not seem to have been the British working 
class. How, then, can the energies of Britain's 
trade unions be channelled into more 
constructive concerns? 

Peter I lain does nut confront this problem. 
Instead, he ignores it. He demands front the 
trade union movement an "absolute commit- 
ment to independent trade union bargaining, 
wage struggles and militancy where appropri- 
ate" (his emphasis) to he supplemented with a 
wider political strategy whose outlines he 
leaves nebulous, although he cites as an exam- 
ple the industrial action by the National Union 
of Teachers in 1985-6, which lie sees ns n 
means of drawing utlcnticMi in the "govern- 
ment sqiteeze on resources that was hitting 
children, students and parents collectively". 
There is not u hint in Political Strikes of the 
strategy which such a radicalized trade union 
movement ought to adopt towurds, for exam- 
ple, a future Labour government determined 
to expand public expenditure so ns to lower 
unemployment. For such a policy can only suc- 
ceed, as Roy Hattcrslcy has recently indicated, 
if some contractual agreement can be reached 
with the unions so as to ensure that expansion 
is not dissipated in inflation. 

One central reason for Ham's tunnel vision 
is that he retains quite unrealistic expectations 
of the radicalism of the organized working 
class. He argues, perfectly reasonably, for an 
extension of democracy and accountability in 
the union movement. As he notices, “some of 
the more perceptive and progressive trade un- 
ion leaders" have appreciated that “the left has 
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relied far too long on 'paper armies' behind the 
small core of activists which effectively are the 
unions, and that new ways must be found to 
involve the whole membership, and to extend 
democracy and accountability". Yet, "This is 
quite different from the reform programme 
based on balloting and introduced by the 
Thatchcrites in the 1984 Trade Union Act in 
order to encourage a passive, individualised 
concept of trade unionism which would under- 
cut unions’ only source of strength: their capac- 
ity for collective action and solidarity.” It is by 
no means clear, however, that wider participa- 
tion by trade union members would produce a 
radicalization of the trade union movement. 
The opposite seems just as likely. Survey evi- 
dence suggests , for example, that the restric- 
tions on secondary picketing embodied in the 
1980 Employment Act were overwhelmingly 
popular, not only with the general public, but 
with trade unionists themselves; while the fact 
that only 39 per cent of trade unionists voted 
Labour in 1983 indicates that a more demo- 
cratic trade union movement might be even 
more conservative and defensive than theTUC 
nctually is today. 

Hnin quotes, but does not notice the implica- 
tions of, Eric Hobsbawm's comment that “it 
often happens . . . that the strength of the 
group lies not in the amount of loss they can 
cause to the employer, but in the inconveni- 
ence they can cause to the public; that is, to 
other workers . . He hardly mentions the 
Winter of Discontent of 1978—9, and, in bis 
discussion of the miners' strike of 1984-5, he 
fails to analyse the widespread intimidation of 
working miners, contenting himself with de- 
claring that the National Union of Mine- 
workers should have publicly urged their 
members “not to be provoked by the police". 

The issue is of importance for more than the 
merely parochial reason that the lack of soli- 
darity among the NUM members was one of 
the central reasons for the failure of the strike. 
For the methods by which the miners’ strike 
was conducted confirmed the lessons of the 
Winter of Discontent, that the voluntaristic 
basis of the British trade union movement, as 
embedded in the settlement of 1906, was no 
longer tolerable. This settlement, as Sir Henry 
Phelps Brown has pointed outln The Origins of 
Trade Union Power (reviewed in the TLS, 
January 20, 1984), could be defended not so 
much in terms of abstract justice as because it 
assumed certain attitudes on the part of the 
trade union movement. To place the unions 
outside the law in respect of civil proceedings 
was tolerable "only so long as they remained 
voluntarily within a certain boundary of strike 
action”. So it was that public-sector trade un- 
ionists effectively made a better case for the 
legislative changes which Mrs Thatcher was 
p reposing in 1979 than the Conservatives could 
do themselves. 

Hain gives equally scant treatment to what is 
undoubtedly the . most successful political 
strike in Britain this century, the only one in- 
deed to have succeeded in compelling a major 
change of policy on the part of an elected gov- 
ernment. In 1974, the Ulster Workers' Coun- 
cil, composed of Northern Ireland Unionists 
opposed to the power-sharing Executive in the 
province supported by the Labour, Liberal and 
Conservative Parties, called a strike designed 
to make government unworkable. Their suc- 
cess w^s complete, The .Executive collapsed, 
and, since 1974, Northern Ireland has been 
ruled directly from Westminster. Thus the 
Ulster Workers' Council strike in 1974 suc- 
ceeded, not only in destroying the power- 
sharing Executive established by Edward 
Hcfttb, but also in vetoing, for over a decade, 
any constitutional progress at all in Northern 
Ireland. For, until the Hillsborough Agree- 
ment of. 1985, It Seemed that the Unionist 
majority in Northern Ireland had the power to 
prevent any recognition^ Hie aspirations of 
the minority . In that part of the United 
Kjngdqnv It is too early to say whether Mrs 
Thatcher has been able to call (h? Unionists’ 
bluff; but it is in Northern Ireland, rather than 
on -the mainland of Britain, that .industrial 
militancy is most likely to compel a govern- 
ment to change courec. In February 1974, 

■ Heath called an election. to seek an answer to 
the question, • M \Vho gov^rns?” Yei It was hot 
the rrUners.who.siicCeeded ln ms^ng pattoi: 
the. country ungoyerdablelnlhalyear: but the 
iy Ister- 'Wbrkertf • .(3ounc^ Whp Were-abltt to 


dictate the limits within which the writ of the 
British government could run in Northern 
Ireland. 

The UWC strike achieved its objectives be- 
cause of a deep-seated and widespread sense of 
injustice (whether well-founded or not) on the 
part of the Unionist working class in Northern 
Ireland, directed at the iniquities of the 
Sunningdale agreement, and especially at the 
proposal for a Council of Ireland. A book on 
the relationship between the State and trade 
unionism in Britain ought to have carefully 
considered the reasons why such a mood has so 
rarely been felt by trade unionists outside 
Northern Ireland. 

Hain concludes Political Strikes by posing 
what he sees as the essential choice facing Brit- 
ish trade unions. “The choice before the labour 
movement”, he declares 

could be stark. Either there will be greater “Amer- 
icanization" of British trade unions through “no- 
a trike” deals and aggressive management techniques 
which by-pass local officials. Or Britain's unions can 
try to overcome their historic limitations by construc- 
tively politicizing their activities, broadening their 
sectional Interests into community-wide ones, mobi- 
lizing public support, revitalizing and democratizing 
their structures to involve their members more 
effectively, and, most important, campaigning for 
industrial democracy as a step towards real workers' 
control. 

In reality, however, the choice is not at all like 
this. There is a third, more optimistic possibil- 
ity which he does not mention. It is that British 
industrial relations will gradually come to be 
transformed into a co-operative system within 
which trade unions, in return for a major share 
in the formulation of economic policy, agree to 
shape their demands in accordance with the 
progress of the national economy. Hain treats 
Britain os a typical capitalist society, varying in 
no significant respect from other societies in 
which the means of production remain pre- 
dominantly in private hands. Political 
Strikes, like the standard Marxist accounts of 
industrial relations, fails to notice the diversity 
of relationships between trade unions and the 
State in different capitalist societies. Yet the 
experience of countries such as Austria, Nor- 
way and Sweden, and, to some extent, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, shows une- 
quivocally that the co-operative model can 
provide gains for both sides of industry greater 
than any that can be achieved through labour 
militancy and free collective bargaining. 

Countries which adhere to the co-operative 
model have seen full employment more suc- 
cessfully protected than countries such as 
Britain, dominated by the adversary model; 
and they have been able to cushion themselves 
against the oil-price shock. In such societies, 
strikes come to be seen as the product of an 
earlier, less sophisticated era of labour rela- 
tions in which the working class were excluded 
from the decision-making process. Once 
. accepted as genuine social partners, organized 
labour may find that the strike weapon recedes 
into the background as a means of improving 
working-class living standards. Countries in 
which the co-operative mode prevails approxi- 
mate much more to the ideals of socialism than 
societies with more militant labour movements 
and an adversary mode of industrial relations; 
and.in these model social democracies, we find 
the withering away not of the State, but of 
debilitating Industrial conflict. 

Peter Hain’s aim, by contrast, is to reinforce 
the adversary system of industrial relations, 
combat the "new realism*' of the trade union 
movement, which he secs as tantamount to a 
“new defeatism”, and replace it by a new mili- 
tancy. He is unlikely to have any more success 
in this exercise than his predecessors of the 
1920s, Their overestimation: of the power of 
union militancy led them headlong into the. 
General Strike; the failure of which, according 
to Beatrice Webb, showed 

what a sane people the British are . . . The British 
am hopelessly good-natured and full of common 
sense, to which the British, workman adds 

pigheadedness, jealousy, and stupidity We are 

nil of us just good-natured stupid folk. The worst of It 
is that the governing class are as good-natured and 
stupid ns the labour movement! ' 

The British trade union movement deserves a 
better epitap h v j 

Worfory 1 Sdlf-Mdnagemetit m die United States 
. by f PinstopHer Eaton Gunn has recently 
appealed in paperback (25lpp, Ithaca, NY: 
Ctofotrtl Ufltfefclty Press; $9.85. 0 801-4 9376 5)/ 


French lessons 


D. S. Bell 

JACK HAYWARD ~~~ 

The State and the Market Economy: Industrial 
patriotism and economic intervention in 
France 

267pp. Brighton: Whealsheaf. £28.50. 
0745000126 


In both Britain and France the State has ceased 
to be fashionable: politicians now debate how 
best to dismantle it - “privatization” is the 
word used on both sides of the Channel. Jack 
Hayward's book, however, has an older and 
more enduring academic concern: with the 
scope and limits of State action in a modem 
economy as well as with what intervention can 
achieve and what can be learnt from France; 
those looking for a fearless polemic will be 
disappointed. 

Professor Hayward begins by surveying the 
various views on the relation of the State to the 
market and develops the notion of “limited 
pluralism", whereby most of those people who 
are essential to a “liberal" social and economic 
policy are excluded from the community which 
makes it. He then examines those people who 
do make policy, the restricted group of 
bureaucrats and business leaders interlinked, 
in the distinctive French way, so that a consen- 
sus builds up despite political disagreements. 
This self-recruiting and self-perpetuating olig- 
archy did not prevent first Chev&nement and 
then Fabius (as industry ministers under the 
Socialists) from trying out contrasting policies 
-nor are bureaucrats completely unaffected by 
the market, as the history of the Socialists’ 
nationalizations seems to show. Later on, 
Hayward returns to this theme of a central 
policy glite in a discussion of the Socialist 
government’s moves towards decentralization, 
whose full effects (especially on economic 
policy) have yet to be seen. He shows how the 
central authority can be circumvented and the 
existence of local power bastions defended by 
notables. He also looks at the management of 
current social and economic problems, at the 
relations between Hade unions and pressure 
groups and the State, at local responses to the 
economic crisis, as well as at the record of the 
Mitterrand years. 

Until recently, the notion that the State had a 
right and a duty to intervene In the economy 
was a commonplace of French politics, which 
is one reason for studying French economic 
policy. But “intervention” must not be confused 
with the "Plan” - the “poetic" element in the 
French economy as Michel Rocard once called 
it. The Plan, like many other French institu- 
tions, benefited by being associated with the 
boom years, though its own role in that expan- 
sion was never satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Central government in France has always been 
as reluctant as our own to turn over political 
decisions to the planners (it will be interesting, 
in this respect, to see whether monetary policy 
will now be devolved to the Bank of France by 
Jacques Chirac). 

Before the 1981 elections, socialist rhetoric 
managed to create the impression that France 
was about to enter a golden age, but in 1981-2 
a reflationary experiment ran into balance-of- . 
payments problems and had to be abandoned. 
If nothing else, this first effort probably 
brought home to public opinion - in a way 
which previous French governments had not - 
that industrial restructuring (and hence lay- 
offs of labour) were inevitable. The Socialists 
hesitated briefly over a possible “Albanian" 
solution (import controls, leaving the Euro- 
pean Monetary System, etc) before finally 
Abandoning reflation. But Hayward points 
out that the Socialist interlude was by aP 
mean the disaster it, is sometimes said (o 
have been: France has bad positive growth 
during the past thirteen years, inflation 
fallen; since 1981- (when the Socialists re» 
government it was lower than in Britain) 
and monetary targets (for. what they are worth) 
.have been more effectively met ip France tnfn 
in Britain. 

Professor Hayward makes few concessions 
to the general reader (a good deal of back- 
ground knowledge is needed always to follow 

the argument) but for Students of coritcmporr 

■ ary France or of, relations between industry a fl P 
the Slate this; .book, is required -reading. • 
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New trends in organized crime 


Eric J. Hobsbawm 

PINO ARLACCHI 

Mafia Business: The mafia ethic and the spirit 

of capitalism 

239pp. Verso. £12.95. 

0860911357 

“What is robbing o bank compared to founding 
one?” asked Brecht's Macheath in the 
Threepenny Opera. The main conclusion of 
Pino Arlacchi's Mafia Business ( The Entre- 
preneurial Mafia is a better and more literal 
translation of the Italian title) is that the ques- 
tion is misconceived. There is no difference. In 
the course of the 1970s not only did tbe Italian 
mafias become, for the first time in history, 
really big business, as did analogous forms of 
criminal enterprise elsewhere in the world, but 
delinquent capital accumulation was, probably 
for the first time, sufficiently vast to interest 
the important legitimate money operators. 

Ours is the first era when crooked bankers 
not only preside over the collapse of financial 
empires, but are also found hanging under 
London bridges in mysterious circumstances, 
or are murdered, by means of cyanide, admi- 
nistered nobody knows how, in high-security 
jails where they are serving a sentence for 
ordering the murder of other bankers. As 
Arlacchl points out, the chef-d'oeuvre of the 
late financier Michele Sindona, who thus swal- 
lowed one espresso too many, “consisted pre- 
cisely in the opening up of a channel of com- 
munication between the legal financial circuit 
and the circuit of illegally accumulated capital. 
Before the 1970s, no organic links existed be- 
tween the two.” 

Arlacchi's book is essentially about recent 
changes in the nature of organized criminality, 
mostly, but not exclusively, in Italy - though 


the operations of the syndicates he describes 
are “multinational 1 '. The author writes as an 
expert both on the old mafia, on whose Calab- 
rian version he has written the standard work 
Mafia, Peasants and Great Estates: Society in 
traditional Calabria, (1983); on the new big- 
business mafia; and on the new mafia big busi- 
ness, which he has been monitoring through his 
association with the Italian government's Anti- 
Mafia Commission and his friendship with the 
chief Sicilian prosecutors of the mafia, dead or 
alive. The British edition of the book extends 
his study beyond its original scope by a highly 
suggestive survey of “current world trends in 
organized crime”. 

In his view two factors have transformed the 
criminal economy, at least in Italy. First, an 
“entrepreneurial mafia" has emerged, as dis- 
tinct from the traditional mafia networks 
which, with all their ruthlessness and greed, 
were hampered as potential capitalists "by the 
cult of honour which obliged them to squander 
their time and resources in gaining supremacy 
over their rivals”. Thieves, it seems, can afford 
honour, but big business men cannot. In the 
second place, the enormous growth of the dnig 
traffic since the mid-1970s, which Arlacchi in- 
cidentally dacumcats, and perhaps urban 
property development since the 1960s - that 
black decade in the history of the world's cities 
-which he may underestimate, have produced 
an extraordinary boom in criminal super- 
profits. 

For the first time in Italy, and perhaps else- 
where, the capital accumulated by criminals 
has reached the scale of genuinely big business 
- as in the estimated profits of $600 million a 
year of the Palermo heroin wholesaling syndi- 
cate during the years 1977-82. Until the 1970 b 
crime paid only moderately well by the stan- 
dards of Wall Street or Forbes magazine. The 
$15 million net worth of one of the five great 


New York-based mafia “families” in 1972 
would not put it high among the list of rich New 
Yorkers, let alone New York-based corpora- 
tions. Someone will do business with murder- 
ers if they have enough money, especially if 
they have not been selected for their capacity 
to understand the Eurodollar market or 
offshore tax-havens. (It is, of course, as the 
author reminds us, murder that establishes 
men as serious mafiosi.) Small wonder that the 
distinction between what used to be called the 
“acceptable" and “unacceptable" faces of capi- 
talism becomes hazy. The book does not en- 
quire whether it was already being eroded in 
the 1970s independently of mafia money. 

In fact, the interpenetration of straight 
money, bent money and money of vague and 
changing shape is today such that Arlacchi's 
chapter entitled “Strategies for Combatting 
Organized Crime” dismisses police, law-courts 
and prisons as irrelevant, and concentrates en- 
tirely on striking "at its real structures and seats 
of power - at markets, bankers and accumu- 
lated capital”. And much the most novel parts 
of his book deal with the intertwining of dirty 
and clean money, and the specific advantages 
and disadvantages of enterprise conducted by 
criminals. Those who fear for the future of the 
Western family will be comforted by the dis- 
covery (documented statistically here) that the 
best gunrantee of success in the mafia is a mini- 
mum of three able-bodied brothers in the firm; 
five are even better. 

The narcotics industry lends itself particular- 
ly well to the analysis of criminal enterprise, 
since (unlike some other branches of such en- 
terprise), it is exclusively illegal, and can there- 
fore be conducted profitably only by people 
who know how to operate entirely outside 
legality. An experience in legitimate corpora- 
tions, even very large ones, may actually be a 
disqualification for those who wish to enter a 


Chasing the conspirators 


Hugh Brogan 

HENRY HURT 

Reasonable Doubt: An investigation into the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy 
■ 555pp, Sidgwick and Jackson . £15. 

0283993618 

. No one is more tiresome than a man with an 
obsession that we do not share. Henry Hurt is 
one of many sad souls who are unable to let go 
Ihe mystery of John F. Kennedy’s death in 
1963. Not being one such myself I inevitably 
found hia book very tedious. So those who 
think they would enjoy picking over once more 
i. the familiar evidence and asking the same old 
" questions should not be put off by anything 
^ said in this review. 

£ This is not to endorse the official version of 
J President Kennedy's murder. It is by now 
!' almost impossible for anyone with the slightest 

| acquaintance with the facts to accept the 
Warren Commission’s finding that Lee Harvey 
\ Oswald, acting alone, killed Kennedy and 
, ' wounded Governor John Connolly with three 
[ shots from a Mannlicher-Carcano rifle. 

’ According to United States Marine records; 
r; Oswald was a distinctly poor marksthan; no 
° ne ha? yet been able to duplicate his alleged 
f feat of firing three accurate shots from tbe rifle 
t in five seconds; and the best evidence shows 
t that there were four shots, not three. Oswald’s 

£■' subsequent murder by Jack Ruby also trails so 
Ei; man y curious details as to make the official 
r version of events incredible (the Warren Re- 
I port, for instance, omitted the evidence that 
| Ruby was a minor hoodlum), In sum, there was 
*■: almost, certainly a conspiracy to assassinate 

V; Kennedy, but thanks to official- bungling and 
obfuscation little or nothing has ever been 
established about It, and it seems quite likely 
[; . ™at nothing ever will be. ... 

J, _ There really J s not much more to be said, and 

" the hews is scarcely fresh. 1 Edward Jay Epstein 

i . ®*P°$ed the inadequacies of the Warren Com- 
5; ndssloh twenty.years ago in his Inquest. His 
j Account has been so . entirely accepted that 
; eightyCarsagq.ln bis iifeofRobert Kennedy, 
Schiesinger Jr could refer casually, 
§£ njmfwtliipassingjta the ?bu teaucra tic un Pers- 

ia ; . Cover upy as if everyone kndw. what It 


was (and indeed, after the Watergate affair, 
everyone did). The Secret Service, the FBI, 
the CIA, and the Dallas police department 
having failed their country quite miserably, it is 
not surprising that they did all they could to 
concoal the degree of their incompetence from . 
the public, even to the point of sabotaging the 
Warren investigation (though at least J. Edgar 
Hoover disciplined seventeen of his agents for 
their blunders). But the cover-up now being 
part of the public record , why go into it all over 
again? 

Mr Hurt states several times that the course 
of history was changed by the assassination. By 
this he means something more than the self- 
evident, indeed the tautological (all history is 
change); yet is he right? Lyndon Johnson, 
as President, devoutly carried on Kennedy's 
programmes: “let us continue” was his motto, 
echoing Kennedy's “let us begin". He did so 
triumphantly in domestic policy: probably 
Kennedy could not bave done so well. He 
failed completely in Indo- China: Kennedy 
could hardly have done worse, but it needs an 
act of faith to believe that he would have ex- 
tricated the United States from that quagmire 
sooner, or more skilfully, than his unlucky in- 
heritor. It is extremely difficult tb say exactly 
what difference the murder made;' yet if is 
essential for Hurt to assert the opposite, apd 
for that matter to exaggerate Kennedy’s im- 
portance (“the most popular president ,in 
American history") in order to justify his own 
obsession, How much wiser the attitude of the 
American journalist, Anthony Lewis: 

Tho search for conspiracy only increases the ele- 
ments of morbidity and paranoia and fantasy in this 
country .... It obscures our necessary understand- 
ing . . . that in this life there Is often tragedy without 
reason, 

Hurt docs not have the best historians’ or 
journalists’ gift for catching tho essence of a 
time or place, No one who was alive, and past 
infancy in America bn November 22, 1963, will 
ever forget the disorienting shock of the dread- 
ful news. It is an experience which, more than 
any other, cuts us off from the younger gener- 
ations. That afternoon Dallas was a- bedlam. 
Frightened people saw assassins everywhere;' 
police switchboards were jammed by incoming 
calls, many irepbrtiog. sightings of the mur-, 
derer* many threatening Oswald’s life after his- 


arrest. Fear, grief and shame bewildered 
everyone; inevitably, routine broke down. Yet 
Hurt repeatedly rebukes the police and the 
doctors for muffing their responsibility; he 
does not even spare the Kennedy family- Cer- 
tainly, if this had been an ordinary homicide, 
the innumerable blunders would have been 
unforgivable (Hurt’s account of the autopsy is 
particularly distressing); but as it was a presi- 
dential assassination it is hardly surprising that 
so many people lost their heads. This at least is 
something which the FBI understood better 
than Hurt. Bearing in mind the chaos in Dallas, 
and the quite extraordinary rout of liars and 
lunatics and honest blunderers and eager ex- 
hibitionists that jostled for attention, it is easy 
enough to see why the Bureau dismissed so 
much eyewitness testimony as worthless. Wit- 
nesses today cannot even agree as to whether 
the President’s body was carried from Dallas to 
Washington in a • body-bag or. wrapped in 
sheets, or what sort of a coffin was used. Hurt, 
naturally, finds these discrepancies sinisterly 
suggestive. 

Some valuable testimony, nevertheless, was 
probably lost. Thus it seems clear that Ruby 
might bave talked to some purpose if he had 
been more sensitively bandied. In any case, the 
outcome has not justified the manner in which 
J. Edgar Hoover fastened on the theory of a 
lone assassin and by skilful manipulation of the 
evidence and the Warren Commission forced it 
on the country. Self-serving motives apart, he 
believed that a quick and plausible finding 
would do more to reassure and stabilize the 
republic than a painstaking exploration of 
messy and unpalatable truth. It was a charac- 
teristic bureaucratic mistake, laid bare os such 
by the scab-picking. But even if the details of 
the conspiracy had been discovered and pub- 
lished. how much would they have mattered? 
Robert Kennedy seems to have, thought the 
inquiry trivial. The event, his brother's death, 
dwarfed its causes, whatever they were. 

Naturally Hurt's view is different. At times 
he writes as if (he conspirators must have been • 
figures of gigantic power and resourcefulness, 
who killed Kennedy in order to take .over 
America, if not the world. They are more likely 
to have beeb a sordid bunch of oddballs like the 
gang which killed Lincoln. The Warren Com- 
mission at least made it dreadfully clear how 


business where the risks of loss arc small and 
probably predictable, and the potential profit 
vast. The Sicilian mafia, it appears, which was 
previously insignificant in the heroin trade be- 
side the Corsicans' “French Connection”, suc- 
ceeded because it raised the initial capital for 
going into narcotics manufacture in a big way 
largely from the vast liquid funds washing 
around Sicily as unspent “support funds”, 
which had been allocated to regional govern- 
ment from Rome (who would spend them on 
anything so unprofitable as public works?), 
and the as yet unremitted or retained tax re- 
venue funds collected by the private tax-col- 
lecting contractors. But of course, once the 
profits rolled in, the problem for the mafia was 
not how to raise more money but what to do 
with its own enormous liquid funds. It is at this 
stage that bank-robbers become valued clients, 
and themselves bankers. And, as in Palermo, 
where (as in other countries which concentrate 
on service industries and finance) industry de- 
cays as the bank deposits soar, very few people 
do not have a potential material interest in a 
mafia-based economy. It remains to he seen 
whether the adversaries of the mafia arc strong 
enough to overcome the strength of this influ- 
ence, though it may be weakened if the heroin 
market ceases to be so buoyant. The real ex- 
pansion lately has, nfterall, been in cocaine, in 
which the mafia is not, or not yet, a major 
factor. 

This book should be widely read. It is 
indeed only an interim report, but the best 
available one, on a significant global phe- 
nomenon. Readers who know nothing about 
the traditional mafias out of which the new and 
murderous entrepreneurs have emerged, wiii 
find an excellent survey here of the state of 
research; but readers who already know their 
Blok, Schneiders, Hess and earlier Arlacchi 
will find little to surprise them. 


many such oddballs there were in American 
life, and the events of the next few years 
showed how lethal they remained. Dallas, 
indeed, was merely their first blow. The 
Kennedy conspirators seem in retrospect to 
have been forerunners of the terrorists who 
have made life so unpleasant for so many in 
recent times, (f they were Cubans (whether pro 
or .anti-Castro) they may certainly be catego- 
rized as terrorists. If they were not, then in (his 
respect Robert Kennedy’s death five years 
later at the hands of a Palestinian is perhaps 
more significant than his brother's. The discov- 
ery of the conspirators would tell us something 
about the state of our civilization, but probably 
not much about power and politics in America. 
Only a stubborn feeling that justice should be 
served makes the continuing hunt for the 
murderers seem worth while; and there is 
reason to beiieve that even as things stand 
justice has not been mocked entirely. Oswald 
was certainly a participant In the plot: he is 
dead. Ruby died of cancer while a prisoner. 
One Robert Easterling, whose confession may 
have some truth in it, is rotting away in a mad- 
house. And a good many other suspects died 
prematurely, some by murder, some by 
suicide. If, as seems likely, Kennedy was a 
victim of that sinister world where organized 
crime and Cuban plotters meet, then it is some 
comfort to beiieve that his murderers followed 
up their atrocious coup by killing each other. 

But this is speculation, and after following 
Hurt in bis examination of a hundred mutually 
contradictory theories, all of which he seems 
tempted to believe, l have become very wary 
of speculation. It seems more than time lo 
leavo the .dead man in pence in his grave at 
Arlington, or at most to visit him there, like 
the 3 Mi million pilgrims who, according lo 
Mr Hurt, pay their respects each year. 

The Airman and the Carpenter: The Lindbergh 
case and the framing of Richard Hauptmann , 
Ludovic Kennedy's critical examination of the 
trial and execution of the Gemum immigrant 
carpenter believed to have kidnapped Charles 
Lindbergh’s baby son in 1932, which was first 
published in 1985,. has recently appeared in 
paperback. 1 (438pp. Fontana. £3.95. 0 00 
636778 X). It was reviewed In the TLS of May 
22, 1985. '• • •■ . . i • 
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The largest lunacies of politics 


Alan Ryan 


LEO KUPER 

The Prevention of Genocide 

286pp. Yale University Press. £19.95. 

0300034180 
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Almost all of us suffer from some sort of night- 
mare in the face of the twentieth century's 
record of political muss murder. Parents shud- 
der at the thought of the hundreds of thousands 
of children gassed or shot by the Nazis and feel 
a moment of terror at what life might inflict on 
their own offspring. Many of us wonder in a 
queasy sort of way whether we would have 
been capable of resisting the murderers - or 
whether wc would huve been carried away by 
fear and excitement, whether we would have 
accepted what Hannah Arendt christened “the 
banality of evil" and simply have done our 
everyday jobs even though they were part of n 
programme of massacre. As Leo Kupcr insists, 
it is not enough to dismiss the Nazi extermina- 
tion camps ns the work of psychopaths. Too 
many perfectly ordinary people helped to run . 
them. One cannot equate genocide with one 
particular form of politicnl madness. There are 
ton many places in which ordinary politics in- 
volves muss murder, or the threat of mass mur- 
der. And the threatened annihilation of multi- 
tudes of civilians by miclcnr weapons is so 
much the stuff of everyday international rela- 
tions that it takes some imagination to rank it 
alongside genocide, as Kupcr does. 

The Prevention of Genocide is not primarily 
concerned to explain genocide - it isn’t an ex- 
ploration of the banality of evil, nor yet an 
investigation of chilinstic politics such as Nor- 
man Cohn's Pursuit of the Millennium, though 
Kupcr touches on the contending explanations 
of our pronencss to massacre one another. It 
focuses mainly on the failure of the United 
Nations to intervene successfully when poli- 
tical massacres are in progress. Many of Kup- 
er’s readers will, I suspect, believe before they 
begin that the United Nations is chronically 
incapable of swift, direct and effective peace- 
keeping action, whether to prevent genocide 
or anything else. If they believe anything else, 
Kuper will certainly disillusion them. 

Yet he is neither cynical nor despairing: he 
has a long record of battling against the odds* 
He was a lawyer in pre-war South Africa and 
specialized iu defending the basic rights of the 
Black population. After the war he was a lead- 
ing figure in the Liberal Party, one of the last 
faint hopes for successful multi-racial politics 
in the benighted republic. Over the past quar- 
ter of a century he has been embroiled in the 
United Nations' efforts in the field of human 
righls. Like other distinguished South African 
lawyers he has a belief in the power of the 
law which is simultaneously surprising and 
heartening. The scepticism with which many 
British students of the field regard the whole 
idea of human rights is entirely alien to him. 
The field is one where, in principle at jeast, 

: Individuals might eventually be able to appeal 
against; local injustice to an international law 
which would provide a real safeguard for 

• the ilghta which every (me acknowledges as 

• fundamental.' ■ 

; Among these, as Kuper says, the right to life 
: must take priority. No other rights are worth 
having unless we can be guaranteed out ovyn 
existence. Yet -the United Nations' has) 'been 
, painfully feeble in protecting it. The explaria- 
Hon is multi-layered. Partly, it lies in the fatfut- 
jar fact of great power rivalry, which leads 
Russia arid the United States to employ their 
veto in ..the Security Council with complete 
cynicism. As in his book Genocide (1981), 
Kupet takes the civil \yar which- led to the 

- creation of Bangladesh as ft prime example of 

- hoW (he efforts of the United Nations were 
/ frustmted by greet power cynicism. Definition 
• ; of the term 1 'genbdMe" Ui a eohtdntious matter 

' . . which has itself done a good deal to impede 
: ;cff«Uyc acdoh by the United Nations. But 
therc.i& no doubt Hi at the government of Yahya 
UKfian tritd tqputdoWn Bengali aspirations for 
C .i .nmdnOmj/ (not seteSirion) by “exemplary mas- 
;»^%.Hwn^tariart efforts to secure a quick 
'1* JSWW? by Mw Soviet Union. 

W dW»tppyjbus motive for the Soviet action 
"'ijm W bN* molly, India, more time to make • 
x: lncorlV«stPiBldstaig|;-lklK-ri^ly 


intervene in concert in the interests of averting 
genocide7 

But the great powers by no means lead the 
field in cynicism and brutality. The United Na- 
tions suffers from an internal incoherence - 
though Kuper docs not say so, the United Na- 
tions is in fact built on this internal incoherence 
- in that it emphasizes at one and the same time 
a principle of national self-determination 
which encourages sovereign states to regard 
their own conduct and misconduct as a matter 
for themselves alone, and an idealistic, "natu- 
ral law" picture of the scope of international 
law which suggests that not even the sovereign 
state is above the law. Sometimes this incoher- 


ence is coped with by requiring that states must 
explicitly accede to conventions allowing their 
subjects to sue them in supranational courts 
before subjects may actually do so. At other 
times, the UN's inability to intervene uni- 
laterally and command a sovereign state to 
desist from oppressing a national minority is 
covered up by raising the question whether the 
civil strife in question constitutes a threat to 
international peace. There was no way in 
which the United Nations could have enjoined 
the government of Nigeria to treat the Ibo 
population better simply on the grounds of 
their right to decent treatment. Had the Biaf- 
ran conflict spread, so that it was undeniably a 



Funeral of two ANC soldiers killed hi clashes with the police In 1984. from Sou th Africa, the Cordoned Heart : 
Twenty South African photographers, edltedby Omar Badsha (186pp. Gallery Press! Norton. £14.55. 0620 
091258). 


A dig at some doctrines 


David Miller 


GORDON GRAHAM 

Politics In its Place: A study of six ideologies 
196pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0198247858 




This is a very sceptical book. It is about, on the 
one hand, the nature of political argument and, 
on the other, the six ideologies of the title: 
liberalism, democratic socialism, nationalism, 
fascism, anarchism and conservatism. Gordon 
Graham writes as a philosopher and his intel- 
lectual strategy is almost wholly negative in 
character. He underittines doctrines by show- 
ing that their supporting arguments are less 
than conclusive, leaving other doctrines hold- 
. i ng the field by default. This is how the first five 
ideologies are disposed of, and for a while it 
. looks as though conservatism ("true conservat- 
ism", of an Oakcshottian kind) is going to be 
left in possession. But in the closing pages - in a 
final gesture of scepticism - he deals that, too, 
a nasty chop. 

One could disagree with very little of what 
Graham says, and still find his method of pro- 
ceeding unsatisfactory. Ideologies may be held 
together less by formal relations of cntailment 
among their constituent doctrines than by their 
capacity to offer a coherent picture of how the 
world goes, and how to act in it, to particular 
- groups of people at particular times. To say this 
is not to conflate the critical assessment of 
doctrines with a sociological account of their 
origins, a conflation -which Graham rightly re- 
jects in his second chapter. The point is rather 
that ideologies may be too amorphous for the 
1 philosophical oiethod to get a grip.Tt may rigt 
.be appropriate fo single oui a central thesis for 


entire political outlook can thereby be de- 
stroyed. 

Graham -implicitly concedes as much in his 
fourth chapter, where he argues against the 
view that ideological frameworks are incom- 
mensurable (and therefore immune to compa- 
rative criticism); in particular, against the 
claim that this follows from the relativity of 
their underlying values. In keeping with the 
sceptical style of the book, he avoids rebutting 
this challenge directly, through showing that 
objective reasoning on value-questions is 
possible. He maintains instead that "the 
proper altitude to ideological disputes is on a 
posteriori and a piecemeal one, in which no 
general limits are to be laid down with regard 
to when and where critical thought may useful- 
ly be employed". But the examples offered to 
support this involve drawing out of an ideology 
some empirical claim (for example, a predic- 
tion about the likely results of a favoured poli- 
cy) which can be tested against the facts. This, 
- however, immediately carries us off the terri- 
tory of the philosopher on to that of the social 
scientist. It suggests that the most fruitful way 
to assess Ideologies will be to compare their 
empirical content with foe findings of social 
scientific research. 

This is not at all Graham’s procedure in the 
second part of the book, tri so far as there is 
empiricism in the IdeologiekflUk which ensues, 
it is of the most casual sort. The dominant 
mode of argument is philosophical and it runs 
headlong into the, problem of value-relativity 
that was sidestepped in part One. Several ex- 
amples might be offered to illustrate this point. 

One occurs in Graham's critique of demo- 
cratic socialism. He argues that a commitment 
to social justice, taken to be the defining fea- 
ture of this ideology, conflicts with individual 
• liberty i In particular -the liberty to dispose of 
one's property as one wishes. He further 
: a^esfoat enforced social justice cannot be on 


threat to the peace of the whole continent, the 
United States would have been forced to faring 
the matter to the Security Council. 

Third World countries naturally resent the 
prospect of outside intervention on “human 
rights” grounds, and their United Nations rep. 
resentatives have produced some appallingly 
bad arguments to shelter their human rights 
record from general discussion. The Tanzanian 
UN representative who declared that the only 
form of slavery left in the world was apartheid 
ought to have won some sort of prize for self- 
deception, but, as the Nigerian dvil war illus- 
trates, the worst contortions occur over self- 
determination. The lawyers' view that “the 
right of self-determination is a right which can 
be exercised once only” reflects the ideological 
employment of appeals to self-determination 
by Third World governments. Roughly, they 
have amounted to a demand that overseas col- 
onists should quit, and the last thing in the 
mind of the successor governments has been 
any thought that their rational integrity should 
be up for question. Oppressed minorities, on 
the other hand, can hardly be blamed for think- 
ing that the right of self-determination is the 
right to escape those who would oppress, 
exploit and in the last resort murder yon. 

Reviewing Genocide (TLS, July 2, 1982), 
Michael Banton wrote that if there were a 
peace prize for sociologists, Leo Kuper ought 
to be given it. Preventing Genocide reinforces 
his claims. Though I have stressed , as the book 
does, the negative role of the United Nations, 
Kuper’s patient good sense ranges far wider 
than that. Neither shouting nor whining, he 
constantly reminds us of the large lunacies of 
contemporary politics - the nationalist mania 
which is more likely than anything else to turn 
the world into a radioactive ruin, the folly of 
pretending that the arms race can be rationally 
controlled by elderly generals and half- 
informed politicians, the myopia involved in 
sacrificing long-term peace for immediate 
gains in prestige or economic advantage. Bm 
unlike the prophets of doom he encourages us 
to think calmly about building Institutions 
which will prevent us from killing ourselves on 
the colossal scale to which this century has 
accustomed us. 


i- 


ultimate value, since any desired pattern of 
distribution may be conceived of as arising 
through a series of voluntary transactions (ex- 
changes and gifts) - a possibility which even the 
socialist must prefer. Now notice two features 
of this train of reasoning. First, it has an entire- 
ly formal character. No evidence is produced 
to show that the preferred possibility is empir- 
ically realistic. Graham writes, “If it should be 
argued that this other society is beyond our 
wildest dreams we may reply that there is w 
reason a priori to think it any less possible or 
likely than the socially just one". Well, no 
reason a priori, certainly, but the socialist wiH 
undoubtedly rest his case on a body of evidence 
indicating that empirically it is indeed highly 
improbable. Second, the argument relies upon 
the moral relevance of a particular conception 
, of individual liberty. The socialist might deny 
this outright, or more probably point to other 
kinds of freedom inherent in the r6gitnc-“ 
social justice which, in his view, outweigh 
restrictions on the free disposal of property- 
In short, where Graham ought to be engaged 
in empirical debate as a means of resolving 
ideological disputes, he retreats to a prions^ 
but in the course of doing so he runs stra'g 
; into -those basic value-conflicts that u* 
pragmatic programme of his fourth chap 
sought to avoid. For this reason the book 
not really be judged a success. Its treatmen 
ideologies is too narrow to serve as an in 
duction; and as a critical discussion it does 
cut very deep. It is nevertheless not wlt | w“ 
merit. It is clearly and attractively written, _ 
fair-minded in dealing with opponents. It ■ 
offers the reader some .incidental P Ieasl j. J 
not least the chapter on “Fascism and the 
Right” in which passages from Mussolini 
Roger Scrtitori are juxtaposed to good euw- 
The /trouble all stems from its ; uiiden^ 
assumption that philosophical analyse - 
can make a decisive contribution ip fois , 
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Understanding on the move Not getting them young 


James Joll 


MARTIN JAY 

Permanent Exiles: Essays on the intellectual 
migration from Germany to America 
328pp. Columbia University Press. $30. 
0231060726 

The group of philosophers and sociologists be- 
longing to the Frankfurt Institute for Social. 
Research which moved to New York in 1934 
were exiles of a rather different kind from the 
majority of the German scholars driven out by 
the Nazis. "They were", Martin Jay writes, 
“never forced to earn their living from their 
writings or teachings as were less fortunate 
refugees. In addition, they were keenly aware 
of the need to preserve the peculiarly German 
cultural tradition which Germany’s current rul- 
ers were doing so much to destroy. And finally, 
they considered their native language far more 
appropriate for the expression of dialectical 
thinking than English . . .".In his earlier book 
The Dialectical Imagination, published in 1973, 
Professor Jay gave an admirable account of the 
history and fete of the Institute itself as well as 
analysing its characteristic beliefs and 
methods. 

The essays collected in Permanent Exiles 
(which appeared in various periodicals be- 
tween 1970 and 1983) deal with aspects of the 
thought of individual members of the Institute 
- Herbert Marcuse, Theodor W. Adorno, 
Leo Lowenthal, Max Horkheimer - and the 
reception of their ideas in America. Jay also 
includes a group of studies of thinkers who, 
while not members of the Institute, shared a 
common background in German idealist phil- 
osophy and especially in the thought of Hegel: 
Hannah Arendt, Siegfried Kracauer, the “inci- 
sive, sharp-tongued, combative” Henry Pach- 
ter, and George Lichtheim, who, especially 
through his contributions to the TLS, did much 
to make known the work of the Frankfurt 
School to a not always very receptive audience 
in Britain. 

Not all these were "permanent exiles” in the 
strict sense: the Institute itself returned to 
Frankfurt in 1950 and both Horkheimer and 
Adorno held senior posts in the University 
there. Yet Jay is right in thinking that foe philo- 
sophical position - the so-called “critical 
theory" - developed by the Frankfurt School 
meant that by definition they were unable to 
find a permanent intellectual home. The “di- 
alectical imagination” which Informed their 
teaching meant that there could never be a 
moment of repose: each conclusion must be 
challenged in turn and subjected to a new twist 
of the dialectic. One of the themes running 
through these essays is therefore the constant 
tension between the search for some ultimate 
intellectual and social harmony, “a utopia of 
identity in which all contradictions are over- 
come”, to quote Jay’s summary of one aspect 
of Marcuse's thought, and on the other hand 
the “negative dialectic” of Adorno, who main- 
tained, "Whoever chooses philosophy as a pro- 
fession today must first reject the illusions that 
earlier philosophical enterprises began with: 
that the power of thought is sufficient to grasp 
die totality of the real.” 

TTiere is another sense, too, in which, for all 
their links with the thought of the past, with 
Marx, Nietzsche, Hegel, Freud or Heidegger, 
foe members of the Frankfurt School were 
permanent exiles. Their belief in the role of the 
dlite, as in Horkheimer's assertion that "under 
the conditions of later capitalism and foe im- 
pact on the workers' life of the authoritarian 
state’s apparatus of oppression, truth has 
sought refuge among small groups of admir- 
able men", was reinforced by their critique of 
popular culture and the way in which the mas- 
ses were manipulated by the organs of capital- 
ist society. Some of them, such as Marcuse, 
were temperamentally more optimistic than 
others, like Walter Benjamin, Who saw prog- 
, toss as n storm propelling us blindly onwards 

* and leaving a growing pile of debris behind. 
And, inevitably, given the course of twentieth- 
century history, there was a. tendency to be- 

. come eyer more pessimistic. “Today the fate 

• suffered”, Adorno wr6(e, “has literally 
1 “-come tlfe common fate. Homelessness has 
• . been inflicted onevetyono.; All, In language 

bcine f have been dftroaged as the exile 
himself was. ? v ' ■ •- •' • 


The question of language is a central part of 
the idea of exile: “Every intellectual in emigra- 
tion is, without exception, mutilated . . 
Adorno wrote in Minima Moralia. “His lan- 
guage has been expropriated and the historical 
dimension that nourished his knowledge 
sapped.” It was this belief that led Adorno 
himself to return to Germany after the war 
when some of his colleagues chose to remain in 
America. At the same time, at another level, 
this sensitive preoccupation with the niceties of 
language is one of the reasons why his writing is 
so hard to translate and indeed, it must be 
admitted, so hard to understand even in the 
original. Jay has the essential gift for an intel- 
lectual historian, the capacity to convey what is 
important and significant in writers who some- 
times seem to be expressing themselves in lan- 
guage of impenetrable obscurity; and he can 
show why their ideas were important, even if to 
some readers they seem perverse, wrong- 
headed and self-indulgent. He is also himself 
interested in the problem of translation: one of 
his best essays is devoted to a controversy be- 
tween Siegfried Kracauer and Wnlter Ben- 
jamin about the new German translation of the 
Old Testament by Martin Buber and Franz 
Rosenzweig, begun in 1926 and finished by 
Buber in 1961 when, tragically, the German 
Jewish readers for whom it was intended no 
longer existed. Jay uses this discussion as an 
opportunity for raising several questions about 
the use of language and the nature of trans- 
lation (echoing some of the ideas in George 
Steiner's After Babel) which go far beyond the 
immediate problem of how to translate the 
Bible. 

There are two other essays on Siegfried Kra- 
cauer, based on Kracauer's archives now in the 
Schiller National Museum in Marbach-am- 
Neckar. One is a biographical study and the 
other deals with his relations with Adorno. 
Kracauer is known to most of us simply as the 
author of the classic study of the German cine- 
ma From Caligarl to Hitler, but Jay’s essays 
show that he was an important and interesting 
thinker whose work coven much more than 
the cinema. Perhaps the best tribute l can pay 
to Martin Jay as an intellectual historian is that 
he sent me straight out to look for a copy of 
Kracauer's History: The Last Things before the 
Last. 

The reputation of the Frankfurt School has 
had its ups and downs: Marcuse became one of 
the prophets of the student movement in the 
late 1960s. Adorno, on the other hand, not 
long before his actual death, was assaulted by a 
band of women students with bare breasts who 
covered him with flowers and declared him 
extinct. Walter Benjamin has remained a cult 
figure- in part, one can’t help feeling, because 
the extreme difficulty of his hermetic thought 
and language makes it possible to read into his 
writing whatever foe reader wants to find 
there. Permanent Exiles, in addition to tracing 
some of these changing attitudes to members 
of foe Frankfurt School, gives a very interest- 
ing picture of the world of ideas within which 
they operated. And if one is sometimes irri- 
tated by the obscurity of their language and 
their remoteness from the real world (Jay’s 
essay on “Critical Theory's Analysis of Anti- 
Semitism” gives a good example), they never- 
theless made an attempt to provide an Intelligi- 
ble framework to explain what was happening, 
in a mood well summed up by George Licht- 
heim when he wrote, “The central problem 
now before us is not so much to change the 
' world (that is being done independently), but 
to understand it." 

The Occult Roots of Nazism: The Arlosophists 
of Austria and Germany (293pp. Wellingbor- 
ough: Aquarian. £12.95. 0 85030 402 4) by 
Nicholas Gobdrick-Clarke is an account of 
some myths, symbols and fantasies that influ- 
enced; Nazi tanking. 'The author (races these 
fantasies through the writings and cu.lt activi- 
ties of Guido von List (1848-rl919) and JOrg 
Lanz von Uebenfels (1874-1954), who coined 
the term “ Ariosophy”, meaning the occult wis- 
dom of the Aryans. These writers’ vision of an 
alleged golden age, in which gnostic priest- 
hoods: expounded occult-racist doctrines and 
ruled bver a racially pure society, was hed t<> 
berate so-called' “anti-German" interests font 
had sought td (lestroy this world by emancipat- 
ing non-German "infenprs" in the name of 
egalitftrianisth. , 


A. J. Nicholls 


GEOFFREY J. GILES 

Students and National Socialism iu Germany 
360pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£34.10. 

0691054333 

In July 1931 the main German student associa- 
tion, the Deutscher Studentenbund, was taken 
over by the Nazis, whose leader, Baidu r von 
Schirach, enthusiastically assured Hitler that 
academic youth stood behind him. Once the 
Third Reich was established the Nazis made 
large claims for their own student organiza- 
tion, foe NSDStB, and it has often been 
assumed that by 1936 a majority of German 
university students were organized into 
Kameradschaften, or Nazi residential com- 
munities, in which they were subjected to 
rigorous indoctrination. 

Geoffrey Giles points out in Students and 
National Socialism in Germany, that in this, as 
in many other aspects of the Third Reich, the 
theory did not always match up to the practice. 
The NSDStB’s successes were not so greBt as 
their propaganda made out. Many students 
showed reluctance to be dragooned into Nazi 
togetherness, and the loose structure' of Ger- 
man universities made it difficult to regiment 
them. The old fraternities - themselves very 
nationalistic and usually antisemitic - were 
supposed to have been “co-ordinated” by the 
Nazis in the autumn of 1935 , but many of them 
stubbornly continued to exist. Nor does Nazi 
indoctrination seem to have proved too effec- 
tive. During the war the authorities were hav- 
ing to repress a student partiality for jazz, 
“swing” and even the Lambeth Walk. There 
was particular dismay, in November 1940, 
when it was discovered that a Nazi Kamerad- 
schaft was dancing to British gramophone rec- 
ords. 

Giles provides us with a lot of interesting 
information about the NSDStB, but his book 
really ought to have a subtitle since much of it is 


focused on the University of Hamburg, for 
which the NSDStB archives survived almost 
intact. It is not always clear how typical the 
goings-on in Hamburg were, but the history of 
this University under the Third Reich is cer- 
tainly rich in incident. By emphasizing the rela- 
tive lack of success of the Nazi student organ- 
ization, Giles sometimes seems a little mild in 
his judgments about the University’s own sur- 
render to Nazi pressures. Having described a 
university in which books were burned, stu- 
dents were excluded on racial and political 
grounds, and studies were disrupted by para- 
military exercises, it seems odd to claim (hat 
"the university, standing apart from the con- 
flict (between rival Nazi groups] was able on 
the whole to hold its own . . .”. What sort of a 
university had it become? Again, Giles makes 
a good deal of the Ineffectiveness of the Nazi 
lecturers' association, but then tells us that 64 
per cent of professors in Hamburg definitely 
belonged to the Nazi party and only 17 percent 
definitely did not. He himself accepts that par- 
ty membership was nn affirmation of Hitler's 
policies. 

Power struggles between different organiza- 
tions were endemic in the Third Reich. One 
must be careful not to confuse them with rejec- 
tion of Hitler's rdgitne. An interesting example 
of this is given by Giles when describing how 
members of n Nazi Kameradschaft house re- 
belled after a popular leader had been dismisf 
sed for having been a communist sympathizer 
in 1932. The offenders were expelled, but 
established themselves as an SS student forma- 
tion and were thus able to buy back the 
Kameradschaft house for their own use. Who 
were foe more enthusiastic national socialists, 
the "SS” students or their Kameradschaft su- 
periors? Certainly neither can be put into any- 
thing like the same category ns the students of 
the "White Rose” group who dearly rejected 
all that the Nazis stood for, despite being un- 
able to do anything very effective about it. If 
anybody deserves to be remembered from the 
Hamburg student community in this unhappy 
period it is they. 
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left brilliance and grace, Sir 
Harold Himsworth urges the use of sci- 
entific methods m grappling qifo prob- 
lems traditionally accepted os the 
province of philosophy. A former .Secre- 
tary of the British Mcdival Research 
Council and a Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicist and of the Royal Soci- 
ety, Himsworth has written a book for all 
who care about the quest for knowtedg? 
and solutions. 


$ ^Wc must not automatically assume 
that, because [philosophers'] arguments, 
are increasingly subtle, they represent 
serious advances. ... I, like Harold 
Himsworth, am uncomfortable with 
much of this unneeded complexity. To 
see its pitfalls, ns well os to cqjoy the 
urbane civility of Himsworth's thought, 1 
moat enthusiastically endorse the read- 
ing of Psis] words.} } 

— James D. Watson , author of THE DOUBLE 
HELIX and ttlnucr of the Nobel Prize 
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MICHEL CRESSET 
A Faulkner Chronology 
120pp. University Press of Mississippi; 
distributed in the UK by Eurospnn. Paper- 
back, £7.95. 
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Genius of Place: William Faulkner's 

triumphant beginnings 

332pp. Louisinna Stale University Press. 

£30.40 (paperbRck, £14.20). 
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distributed by Oxford University Press. 
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ALAN WARREN FRIEDMAN 
William Faulkner 
220pp. Lorri tner. £10.95. 
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When Malcolm Cowley tried in 1949 to per- 
suade William Fnulkner to provide autobio- 
graphical material for n proposed Life maga- 
zine feature, Faulkner replied, “I will protest 
to the last: no photographs, no recorded docu- 
ments. " The more famous Faulkner became, 
the more he wanted to be “voided from his- 
tory”, so that future readers would say only, 
“He made the books and he died”. The im- 
mense accumulation of biographical and criti- 
cal commentary since Joseph Blotner's 1974 
William Faulkner: A biography has been grant- 
ing Faulkner bis wish, alheil posthumously. 
Everything that Faulkner did, every redoubl- 
ing in life and writing, every half-truth, every 
loss and failure, now seems meant (retroactive- 
ly) to have led him to write his books and then 
die. Although these four studies by Michel 
Gresset, Max Putzel, Hans Skei and Alan 
Friedman differ in methodology, all endorse 
this teleology of genius; all are homages. 

In A Faulkner Chronology, Gresset has re- 
vised, extended, and published separately the 
chronology he provided for his magnificent 
first volume of the Pldiade Faulkner in 1977. 
The result Is a small book with the scholarly 
impact of a much larger one. 

Gresset's chronology bas much of the in- 


formed modesty of Jay Lcyda's logs of the lives 
of Herman Melville and Emily Dickinson, but 
while Lcyda surrounded his subjects with con- 
text, Gresset works outwards from the texts, 
showing them interacting. This method high- 
lights Faulkner's writing methods, particularly 
his habit of overlapping short story and novel 
composition, and his ability to write his way 
out of grief or loss. Thus the year 193 1 saw the 
publication of sixteen stories, the composition 
of much of Light in August, the birth and death 
of an infant daughter, and complicated nego- 
tiations in New York with publishers and 
Hollywood producers. For the mysterious year 
1928, when Faulkner wrote The Sound and the 
Fury, with a despairing energy born out of the 
rejection of Flags in the Dial, even Gresset can 
add little. 

From Maurice Coindreau's translations and 
Sartre's famous essay on time in The Sound 
and the Fury through Andrd Blcikaslcn, Gres- 
set himself and the younger French American- 
ists (for whom work on Faulkner seems an 
almost inevitable rite de passage), Faulkner has 
always enjoyed a close relation to French scho- 
lars and critics. While the more European, 
tragic history of the South has been considered 
one reason for this affinity, I suspect that it may 
also be because a French Faulkner adds an 
otherwise missing kind of philosophic novel to 
France's own tradition. So pronouncedly 
French is this existential, Lacanian Faulkner 
that it comes as a slight surprise to recall that 
John Irwin's influential study, Doubling and 
Incest! Repetition and Revenge: A speculative 
reading of Faulkner (1975), was actually writ- 
ten in English. Gresset's Faulkner, ou la fas- 
cination (1982) continues this tradition. 

Although Professor Putzel cites Geoffrey 
Hartman's seminal essay “Romantic Poetry 
and the Genius Loci” ns one of the bases of his 
Genius of Place: William Faulkner's trium- 
phant beginnings, his study is actually an argu- 
ment for the coherence of Faulkner’s early 
poetry, stories and novels up to As I Lay 
Dying. The specifics of Mississippi are not 
under discussion. Judith Sensibar’s The Ori- 
gins of Faulkner's Art (1984) has shown that 
the pierrotique stance of Faulkner's speaker In 
the verse play The Marionettes and the poem 
sequence Vision In Spring is not merely part of 
a wasted poetic apprenticeship. Using fileikas- 
ten's Parcours de Faulkner rather than the re- 
cently published Sensibar, Putzel also makes a 
case for continuity from the statue-hero of the 
poems to the passive Julian Lowe of Soldiers’ 


Making it interesting 




Brian Lee 

JAMES D. WALLACE 

Early Cooper and Hla Audience 

230pp. New York: Columbia University Press. 

$35. 

0231061765 

ROBERT CLARK (Editor) 

James Ftohnore Cooper: New critical essays 
208pp. Vision Press. £15.95. 

0854780866 : 

Ctaling a jaundiced eye over the American 
. scene a few years ago, Philip Roth concluded 
that the chief problem faced by contemporary, 
writers was Thai of making a bizarre reality 
_ appear credible. How different it was for, 
James Feniniore Cooper starting out in the 
1820s, when the main task for. an apprentice 
- ripwepst was to make America appear interest- 
iu$l Jhp difficulty, na James Wallace ably de- 
.• monstratea In his study.of (hie early fiction, was 
■ not merely ofte of finding an appropriate sub- : 
jcct.'With memories of the War of Independ- 
ence stilt fresh . arid its political consequences 
v being worked opt- in the shaping of a young 
democracy, Copper, soon found his major 
theme; Ip leirning how to ireat his subject, 

. ' though I he, also had to create and educate an' ■ 
audience tor democratic all. Not only had he to 
prise exiting readers away from Ihelrobses- 
sjve attachment s English fiction, but he also 
tq win new. render* from a different 
; soda! tta$s tod jfcbmi an ind jffetom male sc*..; 
. ' . .The inatcrialsCdoper had-ai his disposal are 
• v fndic^pd. Jn bis ^daughter’s famous anecdote 

nhAi.i * til i 


throwing it aside in disgust, he declared he 
could do better himself and immediately wrote 
the first pages of a tale, “the scene laid in 
England as a matter of course”. To his family's 
surprise he went on to complete it, and though 
the resulting effort, Precaution, is hardly more 
readable than those he so despised, its critical 
reception on both sides of the Atlantic encour- 
aged him to continue. 

Despite its imitative nature, Precaution does 
contain some unique elements which mark 
Cooper’s distinctive American talent, and 
Wallace analyses these to show how they 
helped to form the basis for character and ac- 
tion in the next novel. The Spy. Unlike the 
Novels of Purposie which Cooper look for mod- 
els . Precaution presents a character whose vio- 
lent encounters serve not so much to socialize 
him as to give him an independent reality and 
definition at the very edge of society, Denbigh, 
the incognito Earl; of Pcndennys, should be 
seen as a forerunner of the spy Harvey Birth in 
Cooper's second novel and, more Importantly, 
of all those socially marginal figures whose 
roles are so crucial, in the Leatherstocking 
novels; characters who provided America with 
one of Us essential nineteenth-century myths. 
Natty Bumppo* the magnificent moral her- 
maphrodite, as Balzac called him, existing be- 
tween the. savage, and civilized states of mail, 
was the consummation of Coojwr’s earlier 
creative essays, and was Inpnedlately 
acclaimed a£ such on his first appearance in 
The Pioneers. Leslie Fiedler only echoed the 
thoughts of thousands of earlier readers wheh 
lie. said, that Leathersiocklngatidhls'cpmpan- 
Ion.lhe Indiaq Pringachgpok.haVrtdetaChed 




Pay and the more ambivalent heroes of the 
early short stories “The Leg”, “Nympholepsy" 
and “The Hill”. 

Meticulously cognizant of the current state 
of Faulkner scholarship, Putzel often breaks 
off his own argument to give compositional, 
publishing and critical histories. This unpre- 
dictable movement makes his case seem dif- 
fuse. Yet his contribution is precisely in those 
narratives whose complicated origins have left 
their traces through a series of revisions. 
Working backwards, he locates the origins of 
Faulkner’s epilogue to Mosquitoes both in the 
abortive satire Elmer and in the tonally very 
different dream narrative “Carcasonne”. A 
bibliography of manuscripts concludes the 
volume. 

Skei’s William Faulkner: The novelist as 
short story writer is, surprisingly, the first full- 
length study to deal exclusively with Faulkner’s 
stories. Skei's earlier William Faulkner: The 
short story career (1981), is, as he notes, a 
necessary companion for the present book. 
In fact, unless the reader has Skei's (or James 
B. Mcriweather’s or Gresset's) chronology to 
hand, Skei's interpretations of dozens of stor- 
ies can seem to float in an ahistorical void. 
Although the stories are discussed in chronolo- 
gical order, their separation from collections 
and from the novels decreases, rather than 
intensifies, their impact. 

Skei makes few judgments. Discussing 
“Beyond”, a story from Doctor Martino in 
which a Mississippi judge is granted a vision of 
Heaven, Skei remarks that “Judge Allison en- 
counters spirits who have obvious allegorical 
functions”. He also notes, interestingly, that 
Faulkner’s supernatural tales all lead to firmer 
understanding of this world. But are those ob- 
vious allegories failures of the Judge's imagina- 
tion or of Faulkner’s? If the “beyond” is tutel- 
ary in Faulkner, one might question why the 
dead are so often malevolent in his tales. 

At times the study strains under its assign- 
ment of inclusiveness, as when the “strange- 
ness and apparent inaccessibility [of “Black 
Music" and “The Leg”] make it virtually im- 
possible to give them satisfactory treatment”, 
so that “a brief note ... will have to suffice”. 
This evades the issue that the problem with 
“The Leg" is its excess of signification; it is a 
kind of Purloined Leg, incorporating a double, 
a revenant, near-death by water, mutilation 
a nymph-spirit of place, and a murder and 
attempted murder which are cunningly elided 
by the narrative. The tale is a jumbled 


Paradoxically, Cooper's success in creating 
Natty Bumppo and shaping an American saga 
around his life, constitutes the major obstacle 
to a fuller appreciation of his wider achieve- 
ments. The question of who should own Amer- 
ica, debated in Natty’s encounters with civiliza- 
tion and its institutions, has obscured a second, 
equally compelling theme which underpins the 
other, but also derives in part from Cooper’s 
difficulties in reaching, his desired audience. 
Throughout his novels, but especially in The 
Pioneers, characters are shown busily trying, 
and often failing, to Interpret a variety of docu- 
ments, events or people. This feverish inter- 
pretative activity releases a good deal of in- 
cidental comedy among the' minor characters, 
but more importantly, Wallace maintains, it 
aUows Cdoper slyly-to chide his professional 
crit cg, to construct an implied reader for his 
fiction, and to acknowledge his actual readers' 
horizons of expectation. , 

The same theme also provides tantalizing 
clues to less obvious layers tjf meaning for 
Cooper s latter-day critics, and it is hot surpris- 
ing, therefore, .to find three essays qp the 
npnee^among those chosen to appear in 
Robert Clark's new collection. Two of them - 
by Enc Oieyflte and Richard Godden - In-’ 
elude bnlliam linguistic feats >as a variety: of • 
?JS2 “^ nl Wnd messages 'are teased out 
~ text ajd extended through the novel. 
The third, by Charles Swatan, involves a careful 
exsnunarion of contemporary American game 
* 9 ^ow how the furious debates ! 
about them in the novel. serve to mediate the 
prevaJUne no Urinal 


r<w<umjg puuuwu ideology. 

Wwt djuinguiihes these essays and others 

birltay. V £ Ti’ I tocludln 8 those an Cooper’s 

and Gordon 


storeroom of motifs which Faulkner rework 
elsewhere. Perhaps what is missing from Sfcf, 
study is, after all, the novels that these storia 
fed. “ ' [ 

Despite the limitations of Ungar's Literati* 1 F 
and Life series, Alan Warren Friednm', 
William Fnulkner manages to offer a hkbh 
condensed blit creditable thematic survey d 
Faulkner's novels. Friedman groups Faifl. 
ner’s novels in thematic pairs rather than duo 
no logically, tuking failure and repetition as Ik 
essential themes. The Sound and the Fury «d 
Absalom, Absalom are thus novels of “dot 
houses”. The pairing of Sanctuary ml \ 
Requiem for a Nun looks equally predictable, j 
given the presence of the decadent befo ' 
Temple Drake in both. Friedman does not, ? 
however, take up Faulkner's fascination nidi F 
violation and the explosive power of lust and | 
curiosity. Rujher he stresses “errors and trials' ; 
in a literal as well as symbolic sense, takingthe i- 
novels’ actual courtroom trials as provisional: : 
“a revision ... the creating of an official * 
order out of relics called evidence, conflicting 
stories called testimony .... Trials are also 
tests.” 

Friedman has organized his William M . 
ner around the Yoknapatawpha County Fault- - 
ner whom Malcolm Cowley so skilfully pack- 
aged in The Portable Faulkner. Some anoma- 
lies result; Soldiers 1 Pay, Faulkner’s first novel, 
only appears in a last, catch-all chapter of ooo- 
Yoknapatawpha tales. The poetry is barely 
mentioned, and the stories receive short sbrifl, 
as does Faulkner's role as a social novelist and 
revisionist historian. 

Tune and narrative are Friedman's nub 
concerns, reflecting current appreciation d ; 
Faulkner's complex strategies for giving tod 
withholding meaning, but Friedman's Faulk' 
ner still seems a writer about whom the major 
questions have already been asked. A less rigid 
division between form and content might not ■: 
have led to the assertion that the “story” of 7k j 
Sound and the Fury is “simple, but its telling ii >;• 
complex”. While Gresset and Putzel are sails- j 
fied that Faulkner worked together with Bo - 
Wasson at the painful task of cutting Flaph j 
the Dust down to the published Sartoris, Fried- , 
man writes categorically that Sartoris Is “* f 
book he did not write”. Unfortunately, unfl h 
Anglophone readers have a text in which the I 
contributions of the different manuscript wr- li- 
stens are indicated, both the short and theN 
of the Sartoris saga must be regarded as w 
nipt texts. 


. 

Brotherston and oh the development of Coop- 
er’s social and political philosophy by Hjj- 
Ickstadt and Robert Clark, is the way jn.wW 
glaring inconsistencies in the texts, so oftt* 
passed over in silence or feebly excused > 
earlier critics, are relentlessly probed unliUW J 
yield up nubs of genuine psychological of h* j 
torical significance. Cooper may not enKjF 
from these examinations as a better novw» 
then before, but he certainly seems a 
interesting one. 

INFORMATION, PLEASE- j 

Lady Christiana Herrlngham (1853-1925)' | 
translator of Cennini on fresco-paW®' 
copyist and organizer of the 1909-12 . 

tions for copying the Ajanta Cave pwiMP' 
any information about letters, drawings, pn 
ings or other materials; for a monographs 
ah exhibition at the Ruskin Gallery, She® 0 "' . 

St Edmund's. House, Mount Pleasant, Cambri# 
CB3-0BN. ... 

Margot Asquith (1864-1945): any Lnfonnajj* 
about- the; volume of Margot Asquiths ■ 
covering January to October 1914; P r0 /^\ 
quarto in red cloth; n0 trace found 
typescript thought to have been made; t ■ 
edition of the diaries, 1904-16. 

Michael and Eleanor Brock. 

186 Woodstock Road, Dxford OX2 7NQ- 

December 7^S, 1941'. first-hand 

of these days; for. a book evoking the pc ■ . 
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A Chinese never-never land 


D. J. Enright 

ERNEST BRAMAH 

Kal Lung’s Golden Hours 

307pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, 

£5.95. 

0195839765 

Ernest Bramah Smith - presumably he 
dropped the “Smith” in the interests of the 
exotic - was unusually versatile. Born in Man- 
chester in 1869, he went in for fanning, but 
failed. Thereupon he wrote a book entitled 
English Farming and Why I Turned It Up\ this 
failed too. He then took a job as secretary to 
Jerome K. Jerome, and worked as a hack jour- 
nalist. In 1900 he published the first of his 
quasi-Chinese, fable-like novels, The Wallet of 
Kai Lung. Three further Kai Lung volumes 
came out between 1922 and 1940, but they 
remained cult books, and Bramah is most 
widely remembered, if only among older read- 
ers, for his stories about the blind detective. 
Max Carrados. 

Kai Lung's Golden Hours (1922) is a model 


of the stoiy-teller’s art, formally at any rate. In 
his own orientally self-deprecating words, Kai 
Lung is by profession “an incapable rclater of 
imagined tales”. He is falsely accused of di- 
verse crimes by the malignant Ming-shu, 
secretary to the mandarin, Shan Tien, and con- 
demned to death. Following the precedent of 
Scheherazade, he puts off the moment of 
execution by relating stories which touch on 
the Mandarin's current preoccupations or 
anxieties. In this he has inside help from the 
beautiful and enterprising Hwa-mei, a maiden 
of the Mandarin's court. The stories mostly tell 
^of how, against fearful odds, the good or re- 
latively good triumph over the downright 
wicked by virtue of their more efficient 
cunning or, in the manner of judo, by turning 
the enemy’s brute force to their own advan- 
tage. In this they run parallel to the framing 
story of Kai Lung himself. 

The stories are ingenious in the extreme, and 
(albeit bathed in irony) morally edifying. That 
they are hard to remember is in part due to the 
language in which they are luxuriously 
couched. As one character remarks, “When 
one is inquiring for a way of escape from an 


Leaves from a Colonial Album 


Africa. All smiles. 

My mother, draped in swathes 
of local cloth, takes a curtain-call 
to have me hoisted 
on her back, native style. 


Here I am cradled by a stout, 
pipe-smoking administrator, 
ludicrously kilted 
in flappy khaki shorts. 

The houseboy holds Teddy. 


There’s been some editing. 

No sign of my carriage-emptying 
ringworm, for instance, nor 
of the stone-throwing rioters 
in the public squares. 


This is pre-Independence 
paradise, a world of Brownie 
black and white: white smiles 
at the Club; on the beach, 
the white sand running for miles. 


I help Daddy in the garden, 
lugging a giant watering-can 
I cannot lift; pose 
by the gardener’s wheelbarrow; 
wave my spade. Then, 


with one blurred bathtime 
for finale, the album 
peters out- ten empty pages 
dark as the interior, blank 
os memory. Africa and I 


went ourseparate ways. 

I close the book and fondle 
the patch beneath my hair , 
corrugated into the one 
palpable legacy of empire. 


'Pi '"V 1 •• -;.'n 


advancing tiger, flowers of speech assume the • 
form of noisome bindweed." But then, the 1 
language is the chief charm, as well as ex- 1 
asperation, of Bramah's procedure. 

It is in the “oricntul” tradition that proverbs 
and wise sayings should abound, attributed to 
sources and sages who may or may not exist, 
and whether discemibly apropos or not. In 
addition to the pervasively ornate style, we 
find here such instances as “every rope has (wo 
ends”; "the shadow moves as the sun directs”; 

“he who lacks a single tael sees many bar- 
gains”; "the lame duck should avoid the 
ploughed field”; “he who thinks that he is rais- 
ing a mound may only in reality be digging a 
pit”. Many of them sound like entries in a New 
Statesman-type competition calling for fabri- 
cated folksy wisdom from Stalin or Mao. gems 
whose glitter carries a hint of paste. “When the 
oil is exhausted the lamp goes uut” - how 
perennially true that is! And indeed it is aptly 
said that “Milk by repealed agitation turns to 
butter”. (Even though butter wasn't heard of 
at the putative time.) 

Yet such pearls are not always gratefully 
received. When a youth quotes the royal philo- 
sopher’s observation, “Better an earth-lined 
cave from which the stars arc visible than n 
golden pagoda roofed over with iniquity”, Jiis 
aged mother retorts tartly: “The remark would 
have carried a weightier conviction if the 
broadminded sovereign had himself first stood 
the test of lying for a few years with enlarged 
joints and afflicted bones in the abode he so 
prudently recommended for others.” Another 
character laments the inconvenience of living 
in a society where everyday affairs are reg- 
ulated by sacred but antiquated proverbial 
wisdom. Bramah's China is a never-never 
land, if only because nothing would ever get 
done there. 

Achieving the full bloom of the exotic may 
be a simple matter of replacing everyday words 
by poeticisms, kennings, or inkhorn terms. 
Vampires, we hear, “are by no means uncom- 
mon when the great sky- lantern is at its full 
distension”, and “by, as it were, extending the 
five-fingered gesture of derision from the 
organ of contempt, you have invited the re- 
taliatory propulsion of the sandal of author- 
ity”. After encountering such sententious and 
lightly local-coloured phraseology as “there is 
often a space between the fish and the fish- 
plate” or “do not suffer t he rice to grow above 
your ankles”, we rumble what is going on. 
Common English Idioms are being Chine sl- 
fied, and you can easily translate back as you 
go along. “There are times”, says Kai Lung in 
admiration of Hwa-mei 's astuteness, "when 
the classical perfection of our graceful tongue 
is strangely inadequate to express emotion": 
words have failed him. “Our lord’s trout were 
ever salmon": all his geese are swans. “Let the 
payment be made in pieces of metal and not in 
paper obligations”: cash, not cheque. And “a 
bird in the soup is better than an eagle's nest in 
the desert” needs no gloss. . 

Although adding Savour to it, the language 
can obscure the humour. But not always. “He 
is not the god he was, even ten thousand cycles 
ago”, a minor demon says of the supreme 
N’guk; and a warlord sadly unversed in the 
Classics observes that while weak in analogies 
he is strong in holocausts. Concerning falsifi- 
cation and face-saving on the part of historians, 
we gather that this same uncultivated person 
drove the Emperor out of his capital into the 
countryside; however, , *with true refinement 
the annalists of the period explain that the 
condescending monarch made a journey of in- 
spection among the barbarian tribes on the 
confines of his Empire”. 

In a particularly nice tale, of “Chnhg Too, 
Melodious Vision and the Dragon", Chang 
Tgo demurs at his grandfather's exposition of 
the principle of progressive deterioration 
whereby grandfathers arc wiser than fathers 
who are wiser than sons, and the grandfather 
replies that when he has sons of his own he will 
see things id their true perspective. Feminism 
has infiltrated, t he yament "Inspired by the up- 
risen sisterhood of the outer barbarian lands, 
we of the inner chambers of the inimitable 
Kingdom demadd the right to express 
ourselves freely on every occasion and on ev- 
ery subject, whethe r the matter involved is one 
that we understand or not.” But when Melo- 
dious Vision tells her suitor that among thosfe 
remote and otherwse'uttdbufii trib0S'if-is J th6 t 


custom for a swain to "enlarge his face in (he 
eyes of a maiden" by faring forth and slaying 
dragons, Chang Tao is swift to point out the 
false analogy: in those parts there arc no real 
dragons, whereas in China there are. 

That all this is far from being specifically 
oriental, indeed is of universal application, can 
be seen in the opening story, of how the Willow 
Pattern was conceived, and how iabouT-saving 
techniques of reproduction came to be in- 
vented, in the course of a strike by members of 
the Bound-together Brotherhood of Colour- 
mixers and Putters-on of Thought-out De- 
signs. The strike was called on the grounds that 
one who wns not of the Brotherhood was per- 
forming equal tasks for lesser rewards; and the 
three figures crossing the bridge in the design 
are the union leaders on their way to a lightly 
disguised pub. The Willow Pattern, we remind 
ourselves, was itself an English creation, askit- 
ful example of chinoiserie. 

What did Bramah really know about China, 
ancient or modem? Probably very little about 
any real China, fn his introduction H. J. 
Lethbridge suggests that he had read Herbert 
Giles's popularizing translations and n volume 
or two in the Wisdom of the East series. Where 
pastiche Is concerned, a little knowledge is n 
sufficient thing. Given, that is, a lively im- 
agination and a none too scrupulous gift for 
extrapolation. At times, though, Bramah be- 
trays signs of a deeper expertise . Besides refer- 
ring to geomancy and the venerable Tzu-lu 
(who here stakes his inner garment on a candi- 
date in the Imperial Examinations) and, for 
once correctly, the Yangsle-kiang, he talks 
ironically of “a formidable display of chains, 
weights, presses, saws, branding-irons and 
other implements for securing justice": torture 
was part of the legal system up to fairly recent 
times since a prisoner could not be sentenced 
until he had confessed. Someone's pace is com- 
pared to that of “a shell-cow upon two slabs of 
wood”: a Chinese term for “snail” consists of 
the characters for “shell" and “cow”. Also, the 
entrancing Hwa-mei is known as the Golden 
Mouse, “from the nature of her charm"; but it 
would be impugning Bramah's morals to sup- 
pose that he was aware of the indecent slang 
use of “mouse" to refer to the female parts. 

Coalmen ting that, at least until the advent of 
Charlie Chari (himself reassuringly Hawaiian), 
the role of Asiatics In crime fiction was con- 
fined to that of felons, Lethbridge claims that 
Kal Lung succeeded in partly cancelling outthe 
sinister image of Fu Manchu and “helped to 
dismantle the stereotype of the Oriental as 
devious, cruel, and untrustworthy”. Thai 
stereotype, I fear, imprinted itself on minds 
less ample than those capable of accommodat- 
ing Kal Lung. The reader of Ernest Bramah 
must needs be a glutton for the comic-lapidary 
style, circuitous and convoluted, and the 
mock-heroic mode, with a well-developed 
taste for ingenious but likewise stylized and 
leisurely plots: plots far removed from the 
scurrying and superficial incidents characteris- 
tic of Sax Rohmer, In whose fictions crises can 
occur at the rate of three a page. Bramah’s 
place is in the more elevated, refined and se- 
questered reaches of the large and multifarious 
bazaar in which literary wares are offered for 
sale. 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 


There's no help for il. There will always appear 
(o he something bizarre about those who cam- 
paign ngainst pornography. Something, if you 
like, a little too interested. The connection of 
ideas is an old one. Samuel Johnson, when 
congratulated by some respectable ladies for 
excluding indecent words from his lexicon, 
observed smartly that he divined they had been 
looking for them. Graham Greene records that 
Wilson Harris, (he stern editor of the Spectator 
wns always filching hooks called Married Love 
and such like to carry of f for his wee kend pe rus- 
al. Now we learn, from a memoir of the period, 
that he was in the habit of keeping dirty pic- 
tures between the leaves of his Bible. 

The lust image has been stuck in my mind 
ever since the Reagan Administration's Com- 
mission on Pornography began its work. [ 
waited with the patience of a crocodile as the 
Justice Department wrote to the 7-11 super- 
market chain, asking it to explain its merchan- 
dizing of Penthouse and Playboy. I maintained 
the composure of u sphinx when no less than 
7,000 retail outlets removed those magazines 
from their shelves us a result, and again when 1 
noted that the Commission on Pornography 
was Inking mlvice from the Reverend Donald 
Wildmon, Ext* utivc Director of the National 
Federation for Decency, based In Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi. 

How sweet the predictable can be. The Re- 
verend Wildmon obliged in almost no time, by 
writing in his newsletter that "of the people 
who control television", no less than “fifty nine 
per cent were raised in Jewish homes". Score 
one for the National Federation for decency. 
But even swifter gnme was to come down the 
great path that Wildmon had flattened. Alfred 
Regnery, administrator of the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention in the 
Department of Justice, and a man strong in the 
faith, was revealed to be a consumer rather 


than a pursuer of the hellish output of Hefner 
and Ouccione. 

Not just Hefner and Guccionc, either. Some 
while ago, during a police investigation, Reg- 
ncry’s home yielded a trove including “several 
catalogues for various prophylactic devices and 
erotica" and "a book with numerous colour 
photos of various sexual gratification, includ- 
ing oral sex and the placing of objects into the 
vagina". (The terrible prose of the police de- 
partment has the effect, like all pseudo-de- 
tached accounts of pornography, of making it 
seem more rather than less obscene.) Regnery 
hud been head of the anti-pornography cam- 
paign and bad helped set up the investigating 
commission with a grant of $125,000 from the 
Office of Juvenile Justice. 

This same Regnery was briefly famous a 
short while ago for awarding n grant of 
$789,000 to a former songwriter for the “Cap- 
tain Kangaroo” show. The lady was to produce 
for the Justice Department a learned study of 
cartoons in Penthouse. Playboy and Hustler. 
Tiic Qirn of the project wns to discredit the 
Kinsey Report, even though Congressional in- 
quiries failed to establish any very clear con- 
nection between the two enterprises. 

As I write, bookshops and supermarkets nil 
over the country arc being pressed to remove 
what is laughingly called "adult" material from 
their shelves. In the absence of any standard of 
discrimination, there arc no standards of dis- 
crimination. And since in many towns there is 
no working distinction between the bookshop 
and the supermarket, some districts are facing 
a return to the days of Babbitry and the reign of 
the Daughters of the American Revolulion. 

Regnery, of course, has resigned. And the 
Revd Wildmon will probably stumble through 
some clarification in due course. What distin- 
guishes this campaign for "decency" from its 
predecessors is the direct and indirect support 
thnt it is gaining from radicals and feminists. 

In the city of Minneapolis, for example, a 
coalition of feminists and Moral Majorilarians 
forced a referendum on pornography, which 


The periodicals: Krino 


Bernard O’Donoghue 


Krino 

No 1 ; Spring 1 986. £3 per issue. Glenrevagh, 
Corranduila, Galway, Ireland. 


Krino has an attractive balance of contents: 
two extracts from long prose works-in-prog- 
ress, generous selection s from a pair of poets , a 
literary programme by Eavon Boland, and 
three poems in Irish by Cathal 6 Searcaigh 
with facing translations. This well-weighed dis- 
tribution augurs well for future issues. Editor 
Gerald Dawe's brief manifesto at the start is 
less certain though, declaring that u Krino has 
no crusade beyond reasserting the belief in the 
human importance of literature and of seeing 
the writer assume a dynamic place in the world 
around him". Literary ventures have found- 
ered before precisely for the want of crusading 
zeal, and this sounds a shade bland. 

The preface's sentiments arc picked up in 
Eavan Boland's piece, “The Woman Poet: Her 
Dilemma". At first glance, this promises to be 
thti magazine's most interesting item: an lm- 
portant subject, treated by one of Ireland's 
triost perceptive poets and interpreter. In fact 
il is disappointing, largely because of Boland's, 
, ridiculously overweening conception of “the 
ppef, leading her to claim that it ^particularly 
difficult for the' woman poet “ib encompass the 
critical distance between writing poems and 
.being a poet" (to wjdch a useful corrective is; 
T; S; Eliot's dry rejoinder to 'a young man who * 
introduced himself to Eliot as a poet: “l take it 
you rtehq you like writing verses'*). Boland's 
tnannefed jpJecc ifirtq w^h feminism through*- 
our. mafcog ftcle^r thatsjw Is with ft but not of 
full of sentences such as: “Bow ie 
.’•PUfiyS ‘'O.hosta and prejudices. Maybe it Is - 
Uitte We took a look at 'these “Dramatize, 
dramatize said Henry Jambs;* 1 

Thomas Whoy fsailmiredl f<3r his originality* 
mo$t fam quily in evidence 1 ttfh* Bfg .Chapel 
(197J); arid, jn Iris recent play on Brendan 
Bracken arid Willjam Joyce* DoubkCrojs. j 

“Anacia FflUinc From firnri»’\ it hh»i fn-i 




"Angela Foiling Frorp Graced here is htird tq 


comes from, but there is a whiff of pretension 
too. The best prose piece is Christobel Bielen- 
berg’s “Flight from Rohrbach" which is made 
compelling by Its subject, the return of an En- 
glish woman to England after the Second 
World War with the children of her German 
marriage; in this case the reader wants to read 
on, not to form a more confident assessment, 
but to find out what happens. 

To be fair to the editor, there is a good deal 
of pretension around in Irish prose, as anyone 
who has spent time wading through the lasagne 
and black coffee in the Irish Times's series of 
desperately cosmopolitan short stories will tes- 
tify. The poetry in Krino is much more im- 
pressive. The six fine poems from Frank 
Ormsby's A Northern Spring are already cele- 
brated, that book having been made the 
Choice of the Poetry Society. Gerard Fanning 
occasionally verges on lasagne territory: 
“Where Magritte might confuse / A window 
sill with a chimney breast"; but his poems have 
style and the capacity .to intrigue. 

The closing poems by Cathal 0 Searcaigh 
throw a welcome dash of cold water over much 
of what precedes: 

“If you need n helping hand, lad 
you will always find the most reliable one 
secured to the end of your arm" ... 

The Irish has more verve by virtue of giving 
“wing" rather than “arm": a typical instance of 
the curious way that the translations - are they 
the poet’s owirt - deaden the original. The 
practice of publishing Irish language pbems 
with facing translations presents problems of 
the. kind parodied by Flahn O’Brien In 77ie 
Poor- Mouth — “But. I am only a green yd|ith", 
for ; instance. But it is a liberating linguistic . 
vcln.Iike the best West Indianpoeiry. It Is here 
thnt Dawe most jus! Kies bis ciaiiu to be “vigor- 
ous, questioning and diverse Whether that 
WUI proye compatible with the cautiously dis- 
criminating Crusade of , the magazine (‘'Krino, 
to pick put for oqeself,; to choose- That’s what 
the epigraph from Pound 
explains) remaiit^ to be $eeq. .'(he format holds 
pto/nise; Irijt It may be necessary to make 


proposed to invigilate cinemas and bookshops. 
Elsewhere, the same improbable alliance is 
present. This has faced the libertarians, led as 
usual by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
with an unusual conundrum. On one wing are 
the moral guardians as old as Salem. On the 
other are what could be called fanatical mod- 
ernists, with advanced views on the temple of 
the body. Both favour censorship though I 
should say in fairness that so far no member of 
Women Against Pornography has been ex- 
posed as a closet prurient, or secret smut- 
junkie. 


★ ★ ★' 


This month’s festival of the International 
Theatre Institute, held in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has made itself both contemptible and 
ridiculous by (he decision to exclude the British 
entry. Sir Peter Hall's adaptation of Animal 
Farm, with lyrics by Adrian Mitchell, is in 
effect being presented as a fringe production, 
attracting large audiences and good reviews nt 
the Morris A. Mechanic Theatre, while the 
Theatre of Nations festival proceeds sedately 
without it. 

The reason for this segregation is the objec- 
tion from Soviet bloc participants to the con- 
tents of the play. Not that they did object; 
more that it was anticipated that they might. 
The wooden spoon award here goes to Wole 
Soyinka of Nigeria, President of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute, who seems to have 
acted like the perfect bureaucrat. According to 
the New York Times, he “told the National 
Theatre that some of the 62 nations repre- 
sented in the International Theatre Institute 
might be embarrassed by the production”. In 
other words, he appointed himself the inter- 
preter of Russian sensibilities. 

The festival follows a triumphant tour of the 
United States by the Kirov ballet, and a great 
deal of high-minded talk about the importance 
of cultural exchange In these troubled times. 
It’s difficult to be against cultural exchange, 
but a one-way street hardly qualifies as an ex- 


FIFTY YEARS O] 


The TLS of June 27, 1936, contained a review 
by E. H. Carr of John L. Splvak’s Europe 
under the TerroT, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 


AUTHOR, AUTHO] 


1 \ love uhshowy pewler. my soft option .■ 
when It comes to the metals - next to solder 
that weeps at tfie touch of. a hot iron. 1 


. 2 As if || heard the fiddle’s paU 
The pewter clatters ofl iho wall. 

3 The end Is easily, foretold, 
when every blessed thing yon hold 
u mode pf silver or of gold, 

You long for simple pewtpr. , 1 
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change under any definition and there moat* 
circumstances where the price is too high to 1* 
worth paying. This would certainly seem to fe 
one such occasion - if it were not for the perfed j 
illustration of Orwellian principles that it w®. 
tentionnlly provides. 


Yet another American newspaper correspon- 
dent has made a tour of Europe and recorded 
his impressions in a book. Mr Spivak differs, 
however, from some of his colleagues who 
have preceded him in having had a definite 
purpose. He wished to make a study of those 
European countries which live “under the 
terror” of the modem totalitarian regime; and 
he has accordingly confined himself to Italy, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia (where he 
limited himself to the quasi-autonomous 
Ruthene territory) and Austria .... 

Mr Spivak was fortunate in obtaining secret 
introductions from Communist friends outside 
to leaders of the underground movements in 
several countries visited. He was thus able to 
converse with a Communist disguised in Nazi 


A change of style at the New York Times ^ 
one in mind of nil those analogies about ife ’ 
speed with which supertankers alter course. * 
couple of thousand turns nn the wheels 
mighty growling from the engine room; a tag 
and pregnant pause, and finally the slight bm 
perceptible alteration in the angle of the bon 

It has been many years since the great, grq ! 
Times first announced that it would not aiSm ’ 
the feminine honorific “ms" in its pages. This 
has led to protests by male and female staffers, 
to a picket by Gloria Steincm, the founds! 
editor of Ms magazine, and to various insults, 
both intentional and otherwise. (The most 
grotesque of the latter was a bill from the Nor 
York Times advertising department sent to 
Miss Steinem, care of Mrs magazine.) 

Suddenly last week, the Times ' s editor Abe 
Rosenthal announced that women need no 
longer be identified as married or unmarried 
Those who wanted “ms" could have it. Hegave 
no reason for the change, simply saying (hat 
the time for it had come. But this must be a 
delayed reaction to the foolish position thatlbe 
paper got itself into over Geraldine Ferranft 
vice-presidential candidacy. Ferraro sat ii 
Congress under her maiden name, but was wd 
known to be - in fact, notorious for being- 1 
married to John Zaccaro. Impaled on its on [ 
rectitude, the Times had the choice of calling 
her Miss Ferraro, which would have bra 
absurd, Mrs Ferraro, which would have bra | 
inaccurate, or Mrs Zaccaro , which for all p» ' 
deal purposes was not her name. The easy, ; 
obvious and fair solution - Ms Ferraro -m [ 
denied to the paper by its own pig-headed ora. 
This is one of those reforms which, once made, ' 
seems always to have been in force. I 


uniform in a Hamburg cabaret, to meet the 
leader of the Polish Communist Party in I* 
streets of Warsaw, and to interview Imporbri 
Communists and Socialists in Vienna 
On the general situation in Italy and Otf- 
many Mr Spivak has little new to say. Hit 
persistence in putting awkward questions to 
Italian authorities suggests thnt he was «■ 
tremely lucky to escape expulsion. Fn® 
Germany he brings back several heart-rending 
stories of the persecution and boycott of Jew 
But such stories aro not hard to come bye*® 
without visiting Germany. Mr Sprwb 
account of Poland breaks newer grow"' 
whether because Polish conditions are te* 
familiar to the outside world, or because l» 
“terror" is less well organized. His row 
impression was one of grinding poverty, s® 
one is Inclined to inferfrom his story that she® 
hunger rather than political conviction is >tt® 
bottom of the widespread discontent *ri»* 
unquestionably exists in Poland. 
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Readers are Invited to Identify the sources of 'the 
three quotations which follow and SmS 2 Ihe 
answers so (hat they reach this office not later than 
July 18. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date. The solution and 
results wfil appear oq July 25. ; . . — 


Densher - Il combe - Donnard - Camber^j®, 
Marl (or place) - Norrlngton - Froy ( or 
Trumper- Husk -Vlntry~D unrose- MUr°*“ 


“ Match - Mid more. 


Heiry James, The Notebooks, 1899 (May ^ 


2 From his girdle hung a row of seastones 
dangled at every movement of his portentous*"^ 
and on these were graven with nide yet arnwas 
the tribal images of many Irish heroes and 

rtf anlin.ili.. r /, _r komlicd MW. 


mernoai images or many man nerocs “‘■“■v-u 
of antiquity, CuchuUn, Conn of hundred M 
, . . Dark Rosaieen, Patrick W. Shakespej*^ 


... Liars Kosaieen, Fames w. 

Confucius, Murtagh Gutenberg, Patricio VeJB*£*j 
Captain Nemo, Tristan and Isolde, the firtj " 
Wales, Thomas Cook and Son, the Bold Sow’.- 
.Boy, Ariah na Pogue, . ,, . L 

James Joyce, Ulysses, (Cyclops). 


, ^ticdto^rioilsaiid . 

• Mallow - Newywm-, LmfovfckM Steam ABreuth 


3 Item to Guy Morgan and also Guy 

Bifrgeaa andpen Boaas and Hector Mnfl ver 
And Robert Dutuiett and Norman Camel* j-- 
I leave a keg of whiskey, the sweet deceiv^:^, 
r Lniita MnrMsir. rm M . HAn/lm nnd 


* ■..■Og-Uft wnjSftey, .uiB now - 7\/ . ' 

r Louis MacNeice, .from' “Auden nnd ^ 
Their Last Will and Testament” 

, /ce/flnd, chapter XT). _ . f 
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Letter 



'The Minister and 
the Massacres' 

Sir, - Robert Knight’s review of my book The 
Minister and the Massacres (June 13) contains 
so many misrepresentations of the book’s con- 
tents, tendentious arguments and distortions 
of the evidence that it would take more space 
than your correspondence columns permit to 
answer them in full. I shall avail myself of an 
opportunity to*do that elsewhere, but mean- 
while perhaps T may be permitted to point out 
some of the more obtrusive errors. 

The first two columns of the review are de- 
voted to a blanket assertion that my “under- 
standing of the historical context is deeply 
flawed”; in other words, my bias is so patent 
that I am incapable of assessing the evidence 
candidly. Thus Mr Knight notes scathingly that 
I refer to the Germans as the "'formidable 
prolectors’ of the Slovenian population [ric]". 
The reference in question (p29) is in fact to a 
specific group of Slovenian refugees fleeing 
into Austria. Moreover, the description of the 
Germans as having been “their formidable 
protectors” is clearly lacking in any qualitative 
connotation, and the context is their collapse 
into drunkenness and indiscipline! 

With pointed sarcasm, Knight goes on to 
note that “not surprisingly, an account of such 
eccentricity has no room for the Cossacks’ 
brutal record in Russia, their help in suppress- 
ing the Warsaw uprising, or their depredations 
in Croatia”. It would be indeed surprising if I 
had referred to the first two charges, since the 
Cossacks in Austria had played almost no part 
in the fighting in Russia and were not present at 
the suppression of the Warsaw uprising. And 
in my brief summary of 15th Cossack Cavalry 
Corps' activities in Croatia I make explicit re- 
ferences to their indiscipline and support for 
. the Serbs against the Croats. 

This introductory approach, clearly de- 
signed to “warn ofP' the reader against pur- 
suing the real subject-matter of the book, is 
becoming a familiar one. In a semi-official 
assessment in the Daily Telegraph, John 
. Keegan asserted that “Tolstoy's version is one 
in which Tsarist 6migr6s threaten to capture 
the soul of the Red Army at the moment of its 

• greatest victory, in which the ancient tribal 
' • quarrels of Serb and Croat are invested with 

eternal qualities of right and wrong . . .*. 

.. Though challenged repeatedly to cite a single 
instance of my advancing these absurd views, 

, Keegan has so far declined to reply. 

As far as the facts are concerned, Knight is at 
pains to show that cm every possible occasion I 
have distorted, falsified or suppressed evi- 
‘ donee inconsistent with my overall conclu- 
sions. The major charge advanced in my book 
is that the tsarist 6migr£ officers among the 

■ Cossacks were knowingly included among the 

■ Soviet citizens returned, and that this was con- 
frary to all operational instructions, To this 

. Knight replies emphatically: “There is con- 

• stant reference to orders for the Cossacks to be 
individually screened - allegedly ignored by 
the conspirators - but not one is ever cited.’" 

On page 215 1 dte the order FX 79904, dis- 

■ patched from Alexander: 

1- all who are Soviet citizeos and who can be handed 
over to RuBsinns without use of force should [be] 
^“med direct by Eighth Army, 
t- 2. any others should be evacuated to, 12 Army 
Group. 

3. definition of So viet citizen is given ib AFHQ letter 
... of 6 May ... ref ybur A 4073 of 21 May asking 
: . for policy re Cossacks. ■ 

I quota numerous instructions to the same 
. e ^ 8cl and, contrary to Knight's implication, at 
■ no time was another policy contemplated in 
Written operational orders at any level. . 

■I . p ollowing this, Knight moves on to “larger, 
mor 6 serous weaknesses .in- Tolstoy’s 
; account"; The first of these, he claims, is my 
; afSdmept (reflecting 1 alia the attestations 
. of Qeneiral Keightley's Brigadier A/Q end the 
, commander of 6th Arnfoufed Division) that 

• Keigbtley and his troops were most reluctant to 
, reiUrn any Cossacks, 6migr£ air Soviet, right up 
s to: the moment of Macmillan’s, visit, to 5th 
V; Corps H0 on May 13. V ' ; V 

(u; • ^support of his counter-argument he pointB 

;■= °ut that on;May l2 Kelghtley is oa record as 
T cprovlrig Brigadier 1 Scott for haring accepted 
il ^.^TTendejr bf 15th Cossack Cavalry Corps, 
s !h®c lhls “might produce some international 
- This r is Correctly [quoted ; from my 


book, but what Knight unacccounlably omits is 
the vital piece of evidence which follows. I 
show clearly that though Keightlcy did indeed 
express a wish that the surrender had not taken 
place, once it was completed he felt himself in 
honour bound to treat his prisoners according 
to the terms of the Geneva Convention. Im- 
mediately following his reproof to Scott, he 
intervened personally to ensure that Cossacks 
withdrawing behind British lines should not 
fall into Red Army hands. 

Next, in order to demonstrate Macmillan's 
naivety at the time of his arrival, Knight asserts 
that he knew nothing of the distinction be- 
tween Soviet and non-Soviet citizens, since 
“the tsarist 6migr6s had not been explicitly 
excluded in [Macmillan's] previous instruc- 
tions, as Tolstoy suggests". 

Among a sheaf of copies of documents 
relevant to this issue lying before me is Macmil- 
lan's telegram to the Foreign Office of July 27, 
1944, in which he emphasizes that "both we 
and A.F.H.Q. would like to receive a full de- 
finition ... of policy to be pursued towards 
Russians of all kinds who fall into British hands 
in this theatre”. This policy he understood to 
involve a clear distinction between “male 
Soviet nationals who . . . [have] served in Ger- 
man military or para military formations . . . 
[and] will be repatriated to Russia"; and “men 
of Russian nationality who are not Soviet 
citizens and who are caught serving in German 
military or para military formations [who] will 
be regarded as prisoners of war”. As Mac- 
millan anticipated, the Foreign Office con- 
firmed his assumption with a ruling on Febru- 
ary 19, 1945, that the former should be repatri- 
ated and the latter retained. 

As virtually all Knight's criticisms are con- 
ducted with a like disregard for the evidence 
set out before him in the pages of my book, 
space does not here permit further detailed 
refutation, which will in any case be conducted 
elsewhere. Here I will confine myself to 
Knight's alternative thesis, for even he admits 
(though referring to the matter with what 
might appear extreme circumspection) that the 
70,000 people returned suffered an appalling 
fate. Some explanation is therefore called for, 
and Knight’s may be summarized as follows. 

General Keightley, he claims, consistently 
regarded the CoSsacks and Yugoslavs in his 
charge as an embarrassment to be got rid of as 
expeditiously as possible. With many pressing 
considerations on his mind, their ultimate fate 
was for him a matter of limited concern. Mac- 
millan arrived on May 13 to discuss the general 
picture, ignorant of Foreign Office policy on 
the distinction to be drawn between Soviet and 
non-Soviet citizens, which as a result he quite 
possibly never discussed. He returned to 
Caserta, where he played no further part in (he 
matter. 

The handovers were purely the affair of the 
militaiy, who dedded that the handover of the 
surrendered Cossack and Yogoslav personnel 
to their enemies was the most convenient solu- 
tion. The inclusion of the White Russians not 
liable for return was likewise a purely pragma- 
tic affair; 

The likely reason is both simple and unpalatable. To 
those chiefly responsible at 5th Corps Headquarters 
neither the fate of a number of collaborators (and 
their German officers) nor their precise legal status 
were of much concern when set against the desire to 
clear their area of an unwanted burden as quickly hs 
possible and keepongood terms with the local Soviet 
commanders. 

Though Knight delicately avoids pursuing 
his alternative theory to its logical conclusions, 
it inevitably presents an appalling picture of all 
British soldiers concerned. His version implies 
that Keightley and his officers had no regard 
for. the' rights of surrendered enemy personnel 
under the tortus of international law and nor- 
mal military etiquette; that they deliberately 
concealed from Macmillan ihe presence of the 
tsarist officers in order ultimately foeffect their 
illicit handover; that (bey went out of their way 
to deliver their charges to “slavery, torture and 
probably death” (Macmillan's words), rather 
than fulfil Alexander’s Insinictjons to evacuate 
the Cossnoks to Shaef and the Yugoslavs to 
Italy; and that they illegally banded over the 
old emigres in order to avoid a minor adminis- 
trative inconvenience: Field Marshal Alexan- 
der was. well aware of virtually all that was 
' passing, to which hq raised no serious objec- 
tion.-' : 


To support these allegations Knight is 
obliged to resort to suppression of the facts and 
distortion of the evidence fur in excess of that 
which he misguidcdly attributes to me. To my 
knowledge he hns never spoken (o a single 
soldier serving in Austria at that time; find he 
done so he might have found his argument 
rather harder to sustain. Keightley's expressed 
repugnance to delivering any Cossacks to the 
Soviets is attested by a senior surviving stuff 
officer. Brigadier Tryon-Wilson, and his in- 
tervention on the eve of Macmillan's arrival to 
protect the surrendered Cossacks from the 
Red Army by Colonel Murphy Palmer of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. Both officers were eye- 
witnesses to the scenes they described, and 
both arc still living. 

A major stumbling-block to Knight’s argu- 
ment arises in the shape of Macmillan's un- 
guarded reference in his diary account of the 
meeting of May 13 to “40,000 Cossacks nnd 
‘White’ Russians", thus apparently revealing 
his awareness of the presence of the non-Soviet 
officers. Knight ingeniously explains this away 
as a reference to Rogozhin's entirely separate 
White Russian Corps from Serbia, also held at 
this time in 5th Corps area. Unfortunate for 
this interpretation is the fact that Macmillan 
goes on to state of the "Cossncks and ‘White’ 
Russians" that "we have decided to hand them 
over”. But as Rogozhin’s Corps was in fact not 
considered for handover, the reference cannot 
apply to them. 

One of Knight’s general criticisms of my 
book is that I "set great store by eyewitness 
accounts”, which for some reason he regards as 
of little or no value lo the academic historinn. 
But what Macmillan says is surely of equnl 
evidential value to what he writes, and the 
omission of any reference to the only explana- 
tion of his actions Macmillan has given in pub- 
lic seems puzzling indeed. 

In his 1984 television interview with Ludovic 
Kennedy, Lord Stockton said of Ihe “verbal 
directive" he gave to Keightley: 

Then we were to give back to Ihe Russians the Cos- 
sacks and other Russian people, Russian subjects 
who'd been fighting for or supporting Germany and 
the only thing to do was to carry [it] out. It was harsh 
in some ways, because no doubt so me of these White 
Russians were people who'd been, well, were against 
the Communist regime for years. Still, they were an' 
[IheJ Germans’ side and working with the Germans. 

Knight also fails to mention Macmillan’s suc- 
cessive reports to the Foreign Office on his 
return. They unaccountably omit all reference 
to his decision to hand back the Cossacks, and 
ignore the very presence of the Yugoslavs 
whose return he "recommended" . 

Knight's claim that the handovers derived 
exclusively from the soldiers' "desire to clear 
their area of an unwanted burden as quickly as 
possible” is so readily refitted by the facts that 1 
one wonders at his purpose in advancing it. On 
May 17 Alexander issued orders which would 
have cleared the Corps area of Cossacks and 
Yugoslavs overnight. Yet (inexplicably, if 
Knight's version be correct) Keightley went 
out of his . way to obstruct and evade these 
orders- with what result? Instead of accepting 
the speedy and peaceful discharge of his unwel- 
come responsibility, he deliberately delayed 
the evacuation in order to effect operations 
which, setting aside the brutal! ty and treachery 
implicit, involved unnecessary delay, much 
more complex arrangements, and above all put 
British soldiers' lives seriously at risk. 

The Cossacks at Lienz were not disarmed 
until the eve of the handovers, and then only 
under the supervision of their own officers. It 
wns rightly suspected that arms had been re- 
tained, nnd Brigadier Mu&son’s operational 
order for the ha ndovc r stressed that “you must 
regard this duty as an operation of war". That 
the military were almost without exception 
brutal and insensitive is a cardinal principle of 
Knight's argument, but it surely takes some 
explaining why they went to such lengths to 
risk the lives of their own men In this super- 
fluous fashion? 

1 have dealt in (lie limited space available 
with some of KnEgHfs wilder accusations. In 
fact, however, the main substance of the evi- 
dence on which I rely folr my argument he 
Ignores altogether. All I cap suggest to readers 
concerned to know the truth about this terrible 
story .ii that they read my book with Knight's 
. review to hand, and judge for themselves how 

• ' ' • continued overleaf 
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Nothing Is 
Hidden 

Wittgenstein's Criticism of 
his Early Thought 

NORMAN MALCOLM 

Wittgenstein believed that the best 
way to understand the 
Philosophical Investigations was to 
coins to it via the Tractatus. 

Norman Malcolm argues that when 
Wittgenstein wrote the 
Investigations he had an exact 
knowledge of the Tractatus and, in 
purging himself of its thinking, 
created a revolutionary outlook 
which has not yet been assimilated 
by academic philosophy. 

264 pages, £22.B0 (0 631 13744 0) 

Investigating 

Wittgenstein 

MERRILL B. H1NT1KKA 
and JAAKKO HINTIKKA 

This book offers a novel analysis of 
Wittgenstein’s early philosophy in 
the Tracts tus Logico-Philosophicus 
and its gradual transformation into 
the later philosophy of the 
Philosophical Investigations. The 
authors present a radical 
Interpretation of the JYsctahisand 
argue that the Philosophical 
Investigations can best be 
understood within an everyday 
physicalist framework. 

362 pages, £27,60.(0 631 14179 0) 

Theology After 
Wittgenstein 

An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion 

FERGUS KERR 

Theology, unlike the social 
sciences, has not absorbed 
Wittgenstein's discussions of 
language, even though they focus 
on questions of self and the 
community. Fergus Keir identifies 
some of the deeper philosophical 
issues which are of considerable 
relevance to modem theology, 
through a close reading of 
Wittgenstein's work. 

224 pages, £22.50 (0 631 14688 1) 

The Legacy of 
Wittgenstein 

ANTHONYKENNY 

'Shining examples of Kenny's 
work . * Philosophical Books 
'Kenny develops a persuasive case 
for viewing Wittgenstein as the 
most important philosopher of the 
twentieth century. ' 

Times Literary Supplement 
' 176 pages, hardback £16.50 
(0631 13705 X) 

paperback £5.95 (0 63115063 3) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

IN Cowley RoukOriaxdOX4 1JF 

Suite 1603. 432 PnkAvawia Boulli, HewYwk NY 10016 
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A sense of doom 

Richard Langham Smith 

Omaggio a Debussy 
Lr Scala, Milan 


La Scnla’s Omaggto a Debussy festival, which 
runs until July 4, is centred on Claudio Abba- 
do's first ever Peltias el MHitaude, liis swan- 
song us resident nrncstro before Riccardo Muli 
takes his place. Numerous surrounding De- 
bussy projects remind one (hat the Kalian de- 
light in spettacolo remains as eager as ever. La 
Catht'drale England? and the little-known 
Khamnia are among the ballets, while the 
"Children’s Scala" are presenting a double-bill 
of La liatte d Jou/oux and Children's Corner , 
the former in n version which includes shadow- 
theatre. Most ambitious is the planned staging 
of The Fall of the House of Usher scheduled for 
curly June but postponed, ironically because 
the theatre is falling down. 

From the cast-list this looks the most ambi- 
tious event of all: it is dramatized by Pierluigi 
Pier* Alii mid includes a specially made film; it 
also lists tile composer as playing n role in the 
action. We know from Debussy's letters Hint 
lie identified with the neurasthenic Roderick 
Usher, and it may well be Hint lavish treatment 
will be the salvation of this dubious work (re- 
constructed from extremely sketchy 
sketches which Dehussy worked on over long 
periods). On the other hand it may join the 
ranks of the many speitacoli, combinations of 
audacity and lii-tcch, which linve failed to find 
an audience outside Italy. When The Fall of the 
House of Usher was performed in London, in a 
semi-staged version , one felt the need for some 
sort of scenic approach - rattling doors or 
cracks appearing in walls - to complement the 

Letters 


A feel for flight 


shudder one senses in this extraordinary score. 

This darker, Poeinn element has long been 
recognized as an important undercurrent in 
Debussy's work, emerging strongly in his treat- 
ment of Maeterlinck's Pellias et Milisande 
even if his settings of Poe's works never came 
to fruition. Papers presented in the imagina- 
tively conceived and well- attended interna- 
tional conference, which was the academic arm 
of the festival, probed further into some of 
these literary projects. Much discussed was 
Debussy's incidental music for D'Annunzio’s 
masochistic play, Le Martyre de Saint-Sdbas- 
lien. This piece was also given a fully staged 
production: all we usually hear is an orchestral 
suite. There were two evenings of indditsi 
songs and a enntata by the Parnassian Theo- 
dore de Banville, and extracts from the com- 
poser’s only other opera apart from Pellias el 
Mtlisande, curiously based on a version of El 
Cid. The Banville cantata is nn interesting find. 
Not only docs it have an appealing lyricism, but 
it wns the- text on which Mnllarmfi bnsed his 
Fame. 

With u mainly German cost (Frederica von 
Slade as MGlisandc) nnd with sets stressing 
milky suns nnd the Gothic arches of Ghent, 
Ahbndo’s Pellias et Milisande, staged by 
Antoine Vit z, took us at once to the landscape 
which lay behind Maeterlinck’s original con- 
ception. And by setting the earlier scenes of 
Pellfias and Mdlisande's developing love on a 
roek-pooled sea-shore, and returning to it for 
the scene where Yniold struggles to move a 
rock, Viteznotonly stressed the childlike qual- 
ity of the lovers (and reminded us of Eustnce 
and Hilda) but also unified this often awkward 
scene with the rest of the opera. Less effective 
is the Poeian side: the Scala production ulti- 
mately lacked the sense of doom of Maeter- 
linck’s plays. 


far he has succeeded in his attempt (o deflect 
the responsibility for the massacres from Mac- 
millan to the British Army. 

Knight's review is written in a style very 
much ad hominem, accusing me of deliberate 
distortions influenced by personal bias. In my 
book 1 make it clear that I do indeed have a 
strong sympathy for the Cossacks, alongside 
- whom my grandfa ther fough t as a liaison offic- 

er with the British in 1919. Equally I have no 
motivation for exculpating the person or per- 
sons really responsible of what was by any 
standards a major war crime, in order to de- 
flect responsibility on to an innocent party. 

I do not accuse Knight of political bias, but 
since we are on the subject of personal prefer- 
ences it may not be inappropriate to note that 
he, too, may have his (undeclared) prefer- 
ences. On October 16 last yeAr Mr Knight deli- 
- yered a seminar at London University, which 
consisted in large part of an attack on my per- 
. sonal integrity and historical impartiality. In 
December, the Communist Yugoslav author- 
ities invited him , together with a smal l group of 
historians sympathetic tq the Partisan cause, to 
*V ;a symposium in Ljubljana. The session of De- 
cember 10 was devoted exclusively to the ques- 
. Uoit of Uie Yugoslav evacuation into Austria, 
which the Yugoslav press bad earlier noted was 
, . to comprise the subject-matter or my forth-' 

. witting book. It was entitled: "Search for 
Historical Truth only in Open Dialogue" . Pre- 
- v Cfeely wfiat Ibis search entailed was surnma- 
(feed in the Ljubljana newspaper Ddo. which 
noted that "Today’s session centred above all 
,pn the concentration of the couuter-revolii- 
. ; ttanaty quisling formations in Carinthla and 
Venezia Giuliaandpn the attitude of the Brit* 
-cV &h Military Governmen t towards them". : 

■' ^KOtWTOL^I'OYV •';!.■ ' 

: ;',S C low, Souihmoor, nrAbingdon, Berkshire. 
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'My Sweet Lord 7 

Sir, - This is in no way a letter plugging the 
Hare Krishna movement - their hideously 
gaudy temples, devoid of all aesthetic sense, 
should come as a shocking surprise even to 
those who laud their scholarship and dedi- 
cation to the Bhagavad Gita. However, since 
A. David Jones in bis review of Kim Knott's 
My Sweet Lord (May 23) seems a bit confused 
in his last paragraph between the “traders” 
following the path of the Gita and those of 
‘‘modem society" following their “competitive 
sales perks” one feels he should realize that 
- even in their similarity there is a real differ- 
ence. The "Karmy” traders see trading as an 
end in itself, so to speak. The devotees of the 
Gita see it as an activity in which they have to 
partake in ordei to rise above it and be a man of 
Saliva, which is man’s evolutionary destiny - 
the entire purpose of life. 

To put it simply, it’s not what you do that 
matters, it is the spirit of detachment with 
which you attend to life's “chores" which en- 
sures you do them well and (freeing yourself of 
them thus) rise above them. Seeing all that as 
wiojw does not mean you can rise above it by 
ignoring it. To do one’s duly at every stage of 
life well (and the ‘‘letting go” spirit of detach- 
ment ensures that) is the ultimate way of put- 
ting it in Its pfece. ' 

S. N. NANPORIA. 

Jupiter Apartments, 6th Floor, Flat 61. Anstey 
Road, off AitRincnint Road, Bombay, India. 

'Modems and 
Contemporaries' 

; Sir, - Mr Sexton is becoming tiresome (Let- 
ters, June 6). In hiy last letter (May 23) I 
provided some details of the way in which he. 
hod chosen to misrepresent toy book, Instead 
of having the courtesy to deal with these he 
, merely repeals, his entirely baseless charge 
abque my readiness to enter, into “invisible 
debates" But ; what Is! invisible id him is . 

'S V ^ iW R l ° Q,her people and he really 

.should^ M^e ; ^is; igflpr^nce aMjiough. it r 


Patricia Craig 

Lamb 

Various cinemas 


After the success of Cal, it was inevitable that 
someone would make a film of Bernard Mac 
Laverty’s first novel Lamb, in which an Irish 
Christian Brother, on the teaching staff of a 
remand home, runs off with one of the boys in 
his charge: and here it is. It is a quiet, thought- 
ful novel, which shouldn't, on the face of it, 
transfer too well to the screen. Lamb, however 
- directed by Colin Gregg, and with a screen- 
play hy Mac Laverty himself - gets off to an 
impressive start. We have the remand home 
splendidly situated on a promontory, the in- 
mates in the carpentry workroom attaching 
crucified figures to pieces of wood, the ob- 
noxious Brother Benedict - well portrayed by 
Inn Bannon - inflicting the utmost psychologic- 
al damage on his pupils. “A finishing school for 
the sons of the Idle Poor", is his tag for the 
place, to which his subordinate, Brother 
Sebastian, provides a tart rejoinder: "It 
finishes them all right." Brother Sebastian, 
whose worldly name is Michael Lamb, stands 
for sanity and good nature, and the point of the 
book is to show how, in the crippling circum- 
stances of his life, nothing but an unproductive 
outlet awaits these qualities. Lamb of God or 
sacrificial lamb, it is all one as far as Brother 
Sebastian is concerned. 

Owen Kane, twelve in the novel and ten in 
the film (where Hugh O'Connor tackles the 
part with good sense and steadiness), is the 
boy, of all the boys in the home, singled out for 
special treatment by Michael Lamb. Owen is a 
Dublin delinquent afflicted with epilepsy and 


incontinence. He is also an ordinary boy, from 
whose life certain standard ingredients, like 
affection and attention, are unfortunately 
missing. Lamb takes it upon himself to make 
good the loss. His own religious doubts, cou> 
pled with a small legacy from his father, who 
has just died, propel him towards drastic ac- 
tion. The home is left behind, and a new rela- 
tion - that of father and son - devised for the 
absconding twosome, whose flight to London 
is effected without obstruction at any stage. 
Even Owen’s tendency to call his companion 
"Brother" in public places doesn’t land them in 
the soup. We can’t help but feel that an oppor- 
tunity was missed to exploit the element of 
suspense, even if the novelist’s intention was 
rather more subtle than this. The cinema 
adaptation, after all, cannot duplicate exactly 
the novel's concern with motives and feelings, 
however much it makes of the Icarus myth (a 
feature of the book) and other enriching or 
elucidating motifs. 

Once the film moves away from Ireland, a 
slight deterioration overtakes it (extending 
even to the camerawork, which immediately 
becomes less spectacular). It is as if an element 
of uncertainty has entered. True, we see Owen 
living the life of Riley, getting togged up in 
modem clothes, having a whale of a time in an 
amusement arcade, painstakingly constructing 
a model aeroplane. Every dog must have its 
day - and it’s Lamb's task to see that Owen has 
his, the odd wrangle or two notwithstanding. 
But the London atmosphere - let alone the 
atmosphere of tension and intrigue that should 
surround the innocent runaway pair - doesn't 
for some reason get an adequate embodiment. 
However, what lends coherence to the film, 
and makes it memorable, is the performance of 
Liam Neeson {a doughty and amiable Lamb), 
which is outstanding. 


give place and time of original publication, I 
had better spell the matter out so there can be 
no further room for doubt. Where an essay first 
appeared in a book-length collection I give on 
the acknowledgements page details of publica- 
tion, Including date. Where an essay began life 
as a review article I give on the acknowledge- 
ments page the original place of publication 
and at the end of the essay itself I give details of 
the book(s) under review. Including dates. This 
strategy was suggested by ray editor at Harves- 
ter Press and I assume it to be house policy. I 
would also have thought it sufficiently dear to 
allow even Mr Sexton to work out when the 
review was likely to have first appeared. 
Where no acknowledgements are given it can 
be assumed that the essays were intended for 
first publication in the book. There are two 
exceptions: the obituary piece on Edgell 
Rickword (died 1982) and the essay on 
Roethke, which originally appeared in a 
long-defunct magazine, and which Harvester 
saw no reason to acknowledge. But in case 
there should be any doubt as to when it was 
written I may note that in the second paragraph 
I say that Roethke has been dead for five years 
and in the third give the date of his death. 

JOHN LUCAS. 

19 Devonshire Avenue, Beeston, Nottingham. 

Proust and Agostinelli 

Sir, 1 - Francis Steegmulier, in his review (May 
30). of Philip Kolb’s edition of Proust’s corres- 
ponderice for 1914, states that the plane in 
which Alfred Agostinelli crashed and was 
drowned had been “a gift from, Proust". 
George C. Painter, on the other hand, says, in 
page 212 of his second volume of Proust’s life, 
that Agostinelli “had enrolled at the flying 
school of the Gdrbero brothers”, from whose 
. aerodrome he set out on his fatal flight, which 
suggests that the aircraft in fact belonged to 
them. 

■: Th® point is important for any assessment of 
Proust’s, munificence, since an aeroplane 
Woi|ld have' been at leas} as costly a gift in 1914 
as irv6old.be today, \ r " ;> 


is v 


The Enigma of Piero' 

Sir, - I write with reference to the review by 
David Summers of Carlo Ginzburg’s Tfu 
Enigma of Piero. (May 23). The three angels 
holding garments or towels appear in repre- 
sentations of the baptism of Christ from the 
earliest examples in Christian art. They are 
present in all Byzantine representations of the 
subject of whatever date, so far as I know 
without exception. Piero della Francesca was 
simply following a tradition already ancient, 
which can have nothing to do with anything 
that happened in 1439. 

P. O. SUAREZ. 

Flat 1, 86 Redcliffo Gardena, London SW10. 

'The Faber Book of 
Political Verse' 

Sir, -- George Steiner (May 23) refers to the 
Ugolino episode from the Inferno , the first 
selection in Tom Paulin’s Faber Book of Poll-, 
tlcal Verse, as “this ail-too-familiUr purple 
passage”. What can the critic mean? Does be 
mean it has become too hackneyed and boring 
to be of interest, like, say, “To be or not to 
be”? Then: “purple passage”. Dante in an off:, 
moment, being too high-flown and senti- 
mental? It’s a puzzle. One’s at a loss, .as 
Steiner professes to be abbut so many of 
Paulin’s choices. 

BERNARD McCABE. 

9a Tfenza Road, London NW3. 

Andrew Young 

Sir, - I applaud Gtevel Lindop’s perceptive 
, review of Andrew Young’s Poetical Works 
(June 13), but when he writes of “the L950 
Faber Collected Poems, a small masterpicc* 
of book-design where the ‘canon’ of Young’s 
mature shorter poems was complemented by 
Joan Hassell’s mysterious yet incisive wood- 
engravings”, he falls into a double error. That 
book appeared in I960, not 1950, and was 
published not by Faber but by me. 

RUPERT HART-DAVIR • jV 
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Models of propriety 


Ma rc Jordan 

La Sculpture Fran^aise au XIXe Slfede 
Galeries Nationals du Grand Palais, Paris, 
until July 28 


Sepia-tinted photographs line the entrance to 
this exhibition. They show distinguished gent- 
lemen in heavy tweeds or frock coats standing 
self-consciously amid the surprisingly 
bourgeois bric-S-brac of the sculptor's studio. 
Francois Jouffroy strikes a pose h la Chateau- 
briand, a discreetly draped bust of Venus the 
only clue to his profession. Jean-Baptiste Car- 
peaiu, with grizzled beard and smoking cap, 
looks like a Garibaldi of the atelier. The line- 
up includes one or two women: the imposing 
figure of Charlotte Besnard modelling two lit- 
tle girls, Sarah Bernhardt, in a hat, pressing 
day on to a bust of Edmond Rostand. Here 
and there a little of la vie de bohime seeps in. 
The students of Falgui&re's atelier exchange 
top hats for turbans with their black coats and a 
long-suffering model poses with a starch-col- 
lared rapin ' s hand clutching her left breast. 

Many of these sculptors were, unlike their 
eighteenth-century predecessors, exclusively 
modellers. The hard labour was' done by 
others. In Edouard Dantan’s painting “Le 
moulage sur nature" a naked girl stands 
patiently as two overalled artisans encBse her 
in wet plaster. An anonymous photograph 
shows a marble-carver's workshop where 
statues by Picault, Vidal, Larche and Lambert 
are taking shape far from the sculptors' stu- 
dios. The invention of the pointing machine 
and other mechanical aids made it possible to 
copy or enlarge from terracotta or plaster mod- 
els and freed the artist from the dirt and dis- 
comfort of the mason’s yard. Auguste Cldsin- 
ger was thought exceptional by his contempor- 
aries because he worked his marble himself. 
Only the eccentric, avant-garde artist 
(Georges Lacombe or Aristide Maillol, for in- 
stance) thought it & necessity to carve his own 
works. Even Rodin, who began his career as a 
stone cutter, had his team of praettdens as 
soon as he could afford it. 

Photography played an ever larger part as 
the nineteenth century wore on. Baudelaire 
stated in 1859 that photography would be the 
death of art, but what is remarkable In the 
collections of photographs that can be associ- 
ated with particular sculptors is the use to 
which they put this new tool. Henri Greber 
deployed the instinctive skills of the society 
portraitist to tom four snaps of the stocky, 
bow-legged figure of Emmanuel Frdmiet into 
on image of benign elegance. Rupert Carabin 
derived the svelte, adolescent body of his 
“L6gende Savernoise" from photographs of 
the buxom professional models of Mont- 
martre. 

The serial Images of photography were re- 
flected in the reduction and multiplication of 
sculptures. From the 1830s, statuettes, de- 
signed for middle-class bedrooms or salons and 
reproduced by the hundred in silver, bronze, 
ivory or plain cheap plaster, were the staple of 
many .sculptors’ careers. James Pradief must 
have been a rare example of an academically 
trained artist and regular Salon exhibitor who 
had no misgivings about making works which 
in their cheapest forms might be, as contem- 
porary photographs here show, hawked from 
frftys and barrows in the streets of Paris. . 

Tlie. training of sculptors who wanted to 
make respectable public careers was a virtual 
monopoly of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. A row 
of d s expression mutely mouthing passions 

frpm vengeance to despair (and more jnscrut- 
able emotionsl ike "anger mixed with disdain”) 

shows how/ little , the exercises which won the 

academy’s poveted prizes, the key to worldly 
success changed in the course of a century. 

most coveted prize of all was the famous 
“Pflx de. Rome’’, which entitled the wjnner to 
g»na fiye years:- at the -State’s expense iq 
conditions qf the Competition were 
.Smelling,* the theme and presentation con- 
rse^atiye, Ui^tU 18^5 ifie subject,; always pre- 
^Wt-r^ljlef in plaster^wasinyariably. 

; ^riiCl ^icaihistory! Variations. pp ' 


of “The Foundation of Marseilles” from the 
“liberal" competition of 1865 only differ from 
earlier efforts by their substitution of Gallic 
trousers and moustaches for the togas and 
beards of the Greeks. 

While a thematic rather than strictly chrono- 
logical approach makes this huge show illumi- 
nating, it also makes for strange bedfellows. In 
a darkened, mirror-lined cavern Degas's “Pe- 


where energy and joic de vivre find expression 
in the Neu-Bnmqnc of Carpenux's “La Danse" 
and other models for the extravagent celebra- 
tory monuments of the Second Empire, while a 
downbeat Realism in the work of A i mg- Jules 
Dnlou and Henri Chapu was in favour under 
the Third Republic. 

Altogether more satisfactory than such 
uncertain stylistic omnium galherums is the 


loaded with statues, busts and reliefs. And it 
was at this period that the enormous statues of 
the Virgin which are still such a feature of 
French provincial towns were pul up by local 
Catholic societies supported hy government 
grants. The mechanism of government 
finance, of artistic competitions, of municipal 
and local initiatives and subscriptions is clearly 
exposed. 




•‘Attention mtlie de cmlnte”, “ Colire mSfie de mipris" and "Dldain ”, three “ tStes depression " entered for the annual competitions at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts; 
pom the exhibition reviewed here. 


tite danseuse de quatorze ans” occupies a niche 
next to one of Jean-Lion G£rdme’s bizarre and 
provocative nudes. Both are polychomatic 
attempts to escape the tyranny of white mar- 
ble. On a brightly lit, raked, white stage, 
Pierre-Charles Simart's finely chiselled 
Orestes of 1839 confronts Maillol's chunky 
nude personification of the Mediterranean of 
1905. To call this “the Classical Tradition" 
perhaps begs too many questions. Even more 
various is the section called “L'Esprit Roman- 
tique”. Antoine-Louis Barye's wild animals in 
bronze confront David D' Angers’s interpreta- 
tion of the wild talont of Paganini. The limp ' 
Troubadour anecdotalism of Filicie de 
Fauveau contrasts with the violence and 
tenderness of Auguste Prgault, the least well 
known of the great French Romantics. Else- 


Images of ontology 

tit 

Stephen Rpmer ■ d( j 


dramatic central point of the show which ex- 
plores the crucial issue of publicly commis- 
sioned and financed sculpture in nineteenth- 
century France. A colossal plaster-cost of 
Francois Rude’s “La Marseillaise” dominates 
the sketch models and casts for the major 
sculptural projects of the century. Sculpture 
and politics are intextricably mingled. The 
Restoration government completed the 
Madeleine as a vast expiatory chapel. Louis- 
Philippe, one foot on land and one foot in sea, 
designated the Arc de Triomphe a monument 
to the armies of the Revolution and began the 
tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides. But it was 
Napoleon III who best understood the use of 
sculpture as propaganda and ornament for his 
prosperous regime. The rebuilt Louvre and 
Tuileries and the lush new Opfira were all 


Roland Barthes: Le Texte et L'lmage 
Pavilion des Arts, Forum des Halles, Paris, 
until August 3 

From the prospect of the glass and iron fantails 
of the Pavilion deS Arts, the recently com- 
pleted surface of the Forum des Halles looks 
like an arboretum. Considering the ferocious 
commercial transactions going on in the lux- 
urious shops below, this ironic truqiwge might 
have appealed to Roland Barthes. It would, 
indeed, be a falsification to seal off the visual 
artefacts and textual commentaries on show in 
this exhibition from the guerre des Images all 
around. We each of us could invent additional 
Barthesian mythologies. The nouveau corps , 
for example - described by Barthes as young, 
libertine, slim, imperishable - finds its latest 
incarnation in the tennis stars at the Roland 
Garros stadium, at present televised on multi- 
ple screens throughout the Paris Metro. 

The pfeserit exliibltion, organized by 
Jdrfime Serrl, gives a generous overview of the 
most exhilarating single aspect of Barthes’s 
work, bis textual commentaries on images. Al| 
his most celebrated commentaries are repre- 
sented: the Eiffel Toiver, the Panzani adver- 
tisement for pasta' (a semiological lour de 
force), stills from Bisenstein, the face of Greta 
Garbo, the rqiscellaneous photos from La 
chambre clalre. But also gathered together 
here is p wealth of less well-known material 
that often formed prefaces to de luxe art edi- 
tions, such as the illuminating pages on the 
weird, anthropompr^fil? vegetable ^ruc- 


tions of the Baroque Italian painter Arcimbol- 
do. It is the linguistic literalism of this latter 
which appeals to Barthes: “sa peinture a un 
fond langagier, son imagination est propre- 
ment podtique"; despite the subtlety of his 
analysis he does not pretend that Arcimboldo's 
images are anything other than monstrous and 
repellent. Barthes finds a similar “literary 
energy” in the gruesome “Judith and 
Holofemes" by Artemisia Gentileschi. He 
reads oft the reversal of erotic rotes (Judith and 
her maidservant look sel to rape the general) 
and the semantic ambiguities (the servant’s ex- 
pression is tranquil, as if human decapitation 
were a daily task, like slitting the throat of a 
pig). Is it fanciful to read off another? The 
scarlet, albeit bearded head between the 
strangely-shaped, smooth, white arms and 
shoulders, the blood on the sheets, is it not a 
grotesque vision of childbirth? Barthes’s 
method encourages the spectator to seek the 
sens supplimentafres Of a given image. 

When he turns his attention to artists of our, 
own century - Andr£ Masson, Bernard 
Rlquichot, Cy Twombly, Saul Steinberg - wc 
discover, thanks to the arrangement of the ex- 
hibition, a striking thematic consistency. As if 
moving in the opposite direction from earlier 
painters, who were concerned with a multiplic- 
ity of meanings that is propet to language Itself , 
the moderns begin with the actual arte facl of 
writing (Western script or Eastern calligraphy) 
and deprive it of meaning by making it illegi- 
ble. They thereby subvert the overweening 
tendency of language to signify , but they also 
play on out desire that it should signify, our 
baffled search for Order and meaning. Thus 
Bernard Rdquichot presents us with a heavily 
, underlined black scrawl called *‘|-ettre ( d’in- 


This spectacular and intelligent exhibition 
has been treated with undeserved coolness in 
the French press. Anne Pingeot of the Musle 
d'Orsay and her team of collaborators have 
overcome the practical difficulties of putting 
on a big sculpture show. They have also over- 
come many of the intellectual difficulties of 
presenting the little- known and unloved plastic 
art of the last century to the non-specialist. By 
posing and answering the question “Pourquol 
tant de sculptures?", they have given 
nineteenth-century French sculpture the con- 
text it has lacked in previous studies. The result 
is an exhibition and catalogue (edited by Anne 
Pingeot 472pp. Editions de la Reunion des 
musdesnntionaux. 220 Fr. 271 18 20629) which 
are major contributions to the current revalua- 
tion of nineteenth-century art. 


jures" (insults), and Steinberg gives us a flow- 
ing, Cartesian and entirely illegible script enti- 
tled “The Treaty of Sagonyonak". Andr£ Mas- 
son offers the sensual “Message de mai”, a 
piece of invented Eastern calligraphy which 
nevertheless, as Barthes notes, has the power 
to remind us how much we may have lost with 
our rationalized Western alphabet. Barthes 
gives a convincing account of Cy Twombly 
whose apparently pointless and negligent 
scrawls are a mimesis, for Barthes, of a world 
without ontology; writing is merely a dispens- 
able and endlessly repeatable gestural tracing; 
in such a view semantic clarity or opacity are 
equally futile, negligible. 

Other images treated here include Pop Art, 
posters of Edwardian England , Ertd a nd Savig- 
nac; brilliantly analysed photographs by 
Richard Avedon of eminent Americans; a 
page or two on the bande desslnie ( le dessin qui 
bande) drawn by Crlpax to accompany that 
authentically troubling erotic text the Histoire 
d*Q , commented on in its time by, among 
others, Jeaq Paulhan and Susan Son lag. Final- 
ly, there are two videos on Barthes, showing 
continually, and some examples of his own 
pleasant if unremarkable abstract doodles, in 
ink, gouache, watercolour or - another 
mythology here - In Marker pen. 
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Oxbridge to Ru-in 


Tucked up in verse 


John Melmotli 

JOIINTKEIIEKNK 
Mangrove Chronicle 
224pp. Cape. £9.50. 

0224023772 

Like John Trehernc’s last novel, The Trap, 
Mangrove Chronicle begins life as a breezily 
competent campus story only to emerge as 
something completely different. The Trap fled 
the senior common room into uncanny recall of 
a childhood spent in rural Wiltshire in the 
1930s. Mangrove Chronicle takes only a little 
more trouble to achieve a plausible Oxbridge 
before taking flight for the South Pacific, swap- 
ping academic politics for issues of death and 
survival. 

James Yeo is a don in his early fifties, a 
history man more in the mould of Jim Dixon 
than Howard Kirk, a researcher of the wool 
trade in Cricklade (1536-1546). uncomfortably 
conscious of his seniority over his more egre- 
gious and radical colleagues - “poor scholars 
with disabling personal problems'*. Teaching is 
not without its rewards, in spile of the con- 
tinuing and muddening know.-nllness of De 
Ficvillc, nor isiio noticeably disenchanted with 
the baroque pedantry of mi institution capable 
of heated feelings about the colour of the roses 
in the college gardens or the contraceptive pre- 
ferences of the undergraduates. He is also a 
keen amateur ornithologist, in which capacity 
he teams up with the obnoxious Oakley who, in 
order to push back the frontiers of “rectal sci- 
ence", is willing to spend his life as a man 
taking rearviews of a variety of insects. Expert 
at soliciting funds for these researches, Oakley 
proposes a trip to the Manabau archipelago 
(also known as the Tranquil Isles, which fact 
guarantees subsequent breaches of the peace) 
in the company of Dc Frevillc and Doris, an 
American feminist heretorian. Yeo is deter- 
mined stall costs, and in spite of all frustrations 
(including a farcical tryst with Oakley's “ar- 
dent piranha" of a wife), to get a few weeks in 
the sun. WIihi he actually gets is, of course, a 
good deal more than he bargained for. 

Scarcely have the travellers reached the 
South Seas before their research vessel, which 
bears a discomfiting resemblance to the Afri- 
« can Queen, is wrecked on the unpromisingly 
named Ru-fn. Havingleft the academy behind, 
they are perforce engaged in more elemental 
struggles. (Much of the detail for this Robin- 
sonaden is apparently drawn from Treherne’s 
The Galapagos Affair , a study of proto-hippie- 
dom off the Ecuadorian coast.) Their initial ■ 


response to their predicament is both literary - 
they remember the worritted lords and retain- 
ers of Prospero's enchanted isle - nnd whimsic- 
al - Yeo shrinkingly thinks of himself ‘‘batter- 
ing fish or strangling Mangrove Herons 
. . . shinning up coconut palms". However, as 
the seriousness of their plight sinks in, Doris's 
growing forthrightness backs Yeo into epipha- 
nic self-analysis. He is compelled to take stock 
of hi nisei f as too “specialized”, “totally use- 
less", “middle aged and childless, incom- 
petent . . . squatting insignificantly on my 
academic dunghill". 

An intolerable situation is made worse by 
the ironic fact that the purpose of the trip is 
fulfilled beyond all expectations. They make 
any number of ornithological and archaeolo- 
gical discoveries which pale into insignificance 
when contrasted with the realities of starva- 
tion. In what may have been conceived as a 
malicious comment on the life of the mind but 
looks like simple malice, Treheme allows 
Doris to bag and cook a brace of incredibly rare 
birds. Even in extremis Yeo can scarcely con- 
tain his indignation: “It was like burning the 
Mona Lisa to make toast or smashing the Elgin 
Marbles for n rockery." Fortunately, Doris is 
on hand to provide a more mature perspective: 
“Screw the Cricklade wool trade, fifteen lousy 
thirty six to fifteen forty stupid six; screw Dc 
Frevillc ’s Petrel and Lollardy; most of all, 
screw insect assholes." 

The structural parallels between Mangrove 
Swamp and its predecessor are not restricted to 
curtailed campusery; both are disposed to veer 
off in metaphysical directions. The Trap, for all 
its bustling comedy, recalls a moment of still- 
ness and mystery in Yea’s childhood when he 
stood with Ills uncle Hector among the earth- 
works at Silbury. The mood of Mangrove 
Chronicle darkens after' the slaughter of a 
leatherback turtle that Yeo has watched laying 
her eggs, and by whose salty tears he is flum- 
moxed. In accordance with local taboos against 
the killing of large chelonians, things, from 
that point on, go spectacularly wrong: tidal 
waves, hallucinations and even a murder 
ensue. 

Mangrove Chronicle trails behind it a sense 
of missed opportunity. Traherne is too much 
the hobbyist, too relaxed, too ready to take the 
line of least resistance, Capable of great tact 
and real feeling where his interests and emo- 
tions are engaged, he slips away, when the 
going gets tough, into an undemanding com- 
edy of manners. Much of this novel appears to 
have been written with one hand behind the 
author’s back. If his next stretches him further, 
it will do him greater justice. 


Howling at the moon 


Mansel Stimpso n 

RICHARD BURNS .. . 

A Dance far die Moon 
173pp,Cape: £9.95. 
0224023675 


The opening of this novel, which has the cen- 

r • ^ charade r, David; up op n roof-top , naked 
v*He was twenty-four years old. He had not 
! Wo well since the war"), is strikingly success- 

• * fa a. prologue ;of less than two page's, 

• Rkharu Bums rivets attention; shows a keen 
. senie of how to shape his material and com- 

, mbnicatcs exactly (he right degree of feeling 
OH that fallows is a sad anti-climax, no 
less so because the author is trying to get to 
• '’.jrip« .with, major issqes. 

has set his story in 19^0 and his central 
concern, is with men whose minds have been 
b fa kc »> hy the. First. World War, and their own 
V :■ Jgg# jpW* °Y cr Ihejr behaviour then. David 
‘ L voodchild; a poet, Is this main instance of (his, 
; but:it is echoed in the derangement of a roil- 
i . jwyRwn. Jack Brough, former Jy a private, and 
M David's - fellow patients who are being 
. fa -cjwrge Is U 

i. Dr Peiui, wh6, though an Amer- 

\ *^vyod in the British army during the war 


indulgence, and a none too successful one. The 
discussions between David and the Penns ab- 
out art, though, have a more specific purpose: 
they introduce the idea of words misleading. In 
art qnd in life, as is illustrated by the early talk 
between doctor and patient aijd the last, cru- 
cial phase of the treatment applied. 

In the first case David recounts a school 
Incident which could.be seen as implying his 
underlying homosexuality; the authorial voice 
here makes it clear that Penn sees it as a pointer 
to the inversion he too readily suspects, while 
David regards the offering of facts which could 
be misconstrued as'evidence of hjs trust in the 
doctor. The second scene between the two men 
occurs after Penn has discovered that David 
has cuckolded him. When the doctor dis- 
astrously forces David to confront his war 
memories It is impossible to say how much is 
down to error of judgment on Penn’s part and 
. how much; to deliberate revenge. >■ 

: Tho probiem is that the war, vividly evoked . 
by Bums, makes thq personal drama banal by 
comparison; this Is especially true of the rela- 
.uonship between David and Mary. The exten- 
sion of war memories to Jack Brough and 
others dissipates tho tension which should cen- 
tre on David, clasS criticism is dragged in (the 
home.orily serves those who can afford it), and 
Jack’s revenge and its aftermath, bring is un- 
comfortably close to melodrama, Burns’s use 
of ■“poetic" language (s intended to represent 
David's sensitivity: but it is fond le Warm to a 
novel which; UeScnijlngjhe arrival of ifrenine, 

' refiSts lo ^fl ilirif Tlf-HarknuV nt iV.i.l.ii ' 


Lesley Chamberlain 

D. M. THOMAS 
Sphinx 

248pp. Gollancz.£9.95. 

0575036117. 

The answer to the Sphinx's riddle lies in Push- 
kin’s brief, unfinished Egyptian Nights, trans- 
lated in D.M. Thomas’s earlier novel Ararat. 
There the socially self-conscious poet Charsky 
confronts an impecunious second poet, who 
sings in turn of the reproachful voice obsessing 
him: “Why do you betray the Muse / By 
wandering aimlessly, my friend? / Before you 
reach the heights, you choose / To gaze be- 
neath you and descend. / Blind to the great 
harmonious scheme/Of creation, you become 
possessed, / Too often, by some trivial theme, / 
And sterile fevers rack your breast." Charsky, 
equally struck by the improvisator's bril lian ce 
and his anxiousness to make money, finds him 
a society patron and gives him a theme: 
Cleopatra's lovers .... 

There the elegant fragment ends, and Tho- 
mas takes over with a potentially infinite series 
of elaborations on the writing theme, all of 
which interlock and overlap like a Russian 
doll. Everything turns out to be the subject of 
yet another writer's improvisation. The struc- 
ture and content of his Ararat - Swallow - 
Sphinx sequence, woven around an improvisa- 
tion competition, may thus be said to cork out 
of Egyptian Nights. It’s like the business famil- 
iar to Russian scholars, surely Including Tho- 
mas, about all Russian literature coming out of 
Gogol’s Overcoat : not a matter of borrowing, 
but one of play. 

Of Pushkin's rich fragment, every sentence 
has been bled for ideas about writing and being 
a poet. Pushkin generates thoughts about the 
poet’s audience, his patronage, the social and 
political position of the artist in Russia, the 
necessity of being fashionable, the myth of 
inspiration, and the various “poetic" disguises 
of worldliness, frivolity, childishness, eccentric 
clothes and messy living. In Sphinx these 
themes are borrowed, repeated, reworked, in- 
termarried and turned on their heads in Tho- 
mas’s coarse weave of lives lived and scriptor- 
ially relived in Andropov’s Russia, Falklands 
year, 1982. 

There are many slight presences in Sphinx, 
ranging from an American vodka salesman to a 
possibly paedophile Russian literary journal- 
ist, who seems to be an inversion of the Push- 
kin sentence which says that Charsky is irri- 
tated by little boys reading his verse aloud. All 
of them are hectically translating or improvis- 
ing, which in reality means they are either 
using words to set people up, for KGB Or per- 
sonal ends, or they are writing for The Guar- 
or turning literary history into plays, or 
giving evidence in court, or just lying. 

Apart from necessary transitions by taxi or 
train, only three things happen to them in 


prose: sex, drinking and writing. But verse 
tucks them up after the hard day. Their com 
ings and goings, ebbings and flowings are laid 
to rest in a now familiar Thomasian exercise in 
the Onegin stanza, in which he also slangs Mu 
Thatcher and retells the death of Pushkin 
the poet wanted to finish Egyptian 

Wilful diversion into the low and trivial a 
painful eschewing of harmony, and the produc- 
tion of work without focus or shape, three 
common reviewers’ caveats about Thomas, are 
accusations which have already been levelled 
at Pushkin’s improvisatore. So what can be 
said? The critics are dragged in between 
Thomas’s covers. They and their words are 
only more phenomena which at length he 
will frame and include in a sequence, while he 
and the improvisatore sing of freedom: “Be- 
cause for wind, and eagle’s claws, / And a girl's 
heart, there are no laws. / The poet too, like 
Aquilon, / Lifts what he wants, and bears it on 
- / Flies like an eagle, heeds no voice / Direct- 
ing him, spurns all control, / And clasps the idol 
of his choice, / Like Desdemona, to his soul." 
Which is to say, I'll write what I like, and it will 
be good. 

Thomas, having written himself into the au- 
thorial part of an inverted Little Jack Homer, 
cornered for having said a naughty word, begs 
for critical flagellation because it’s generative. 
More words to frame, more writing, and poss- 
ibly, d la improvisatore, more cash. He must 
know by now that his writing about sex is no 
good, viz that bodily emissions don’t constitute 
character, and that copulation, however 
adroit, scheming or pious, is not the extent of 
the inner life. But he has his sordid, hearty 
creations go on making such claims to point up 
their author’s weakness. What are we to make 
of the aggrievedly working-class Guardian re- 
porter in Sphinx, patently incredible as a 
journalist (he talks about scoops), who runs 
amok in Moscow with banal headline views on 
ILEA and racism and damp eyes for church- 
going Anna Kareninas? 

Sphinx , described in the blurb as being about 
“the Cold War divisions of our world", latches 
on to the knee-jerk leftiness of an inadequate 
man and then strays with adolescent offensive- 
ness into politics. A KGB swallow, for inst- 
ance, is sent to the Pope, approaches his closest 
adviser (‘"On Peter’s rock, yesl’ / He lay on 
her") and thus gets the Vatican to drop its 
support for Solidarity. In Thomas’s apparently 
valueless creative world everything causes ev- 
erything else; evaluations of politics and socie- 
ty are borrowed from newspapers and then 
undermined; no points in the narrative or the 
style are stable, still less aesthetically admir- 
able. Sphinx ends with an evocation of love for 
freedom’s sake which should make all serious 
readers, and the Kremlin, laugh. 

Undaunted by the hostility he meets, Tho- 
mas continues with his homage to a great poet, 
and promises more. That obsession alone has 
weight. 


Haunting stories 






Roz Kaveney 

LEIGH KENNEDY 
Fares 

152pp. Cape. £8.95. 
0224028073 


When ghosts stopped befog the objects 'of su- 
peratitious terror they became literary prop- ; 
flrlies, symbolic of an impotence: and regret 
that jink oddly with their former status. Leigh 
Kennedy’s short stories are not ail tales ojf the 
supernatural, but . their mood is precisely 
what, would pertain if they were, Notably, in 
one story, “Max Haunting", she makes use of a 
standard ghost story trope, the person revisit- 
uig scenes from his life a decade earlier, only to’ 
play with our expectations by revealing that he 
is, as beseems, alive, and dot the ghost that he 
should standardly. discover himself to be.' Ken- 
nedy is a little too slick ip ijer use of the super, 
riatural os a handy Source j)f metaphors; -n't no 
point does sheqehieve genuine terror because : 
We 4re top busy policing her skill and dexterity 
*9 PP. Spardd ; ar eyqn much moved . i ' ' \‘\ f \ . 

Sne isgood on the wjstfolness that is part 6f 


the territory these stories explore. Generally 
heir irony is also slick, perhaps a little too 
slick - a failed pianist-composer turned tuner 
plays for the old and rediscovers a lost artistry 
through his sudden new humility; in a cold and 
starveling future, a young woman rejects the 
suitor she knows herself to be ruthless enough 
to eat in hard times. There is real feeling here, 

. but when Kennedy touches rawer nerves her 
control is less complete, and where she lacks 
control altogether, her stories are less satisfac- 
, tory. “River Baby” tries to deal with infanti- 
cide and that aspect of child abuse which is a 
transmitted deprivation; it does so through a 
mixture of realism and. the supernatural, to 
relatively , slight emotional or artistic effect - 
principally because the detachment which 
conies from pure making up is for ah instant 
missing. • • 

.. These are accomplished exerdses, then, 
from a young writer who is putting herself 
through paces rather, than taking risks. Playing 
around on .{he fringes of various genres is a 
smart and sensible why to do this; 1 though her _ 
stories lack the commitment to the mild luna- 
cies bf convention vyhich might make them 
memorably tather.than a plehsihg boxtofsam- . 
pick - _ : ' , - • " 
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Looking into the murky and murderous 


James Campbell 


P.D. JAMES 
A Taste For Death 
454pp. Faber. £9.95. 
0581 137997 


“What I like is innocence", says the culprit, 
once cornered, in A Taste For Death - by which 
we understand, even if he himself doesn't, that 
he likes to corrupt innocence. It is r character- 
istic paradox. In P.D. James’s novels, it is 
liable to be the hunger for a life free from 
responsibility - a kind of innocence, after all - 
which finally causes guilt; and it is the inves- 
tigation of this guilt which demands a closer 
look inside the murky lives of associated “inno- 
cent” parties. Murder is a great destroyer of 
privacy, muses Commander Adam Dalgtiesh 
more than once in the course of his latest in- 
quiry, during which he is bound to uncover 
quite a range of social vices, including the 
snobbish, the sexual and the lethal. 

The action of A Taste For Death takes place, 
for the most part, around the Notting Hill area 
-in particular at a desirable fictional address in 
Csmpden Hill Square - but at the beginning we 
are introduced to a Minister of State in the 
vestry of a Paddington church. His throat has 
been slit, and beside him ties a similarly muti- 
lated tramp. Sir Paul Berowne had undergone 
a recent religious conversion and may even 
have exhibited the stigmata; the priest had 
granted him permission to sleep in the vestry. 
Harry Mack was a familiar local bum. Their 
grotesque partnership, however (and James 
has a nice line in corpse description: “every- 
thing human had drained away from them with 
their blood . . . they no longer looked like 
men"), is a mystery. 

Dalgllesh rounds up the usual suspects - that 
is, family, friends, lovers and (the least suspi- 
cious by far) enemies. In this case they are 
Berowne’s wife, a beautiful, vain woman of a 
type James delights in exposing; her lover, a 
cold-blooded surgeon; Berowne's mistress, 
plain, sincere and well-suited to tragedy; the 
immature brother-in-law, a jealous failure; the 
daughter and her subversive boyfriend; rela- 
tives of two women close to Berowne who died 
recently in suspicious circumstances; and all 
the dailies and cleaning women, chauffeurs 
and church helpers who typically make up the 
supporting cast. More than one could have had 
a reason for doing it, all have solid alibis, and 
most have an air of not quite telling the truth. 
Moreover, there is an unconvincing desire 
among the family to have it wrapped up as a 
case of murder followed by suicide. 

Dalgllesh is too much a veteran to be thrown 
off the trail by such obstinacy. To investigate 


Fainting away 


Elizabeth Barry 


MARY WESLEY 

The Vacillations of Poppy Carew 
262pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 
0333421191 


the death of Sir Paul (not forgetting, as the 
family principals inevitably do. the tramp) he 
brings with him Massingham, who has a useful 
capacity to turn nasty with suspects, plus a new 
recruit to the squad. Inspector Kate Miskin - 
too pretty to be entirely resistible, too cold at 
the heart to fail in love with. 

A Taste For Death resembles Moby Dick in 
that if your only interest is in the story you may 
as well flick from the first chapter to the last 
and find out who killed whom. The author's 
main concern is with what happens in between, 
where the society of the novel's inhabitants is 
dissected. Indeed, if there is a faint dissatisfac- 
tion at the close, it is only because the one thing 
which does not fit squarely into this comedy of 
manners is the deed that is the excuse for the 
making of it. 

Admirers of Datgliesh will be pleased to 
learn that he is on stronger form than ever. He 
has not written a poem for four years, but he 
can still quote Crabbe over a corpse, pick up 
references to Plato In a dead man’s letters, 
distinguish the good and bad in Lawrence and 
mutter a remark from Sartre. Cold fish though 
he is, he understands the irony of Berowne's 
death side by side with a tramp, which the 
family are incapable of doing. He has an insight 
into the dead man's spiritual crisis which Lady 
Berowne lacks (she, incidentally, gets her 
kicks by watching her surgeon lover "cut into 
another woman's body", taking her place in a 
line of Jamesian female perverts). 

Is Dalgliesh a man, or merely a representa- 
tive of Justice in its ideal form? James avoids 
making him infallible by presenting him as an 
inadequate person, but his instincts as a detec- 
tive are almost perfect. Although he experi- 
ences pity and fear, these emotions are sub- 
sumed by his desire for the good. His sympathy 
might be aroused by the plight of the defeated 
or the desperate, but it is his job to lock them 
up if they've done wrong. 

The antics of Dalgliesh apart, the best thing 
in A Taste For Death is the partnership with 
which the book opens, between dear, shy, old 
Miss Wharton, a church helper, and the mis- 
chievous, and in many ways unchildlike, ten- 
year-old Darren: "After the third visit he had, 
without an invitation, walked home with her 
and shared her tin of tomato soup and her fish 
fingers ... he had become necessary to her.” 
. Other writers might have been tempted to 
build an entire novel around this recognizable 
pair; P.D. James can afford to spend them oh a 
sub-plot. 

She takes less trouble with those she dislikes. 
Sir Paul’s mother, the dragoaish Lady Ursula 
Berowne, is less a character than a mouthpiece 
for a set of unlikeable attributes of her class. 
This, like the upstairs-downstairs atmosphere, 
is a fault of the genre, whose conventions 


With her second novel. The Camomile Lawn 
(1984), Mary Wesley won' praise from the re- 
viewers for her pleasingly quirky world , eccen- 
tric characters and robustly enlightened view- 
POint; Harnessing Peacocks (1985) and her 
novels for children showed similar virtues. Her 
writing is always rather dashing: she specia lizes 
in girls who will not say who is the father of 
their children, wise old ladles, quietly humor- 
ous landed gentlemen and any 1 amount of 
rather flirtatious sexiness, but makes these 
subjects lively and original. In herfourth adult 
novel, however* things get ratherout of hand.. 

After a hundred entertaining pages of The 
vacillations o/Poppy Carew - by Which time 
we have learnt about Poppy’s legacy from her 
father, who had a nose for ' a winner and a 
number of lady friends; admired the horses and 
plumes, at onei of Furnlval’s Rococo Funerals; 
and seen Pbppy on to a plane with the appalling 
Edmund the charm is beginning to grow 
wearisorae. Poppy, who has lived with her first 
lover for eight yeart, js too impossibly guile- 
’eSS. ; Her'ricw frienrfs -.PflrcniR; Victor-. Mary, 


James seems happy to obey, and of which she is 
one of the best living exponents. In earlier 
novels, such as Cover Her Face (1962), these 
conventions threatened to squeeze out her 
other talents, but here she has made room for 
them all while still writing what is basically a 
detective story. Jnmes often seems less in- 
terested in putting forward a convincing ex- 
planation of why one person should plot and 
carry out the killing off another than in drama- 
tizing all the fuss surrounding it. Sometimes 
she is too fussy: in her long descriptions of 


interiors, the studied backgrounds to minor 
charactcis' lives, where the background is ade- 
quately suggested by the character alone. The 
alternative view is that the seemingly endless 
flow of minor characters and sub-plots - In- 
spector Miskin's grumbling, dying grand- 
mother, Berowne's daughter's involvement 
with a revolutionary movement, the affair be- 
tween a member of the family and one of the 
staff - makes A Taste For Death an even more 
lavish entertainment than usual, and a more 
serious entertainment than most. 


Criminal proceedings 


T. J, Binyon 


PETER WHALLEY 
Robbers 

223pp. Macmillan. £8.50. 

0333388224 


Barnaby and Calypso (who reappears from 
The Camomile Lawn as a wise but jaunty old 
lady), are, as their names might indicate, too 
consciously “characters". There are horses, 
cats, vicars and houses in the country. Every- 
one has important parents and turns out to 
know everyone else, making an upper-crust 
rural coterie with in-jokes and a lot of elliptical 
remarks bandied, overheard or internalized 
("I rate my orgasms higher than a sneeze, 
thought Poppy"). The young men are inter- 
changeable, no more than a series of devices to 
keep Poppy vacillating amusingly, and, after 
some promisingly gruesome scenes in a half- 
finished North African resort, the novel dips 
into the cliches of romantic fiction. After var- 
ious adventures Poppy, who is anyway much 
given to weeping, blushing, fainting and kiss- 
ing people, is twice rescued by the most attrac- 
tive and well-connected of her suitors. The 
book ends with her being introduced to his 
pigs. 

In spite of the thinness of the story, there are 
good things in the novel and some of it is cer- 
tainly funny. Wesley's narration is as fast and 
surprising aa ever; her sub-plots are well work- 
ed out and rich In detail; she has a sharp ear for 
the idiocies uttered by hursesin hospitals, pub- 
lishers at parties and people in fish-shops. Her 
observations on old age are admirably forth- 
right. A greater ratio of eoerbity to feyness 
would have helped to stabilize the confection. 


Harry Sommers, ex-boxer, ex-minor villain, 
now running the Coronet Private Investigation 
Agency (Bethnal Green) after the death of his 
boss, is employed to find the person blackmail- 
ing the crooks who carried out a half-million 
pound wages snatch nine years ago. Neat, light 
and nmusing: Peter Whalley could have the 
start of a good little series here. 


DONALD THOMAS 
The Ripper’s Apprentice 
245pp. Macmillan. £8.50. 
0 333 40850 0 


Belladonna, Donald Thomas’s last novel, had 
the Reverend C. L. Dodgson as its central 
figure. The Ripper’s Apprentice is based on the 
life of a much more unpleasant Victorian char- 
acter: this time Inspector Swain istryingto find 
the man who is poisoning the prostitutes of 
Lambeth and sending taunting messages about 
his exploits to Scotland Yard. Original story, 
told in a highly individual manner, set in the 
gamey squalor of London in 1891. 


W. J. BURLEY 

Wycliffe and the Quiet Virgin 
191pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0 575 03792 X 


Chief Superintendent Wycliffe is spending 
Christmas with the Bishops, an old Cornish 
family with a house on top of a cliff near St 
Ives. Then a local girl vanishes, her mother is 
found dead, and Wycli tie’s holiday becomes a 
murder investigation. Quiet, low-key narrative 
with solid Cornish background. Wycliffe has 
given up smoking, which may be why he’s 
Talher slower than usual in picking up some of 
the clues. 


ARTHUR DOUGLAS 
Last Rights 

158pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 
0 333 40765 2 


Major Jonathan Craythorne is a tough soldier; 
not the kind of man, therefore, to stand around 
doing nothing after his sister has been blinded 
by using contnct-lens solution which has been 
contaminated as a protest against animal ex- 
periments. Easily digestible narrative with 
plenty of incident and some comedy. The au- 
thor, who has done his homework, doesn't 
conceal his feelings:, anti-vivisectionists and 
animal rights groups generally have a very 
rough ride. 


JOHN MALCOLM 
Whistler In the Dark 


>. Collins. £7. 95. 


than Tim’s previous three adventures, with a 
great deal of interesting information on Whist- 
ler's family - he had more than a mother -and 
on his life in London. 


STEPHEN DOBYNS 
Saratoga Headhunter 
208pp. Allison and Busby. £8.95. 
0HSQ31 652 9 


Charlie Bradshaw is the latest in the long line 
of integritous and impecunious private eyes 
who used to be policemen. lie operates in the 
horse-racing town of Saratoga Springs, and in 
the time left over from driving n milk float - a 
job he has taken on as a favour to a friend who 
is allegedly tending o sick mother - he tries to 
find out who has neatly removed the head of 
ex-jockey Jimmy McClatchy ns he sat at the 
dining-room table in Bradshaw’s three-room 
cottage. Well-written, unassuming and 
pleasingly individual , Saratoga Headhunter is a 
definite find. Two more Charlie Bradshaw 
books have already appeared in America; one 
hopes they'll not take loo long to get over here. 


DOUGLAS CLARK 
Storm Centre 
205pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 
0 575 03833 0 


Detective Chief Superintendent Masters is still 
convalescing from the gunshot wound he re- 
ceived at the end of Douglas Clark’s last novel 
when he’s asked to stand in as temporary lec- 
turer at a police staff college. He accepts, 
travels down with wife Wanda and child 
Michael, only to find that he's been had: they 
really want him to investigate a crime that 
appears to involve a senior foreign policeman 
who is attending a course at the college. Sum- 
moning DCI Oreen and Sergeants Reed and 
Berger, Masters puts them to work, and solves 
the problem, simultaneously enthralling the 
students with a series of brilliant impromptu 
lectures. Douglas Clark's books are becoming 
more and more quirky: the policemen ingurgi- 
tate massive quantities of food (mainly bread, 
cheese and pickles) and drink (mainly beer) 
while imparting Tecondite if irrelevant in- 
formation to one another. But there’s an odd 
charm about the books, and they're certainly 
habit-forming. 


ALAN PLATER 
The Beiderbecke Tapes 
202pp. Methuen. £9.95. 
0 413 60330 X 


Ex-mgby tough Tim Simpson, now bend of the 
Art Investment Fund of White’s Bank, and, 
after some ups and downs; living wi|h his girl- 
friend, Sue Westerm an of the Tate, gets wind 
of two hitherto unknown Whistlers, But, as 
usual when Tim tries to acquire something im- 
portant foF his fund, crime raises its ugly head 
and fur Starts' to fly. No less lively and exciting 


Jill Swinburne and Trevor Chaplin, who teach 
English and woodwork respectively at a Leeds 
school jocularly but appropriately nicknamed 
San Quentin High, and who are tentatively 
trying out cohabitation , are accidentally given 
a tape, which instead of Bix's dulcet cornel, 
holds a sinister and topicnl discussion about the 
disposal of nuclear waste. Which explains why 
Jill and Trevor are shadowed wherever they 
go, why their house is searched, and why they 
have to flee from Rotterdam to Athens in the 
company of a coachload of geriatric Amer- 
icans. Undoubtedly funny, with a number of 
really good laughs; but Alan Plater works too 
hard at liis jokes and set pieces, and doesn’t 
allow plot or character to develop. And there’s 
something very worrying about Jill and Tre- 
vor's motive r/child relationship: 
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Ambiguities of the image 


Rudolf Arnheim 

W, J. T. MITCHELL 

Iconology: Image, text, ideology 

226pp. University of Chicago Press. £16. 95. 

0226532283 

W. J. T. Mitchell, u literary critic, undertakes 
to explore the nature of images by comparing 
them with words or, more precisely , by looking 
at them from the viewpoint of verbal language. 
No pictures are discussed, and only one 
spokesman from the image camp, E. H. Gom- 
bricli, is admitted. The book is “about the 
things people say about images", and the au- 
thor confesses to talking of vision the way a 
blind author would write for a blind reader. 
Add to thisthat he culls himself a conventional- 
ist, n nominalist, and even an iconoclast, and 
you wonder whether you arc being guided 
through the chicken-coop by a fox. Indeed, an 
anxiety about images is the prevailing mood of 
the book, and the theoretical discussion heats 
up to a battle bet wen iconophohes and icon- 
ophiles. 

Even so, this render, u partisan of images, 
felt Inmscif to be in good hands. Professor 
Mitchell offers the most Lucid exposition of the 
subject I have ever read in a field in which one 
is more commonly dazzled by the display of 
pcucnck tails. No pertinent argument is IcTt 
uumentioned. in reverse historical order the 
author singles out four theorists. Nelson Good- 
man, Gombrich, Lessing, and Edmund Burke, 
to discuss the structural differences between 
text ami image, eye and ear, nature and con- 
vention, and space and time. 

Especially valuable is Mitchell's effort to 
excavate the Ideological foundations of these 
various concepts, Thus he handles the con- 
troversy stimulated by the work of Gombrich 
on whether there is an objective experience of 
nature and, correspondingly , a privileged posi- 
tion for realistic pictures, by offering a brilliant 
analysis of the particular historical conditions 
which bring about realistic art. He calls the 
realistic image predatory, associated with en- 
trapment, illusion, and capture; it is "the figure 


of production without labor, the unlimited 
consumption of reality, the fantasy of instant- 
aneous, unmedialed appropriation'’. 

To be sure, realistic art may depend on a 
consumer mentality and still be derived from 
an objective apprehension of nature. The argu- 
ments against this latter assumption have 
shown a curious neglect of perception. Even 
theorists not brainwashed by Goodman's nihil- 
ism to the extent of accepting the absurd dog- 
ma that there can be no resemblance between 
the world and our images of it, may want to 
insist on the differences between the images of 
visual reality received by individuals and cul- 
tures. The theory of this imposition, however, 
tends to take the form of what one might call a 
Democritic atomism in reverse, by which con- 


ventions, prejudices and preferences are un- 
loaded on physical reality with little indication 
of how exactly this projection manifests itself 
in the actual images. Any such theory, it seems 
to me, should start from the basic fact that 
perception is not a passive recording of stimuli 
but an active grasping of structural properties. 
The difference between what is externally 
given and what is perceived precedes the more 
subjective factors cited by the relativists. 

A similar neglect of perception accounts for 
Goodman’s distinction, left uncriticized by 
Mitchell, between paintings as "densely 
ordered” and verbal language as discon- 
tinuous. To be sure, a light meter sliding across 
a canvas would record a continuum, but 
perception is something else. Perception yields 
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A drawing of Narcissus and Echo by Louis Fabritius du Bourgfrom an album of twenty-three scenes from 
Ovid, DlvereSujetsdes Metamorphoses d'Ovidc.dessin* spar Monsieur Le Brun, 173/. The album is to be 
sold at Christie's Great Rooms on Tuesday, July I and the drawing Is reproduced from the sale catalogue. 
Among other items in this sale of Important Old Master Drawings are two sketches by Giovanni Domenico 
Tiepolo and studies by Rubens of a Roman statue of a comic actor. 


articulate structure if it is to make aay sense. 
Conversely, if verbal language is understood 
by its perceptual referents rather than as 
physical clusters of letters on paper, its arti- 
culation loses much of its mechanical neatness. 

Without due awareness of perception any 
discussion of imagery will go astray. So I can- 
not agree with Mitchell when he says that Les- 
sing’s distinction between the spatial art of 
painting and the temporal art of literature is 
misconceived because Lessing himself asserts 
that painting can express temporal action in- 
directly, by means of bodies, and poetry can 
represent bodily form indirectly, by means of 
actions. But the difference between direct and 
indirect presentation is by no means a matter of 
mere "convenience" . The direct perceptual 
evidence of a work's spatiality or temporality is 
at the very core of the media, whose primary 
impact cannot be argued away by references to 
indirect presentation is by no means a matter 
of mere “convenience”. The direct perceptual 
Lessing in the ranks of the iconophobes. He 
was concerned about the indiscriminate con- 
tamination of both media, and he restricted the 
borders of literature as severely as he did those 
of painting. Today's fear of images was not his 
problem. 

Mitchell’s most captivating achievemenl 
comes in his last chapter, where he analyses the 
use of the camera obscura as a metaphor for 
ideology in the writings of Karl Marx. From the 
beginning, the camera obscura “had a double 
reputation as both a scientific instrument and 
as a ‘magic lantern' for the production of optic- 
al illusions". Accordingly Marx on the one 
hand used it to illustrate the direct grasp of 
objective reality required by the social critic; 
but he also saw it as a frivolous toy of shadow- 
play turning the world upside down, as do the 
ideologies Marx endeavoured to unmask. 

This ambiguity of the image is still with us. 
We may accuse it of a misleading arbitrariness, 
to justify our alienation from a reality we no 
longer trust. But unless we are willing to sub- 
merge in our private fantasies, we must be 
resigned to use the only window through which 
the world is open to us. 


Advances of a style 


Genies of the flood 


A. W. Johnston 

DIETRICH von BOTHMER 
The Amasis Pain ter and Hb World 
246pp. Thames and Hudson . £35 . 

0500234434 

The one-man show b such a commonplace that 
the breakthrough represented by this cata- 
logue may escape genera! recognition. For the 
first time we have had, at the County Museum, 
Los Angeles, an exhibition of Greek vases ded- 
icated to the work of a single hand, the black- 
figure artist named the Amasis painter. Fitting- 
ly it opened first in New York on the centenary 
of the birth of Sir John Beazley, who was pri- 
marily responsible for attributing much of the 
oeuvre, now over- 130 pieces, and for re- 
assembling n typically off-beat cup from frag- 
ments in the Vatican, the Ashmolcan and Dor- 
Chester. His pupil, Dietrich von Bothmer, has 
. . written this exemplary catalogue, with an In- 
. traduction to set the historical scene by Alan 
Boegehold of Brown University. Those works 
that could not be lent are also illustrated in the 
volume, together with many comparand n by 
contemporary artists. 

• Unlike the finest of his contemporaries, 
t^ekias, the Amasis painterls hat mi fnnbva- 
lor in the field of myth*' though hc'docs present 
- sodto 'problems, notably with the occasional 
• : divine presence in B purely human scene. Yet . 

' here fleets the stylistic advances of the long 
C : ■ period in which he ' worked , fromtlie550s ac ' 
• ", ;a<^wn lo°pcrhhp3 thc SLOs. Bothmer gives no 
fuU treatment of his figure style, but it emerges 
chtatly epnugh from the individual entries, and 
V c i./ . h^.alrcady beeQtreated by Beazley and Semni 
•j: • XarduZbu. At the prid of- his career Ha comes . 
1 ; . ^tinder tjhe Influence of ibejlii st red-figure paiii- 

in Bos- 

• thdUgh U mny dot bo, necessary to go as ■ 
^15 and the \vorK: of Euphronios, aa * 

Y.\ ... 

; if ^jtibjtipti'incladeg severiSI flliMriowiy 


pieces, and others are noted in the catalogue. 
A fragmentary cup in the Getty Museum has 
one of the earliest signatures of Amasis; he 
always signs epolesen (potted?), and the de- 
bate continues as to whether Amasis also 
painted these signed works; the precise nature 
of his contacts with Egypt, whence his name, is 
another contentious matter - certainly there is 
nothing Egyptian in the painter's style. Die 
hand of the signatures seems unitary, but these 
include a new lekythos in the Getty whose 
figured decoration is certainly by a different 
hand. We can now add three signatures which 
show that the son of Amasis was none other 
than the leading potter of the next generation, 
Kleophrades. Amasis (or his painter) scribbled 
fairly actively oo his pots, and one of the more 
delightful pieces in what is in any case a cheer- 
ful corpus of work, haunted by nymphs, satyrs 
and wine, is an unusual three-legged stand 
from the excavations in the sanctuary of 
Aphaea on the island of Aegina (the home of 
many of the “wholesale” distributors of Attic 
vases). This piece, on which Martha Ohly con- . 
tributes a lively appendix, has, rather incon- 
gruously. tucked into the margin of a panel 
featuring the battle between Herakles and 
Kyknos, the. line “The Sun and I alone know 
the boy is beautiful 11 ; a unique expansion of a 
common enough thought, :and indeed one 
given pictorial expression on the adjoining leg 
of the pot; scarcely a relevant gift, one would 
have thought, for the goddess Aphaea, but 
relevance is one concept which has always 
taxed students of Greek vase-painting, and will 
continue to do so. ■ , 

'Perhaps there ore points in the introduction 
with which the economic historian will take 
issue. Apart from b little modem Istic terminol- 
ogy » the suggestion that some Athenian potters 
grew wealthy enough to dedicate marble statu- 
ary on the Akro polls is haSedop extretnelyjhib 
evidence (and the captions, to the 1 relevant fig- 
ures are somewhat mangled) , Die va trie of the 
book, is more . art-historical, a reliable and 
: agreeable ttehttnerit of anlniagiaativapalnier. 1 


Kenneth Kitchen 

JOHN BAINES 

Fecundity Figures: Egyptian personification 
and the iconology of a genre 
446pp. Warminster: Arts and Phillips. £32. 
0856680877 

Among the innumerable deities and related 
figures to be found amid the often lavish de- 
coration on temples and other monuments of 
Ancient Egypt, there occur numerous exam- 
ples of the characteristic and unmistakable 
form studied by John Baines in this book. This 
is a male figure, often portly, with heavy 
breasts and stomach, personifying the material 
prosperity that derived from agriculture and 
pasloralism, supported by the Nile's enrich- 
ment and watering of Egypt's soil. 

This dense, richly documented study falls 
into two parts. In the first part, the author is 
concerned with the theoretical groundwork for 
his detailed study. He discusses previous con- 
tributions on "personification" as a concept, 
then offers his own definitions. He disting- 
uishes between "formal personifications” and 
“analytic" ones. Die former are representa- 
tions in human form, whose names are non- 
personal substantives used elsewhere in the 
ancient Egyptian language. The latter are fi- 
gures bearing the name of a normal Egyptian 
deity, but can bfc shown to personify a particu- 
lar concept, or specific aspect of another enti- 
ty. A further group is of emblematic personi- 
fications: hieroglyphs or other symbols en- 
dowed with human or animal limbs (or body) 
sh:thpt they may be depicted acting in an 
appropriate manner/ Professor Baines rounds 
off this part of the book with a necessarily 
indecisive review of origins; but is able to date 
the emergence of three of his types of personi- 
fication, before ending with an outline of the 
limits, to personification, between mere 
metaphor on the one hand land major deities dn 
-the other; . 


The main bulk of the book then offers a 
survey of the iconography, modem terminolo- 
gy, ancient names, and functions and artistic 
contexts of .these figures. Hitherto, these have 
been loosely termed “Nile-gods" or "Niles"; 
but this usage Is inaccurate and a hangover 
from the pioneering epoch of Egyptology. 
Their chief name in Egyptian, hapi, means not 
the River Nile, but the annual Nile-flood or 
inundation; the old term "Nile-god" was in 
some measure inspired by unconscious misuse 
of misleading classical evidence. 

Baines suggests instead the altogether more 
fitting term "fecundity-figures”. This has the 
merit of focusing attention on the central con- 
cept that the figures typify - and of reducing 
their theological status from full-blown "gods" 
to supporting figures or genies, personifying 
the material richness made possible by Ihe 
Nile. All this is gain;' but it will doubtless be 1 
some time before handbooks and popular 
guidebooks can be induced to refer to fecundi- 
ty-figures instead of the all too concise “Niles". 

There are two main contexts in which one 
may meet with these figures on monuments: 
leading (or forming) processions along the 
footings of temple^walls, bringing offerings to 
the king or for him to the gods; or in antithetic 
pairs on the sides of thrones or royal statues, 
binding the lotus and Papyrus of Upper and 
Lower Egypt around the sma symbol of 
“union”, to epitomize the union of both 
Bgypts, south and north, under the pharabh. 
These, and various other functions and con- 
texts, receive full, and detailed treatment from 
Baines. 

The book is well printed and will undoubted- 
ly become both a stimulus to thought and a 
valued work of reference for Egyptologists and 
historians of ancient art. ^ 

. J. E. Manchip White’s Ancient. Egypt-' ^ 
culture and history (217pp. ; New York: Dover; 
distributed in the UK by Constable. 
back, £4.45, 0 486 22548 8), first published » 
.1952, is now republished in unabridged form- 
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Arrivals and departures 


Mark Girouard 


jEFFREYRICHARDS and JOHNM. MACKENZIE 

The Railway Station 

440pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0192158767 


Railway stations are curious places. They fea- 
ture constantly in all our lives, and featured 
even more in those of people in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In 
those days not only did all classes of society 
pass in and out of them all the time, but so (if 
goods as well as passenger stations are in- 
cluded) did pretty well everything that society 
needed, from newspapers to bananas. The 
glass and iron caverns, echoing marble halls 
1 and wild skylines of the great terminuses were 
the vestibules through which most people 
approached cities, just as they entered the 
countryside under the deliberately rustic 
gables and bargeboards of country stations. 
Whole armies left from railway stations for the 
front, excursion trains pulted out from them to 
explore the country or the world, the great and 
famous passed through them, dead or alive, to 
the accompaniment of brass bands and bunt- 
ing. Stations in their great days epitomized 
nations. They were barometers of national 
taste, technology, class or race divisions and 
gastronomic capabilities, whether expressed in 
the desirable menus of French Buffets Gare or 
the stout and pork pies of English refreshment- 
rooms. 

But it was nations on the wing that were 
epitomized. The dominant desire of most of 
those using railway stations was to get in and 
out of them as quickly as possible. Diey could 
be the scene of departures full of hope, for 
holidays or new careers, or of partings and 
meetings heavy with emotion; but on the whole 
they were experienced in the curious, if by no 
means unpleasant, state of suspended anima- 
tion which anaesthetizes travel for most peo- 
ple. Writers and film directors have found rail- 
ways and railway stations useful tools for mak- 
ing people of different backgrounds interact, 
but in fact, in spite of the extraordinary mix- 
ture of people who used and use them, such 
interactions seldom take place. They dug much 
less deeply into people’s lives than other 
nineteenth-century building types, such as 
churches, hotels, department stores, theatres 
and opera-houses. • 

Grand though the architecture of stations 
could be, a site next to a station was seldom 
considered a good address. Cities swelled in 
size and wealth as a result of the railways, but 
the stations themselves were seldom built in 
town or city centres, and usually failed to 
attract these centres towards them. In big cities 


the typical station sub-world consisted of cheap 
hotels, boarding-houses, brothels and seedy 
bars; and in smaller English towns visitors had 
to run the gauntlet of rcd-brick villas and ter- 
races and the occasional pub or Nonconformist 
chapel of Station Road, before they reached 
what one tends to think of as the “real” town. 

Many books have been written about rail- 
way architecture. Jeffrey Richards and John 
M. Mackenzie have set out to take a wider look 
at the station and to examine “not only its 
architecture, but also its role in the arts, soci- 
ety, politics and warfare". They discuss the 
economic function of railway stations, the 
communities of railway workers who ran them, 
the way in which they have been used for 
advertisement or propaganda purposes and the 
role they have played in wartime. Diey look at 
station police and station criminals, and at 
important station elements such as booking 
offices, bookstalls, refreshment-rooms and 
telegraph offices. They examine goods stations 
as well as passenger stations of all types. They 
discuss stations as they have featured in poems, 
novels, pictures and films. Their text is full of 
good quotations, and they write with the infec- 
tious enthusiasm of addicts, captivated by the 
romance of railways and indignant at the way 
in which they have been run down in the post- 
war decades. 

The book contains much curious or enter- 
taining information. The table of the Maharaja 
of Gwalior, it appears, “was adorned with a 
silver centre-piece, in effect a classical station 
adorned with statuary and urns, from which 
there emerged a silver model of a train which 
circulated liqueurs and cigars". Russian rail- 
ways had five classes, as opposed to the three 
of western Europe. Some early Indian stations 
were fortified, with comer towers and firing 
slits. The station at Milan ran an umbrella-hire 
service. At Hawkesbury. near Bristol, the bell 
to mark the approach of trains was rung by the 
station-master's fox-terrier. George Arliss, the 
film star, once booked himself into the left- 
luggage office at Charing Cross Station, in 
order to escape from his fans. 

The Railway Station is more than a collection 
of agreeable anecdotes, however; it isa full and 
serious survey. Indeed, problems arise out of 
the fact that it covers so many topics. Argu- 
ably, it does not distinguish enough between 
what is relevant to a social history of railways, 
and what to one of railway stations. The two 
are so clearly intertwined that a degree of over- 
lap is inevitable, but there are times when the 
reader gets rather more purely railway history 
than is necessary; railway towns, for instance, 
on which there is a short section, were a pro- 
duct of railway works, rather than railway 
stations, 

The book suffers from the publisher’s deci- 


London influences 


John Harris 


EDWARD HUBBARD 
Chryd- 

518pp. Viking. £16.95. 
0140710523 


Tho county of Clwyd is one of those political 
aberrations of local government reorganiz- 
ation in-1974; this new addition to The Build- 
'jjjjjj of Wales series retains the division into the 
historic counties of Denbighshire and 
jyniAlre. To the south are the counties of 
Montgomeryshire, Radnorshire and Brecon- 
Bhire, described in Richard Haslara's Powys 
yo'ome in 1979; When The Buildings of Wales 
completed in four more volumes the revela- 
tion Of unknown architecture will still forever 

the comment that Wild Wales has not much to 
offer. ^ • 

/ .JClvvyd itself has no great cathedral -It has 
. Wfy.theiemotive ruins of Valle Cruris abbey - 
wo tip great medieval castles, it has in com- 
pensation un uncommon variety of building 
j™ ntuch gjorioUs scenery, with the added 
yPMs.of.scaspdpje arid seaside towns such as 
Edward Hubbard’s selection 
Ite l^t ratioin^ imlnxed i ately re vea Is , the county 
• ad, ' abyndatiCe. of architectural riches, 
^9^4hem- Jhe great’ jf ji(tle : knbwn New- 


sion to treat it as social history, and to limit its 
illustrations to forty-five. The sections on sta- 
tions of mainly illustrated buildings become 
affected as a result. Nearly a quarter of the 
book is given over to h round-the-world survey 
of station architecture, with particular em- 
phasis on countries which have previously re- 
ceived little coverage, especially India, Austra- 
lia and the countries of South America. The 
survey is written with verve but the descrip- 
tions of mainly illustrated buildings become 
monotonous and at times frustrating; it is argu- 
able that, in view of the constraints, it would 
have been better to have reduced this section 
and given more space to other aspects. The 
book would have had more weight if it had 
included some detailed case-studies, such as 
gave such interest to J. R. Kelett’s Railways 
and Viciorinn Cities. There is little back-up to 
the authors' statement that country stations in 
North America and the British Isles functioned 
as social centres. The influence of city termi- 
nuses on their surroundings is dealt with in a 
couple of paragraphs. The authors comment 
on the fact that, unlike most city stations, 
Grand Central Station in New York and Cen- 


tral Station in Tokyo have created city-centres 
around them, with a resulting crop of sky- 
scrapers, but mnke no attempt to explain the 
reasons for this. 

It would have been interesting to have had 
more quotations from people who disliked sta- 
tions. Ruskin thought that “the rush of the 
arrival in the railway station” had destroyed 
the pleasures of travel. One suspects that the 
kind of reservations which many people have 
about air travel today were felt about rail travel 
in the nineteenth century. In a hundred years' 
time will airports have replaced stations as ob- 
jects of romantic nostalgia? They will have at 
least two factors to contend with. Owing to the 
ambience of air travel they are even more cut 
off from the everyday life of towns and cities 
than railway stations. And ns yet remarkably 
few airports have managed to find an 
architectural form which adds excitement, en- 
joyment and drama to travel. Apart from 
Charles de Gaulle and Dulles airports, what is 
there to set against the array of magnificent 
sheds and halls, or fantastic railway palaces, 
analysed with affection and understanding in 
The Railway Station? 


Do-go areas 


Andor Gomme 


C. E. B. BRETT 
Buildings of Belfast 
Second edition 

86pp, with 72 plates. Belfast: Friar's Bush 
Press. £12.95. 

0946872023 


bridge Lodge of 1827 at Wynnstay by C. R. 
Cockerell, worthy of Ledoux’s Paris gates; the 
tremendous ironwork screen at Leeswood Hall 
of cl726; and, perhaps more familiar, W. Eden 
Nesfield’s Golden Lodge at Kinmel Park of 
1868. A glance at the map will reveal why there 
is such high quality, for these counties march 
with Cheshire and Shropshire. They are 
Welsh, but London influences were never far 
away, though these naturally weaken as we 
progress into the more remote parts of 
Wales. " 

There is a pronounced difference between 
this volume and the present reviewer’s Lin- 
colnshire, published In 1964 after five years of 
preparation. In the quarter of a century that 
divides the two, modem architectural history, 
and in particular topographical description and 
enquiry, have been altered and enriched, so 
that, for example, Hubbard evocatively tje- 
: scribes Spiral Hall in order to establish a con- 
text for the remaining outbuildings; or com- 
ments upon the style of the Wyallesque Qtes- 
ford Lodge; Yet the one was demolished la 

1936 and the other lin the 1950s. Haslam in 
Powys was even bold enough to illustrate 
Loudon’s Garth, demolished in 1946, In con- 
trast to these newcomers, to architectural his- 
' t(?ry) pevsner hated describing anything that 

was not there. ' 

In the account of Chirk Castle, change is also 
apparent in the very just balance struck, be- 


TWenty years ago C. E. B. Brett puzzled some 
of his fellow-citizens and surprised outsiders by 
suggesting that Belfast was a city worth visiting 
for its architecture - “very individual . . . with 
a pronounced character all its own". His book 
went quickly out of print, and though a good 
deal of subsequent work - not only by Mr Brett 
himself, but very much of it sponsored by the 
Ulster Architectural Heritage Society, of 
which he has long been the tireless chairman or 
president - has confirmed the interest of the 
subject and filled in much detail. Building? of 
Belfast has not been superseded as a concise 
historical guide. Its reappearance, ia this 
revised second edition, is very welcome, 

It is a pity, though, that - presumably on 
grounds of economy - the only amendments 
allowed come in a few captions and a series of 
pithy footnotes which do no more than correct 
errors in the text and give up-to-date informa- 
tion on the fate of buildings discussed. Neither 
here nor in the lengthy new introduction does 
Brett add to his survey, even though by his own 


uccount there arc numbers of items that he 
feels should now be included; main text and 
illustrations remain unchanged from the first 
edition. Since, however. Alistair Rowan's 
Buildings of Ireland may be some time in 
reaching Belfast and the UAHS has only sur- 
veyed small areas of the city, there should have 
been a gazetteer, keyed in to a modern map, 
and a fuller bibliography. 

Brett reports that "a surprising number of 
the best buildings recorded in 1966 are still 
there". Perhaps it’s surprising that any are: his 
footnotes all too often tell the same story - 
"bombed’’, “vandalized", “demolished’*: the 
words are on every page. To an outsider dulled 
by the repeated stories of terrorist explosions, 
the most sobering discovery is of how much of 
the destruction of historic buildings has been 
planned or approved by the city itself, with (he 
result, among other things, that virtually all of 
Georgian Belfast has now been destroyed. It is 
a familial story; what is different is that con- 
servation has still hardly been heard of in 
Northern Ireland, and Belfast Is going on with 
the wholesale process which caused such havoc 
in Bristol, Newcastle, Glasgow, Leeds . . .but 
seems in these other cities to have now been 
abandoned - at le ast as a pri nciple of munici pal 
planning. Happily even Belfast has an occa- 
sional three-star restoration for Mr Brett to 
report: his new edition may be just in time to 
forestall Ihe final obliteration of that 
individuality which was still so evident In 1966. 


tween describing the pre-1700 work and the 
later contributions of Pugin and Crace, Sir 
Arthur Biomfield, and Lord Howard de Wal- 
den’s architects, Ingram and Brown after 1911. 
Hubbard pays great attention to the 
architecture of the period 1880 to 1920. and all 
this is a reminder of the broadening of out 
interests. Elsewhere there is ample evidence 
for a curiosity in landed families. (Pevsner 
would describe quite large houses without ever 
mentioning who they were built for.) Two 
houses outside Mold are very special: Rhual, 
built in 1634 for Evan Edward, whose fore- 
bears went back beyond recorded history, and 
whose descendants arc still there; and Gwy- 
aaney of 1603, owned by the Davics-Cooke 
family.; Yet in both cases there are surprising 
links with sophisticated London. Stephen 
Switzer was advising on the gardens of 
Rhunl in 1739; and at Gwysaney, because 
the family married into the Sykoses of 
Sledmere, J. L. Pearson enlarged the house 
in 1863. 

The mention of Switzer suggests another 
new influence in these post-Pevsner volumes: 
the growth of garden history; Hubbard tells us 
much, and performs a great sendee in mar- 
shalling the facts about the huge garden and 
park works at Wynnstay; though we still 
need to know more about the gardens of Llnn- 
gedwyn Hall, with extensive remains of a 
distinguished terraced and parterre layout; 


SwitzeT’s remarkable garden surviving at 
Leeswood Hall is the subject of a report (which 
I suspect Hubbard has not read) by David 
Jacques. Leeswood stays in the memory for 
the glorious White Gales of 1726, probably by 
Robert Bakewell. In the pattern and Intricacy 
of their wrought ironwork we see classicizing 
influences which contrast with Ihe baroque 
style of the great gates at Chirk Castle, made 
by the Davies Brothers from 1712, As the ori- 
ginal position of these gates seems subject to 
some dispute, it is worth pointing out that they 
are clearly shown dividing the parterre an Ihe 
north front of the castle into two in Peter 
Tilleman's painting dated 1720 or 1726. In- 
cidentally. although the “prodigous GAR- 
DENS*' of cl 660 at Llancrch hnve given wny to 
landscape, their ghostly skeleton is still be- 
neath the grass. 

Hubbard is a historian whose speciality is 
Victorian and Edwardian architecture. He has 
long been a distinguished activist in the Victo- 
rian Society, and his scholarship shines forth in 
this volume, for instance in his account of Nes- 
field’s Kinmel Park, and of Bodrhyddan. Both 
houses me work of London quality, and Kin- 
■nej is of European significance, Hubbard also 
devotes two-and-a-half pages to the as- 
tonishing Gwrch Castle, surely one of the most 
amazing of all early Victorian castles, spread 
theatrically across its hillside like a gigantic 
folly. 
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Paid on all sides 


Donal B. Cruise O’Brien 

NICHOLAS HARMAN 

BwanaSlokcsl and his African Cnnquests 

24flpp. Cape. £12.95. 

<1224019988 


Charles Stokes ( 1852-94), an Irish adventurer 
in Africa at the time of the Scramble, is ^ 
given greater honour in Bwana Stakes! and his ar 
African Conquests than ever he received from 
white men in his lifetime. In Africa from 1878 q 
onwards, initially ns a lay missionary with the |fJ 
Church Missionary Society in Bugandn, he ^ 
aroused European censure ns he fitted com- j a| 
fortabiy into un African style of life. Dressed in 
a long Arab rohe, surrounded by African re- an 
tainers and collaborators, he ended his 
missionary career with his (second) marriage m| 
to a pagan Africnn woman. His wife Limi Q f 
appears to hnve been devoted to him until his 
death despite his notorious infidelities, and _ 
their daughter was the object of n proper pater- L 

nal devotion. All nf this amounted to n "lower- A 

ing uf standards" in European eyes, but to 

Stakes himself it wns n happy family life. 

"Retired to trade" as a result of his uu accept- 
able marriage, Stokes became a particularly ~ 
effective organizer nf long-distance overland 
commerce, from the East African coast to the tr 
kingdom of Bugandn. Ivory wus the export ^ 
commodity, carried to the ci^ast in columns of 
more than a thousand men, and it wns paid for 
in barter with European guns. The Kahoka of ~ 5, 
Buga ml a needed guns, among other reasons to 
fend off the encroaching white men, so that the 
terms of Stokes's exchange were bound to fuel 
criticism nf him from the coast. Gt 

Family life and commerce were for a time wli 
happily combined, as Stokes had an entrdc to pa, 
African society through his wife's relations: in H< 
his defiant words she wns "a person of position a i 
in her own part of the country", related to the Pa 
chiefs of the Wanyamcsi. These were the peo- do 
pie who supplied the porters for Stok es's cara- Pa 

vans: with their help his business prospered, as ar; 

he became “the most experienced of the East as 
African safari leaders". The doom of this ap 
trade, and of Stokes, came with the imposition co 
of European government in Africa. to 

The drawing of arbitrary frontiers across the Hi 
African landscape, with customs posts and th 
bureaucracy soon to follow, was bound to be Ti 
very bad news for a businessman-adventurer w< 
like Stokes. The rapacity and arrogance of the th 
European conquest of Africa are well known, ex 
and Nicholas Harman wisely does not linger on isl 

them. European greed was also commonly ce 
based on a misapprehension as to Africa's re- er 
sources. The Marquess of Salisbury and Prince inj 

Otto von Bismarck might share an aristocratic Pr 

Indian wrestling 


scepticism about the value of the colonial en- 
terprise. but the pressure of mass opinion was 
too strong. In Bismarck’s words (1884), "This 
whole colonics business is completely bogus, 
but we need to win the elections." It is hard to 
find a neater encapsulation of the relation be- 
tween imperialism and muss democracy. 

The makers of European conquest whose 
paths crossed with Stokes's evasive trajectories 
included dangerous men indeed. Stokes is 
identified as “flitting posthumously, obscure 
and unnamed, across the nightmare landscape 
of Joseph Conrad's Heart of Darkness". 
Cameo portraits of some of the conquerors arc 
included: notably of the "cranky" Captain 
Lugard, with his "special talents for public re- 
lations and violence’’; and of Dr Carl Peters, 
propagandist of racialism in Germany. Lugard 
and Peters were representatives of the two 
greut powers of the period: in dealing with such 
men, poor Stokes was getting dangerously out 
of his depth. 


Stokes, being a businessman, saw no reason 
not to offer his services to several clients at 
once: if the customers should be bitterly at 
odds, this was not really his affair. Thus at the 
same time he was collecting chiefs' signatures 
for the "treaties" of both the German and the 
British governments, while also buying and 
transporting guns for Kabaka Mwanga- a man 
bent on resisting both these European incur- 
sors in their "evangelical” claims on his king- 
dom, who knew the white men to be “well- 
armed liars" and needed at least to be armed 
against them. 

His business career probably could not have 
long survived the pressures of such politics, but 
the circumstances of Stokes’s death were ugly 
and fortuitous - he was lynched on the orders 
of a drunken Belgian officer in the sinister 
Semliki valley, a no man's land where there 
were elephants still in large numbers, and the 
meeting-place of the rival territorial ambitions 
of Germany, Belgium and Britain. Stokes had 


Pacific overtures 


Kaori O’Connor 

PAUL DC DF.CKKER (Editor) 

The Aggressions of the French at Tahiti and 
Other Islands of the Pacific by George 
Pritchard Her Britannic Majesty's Consul 
1837-1844 

253pp. Oxford University Press. £35. 
0196479940 


George Pritchard wns a colourful character 
who might have stepped straight from the 
pages of Herman Melville's Typee or Omoo. 
He was the kind of man Melville loved to hate, 
a missionary-politician who had come to the 
Pacific islands to do good, and had ended by 
doing well. Within twelve years of arriving in 
Papeete as a minister of the London Mission- 
ary Society, Pritchard had established himself 
as a leading merchant of the town, had been 
appointed British Consul and had become the 
confidant, political adviser and spiritual men- 
tor of the young Queen of Tahiti, Pomare IV. 
He wbs himself responsible for first drawing 
the unwelcome attentions of the French to 
Tahiti - at a time when France and England 
were contesting for mastery of the Pacific - 
through his ili-judged advice to the Queen to 
expel two Roman Catholic priests from the 
islands in 1837; and hi 8 subsequent actions led 
certain of his contemporaries and some mod- 
ern historians to hold him to blame for deliver- 
ing the islands into the hands of the enemy. But 
Pritchard has had as many partisans as critics. 


John Ure 

PETER KING 

The Viceroy's Fall: How Kitchener destroyed 
Curzon 

310pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 
0283993)38 


George Nathaniel Curzon, 1st Marquess Cur- 
ion of Kedleston, was endowed with truly re- 
markable gifts of character, industry, intellect 
and personal distinction; yet lie also harboured 
within himself those characteristics which were 
ip. pnjve the seeds of his owb destruction - 
arrogance, insensitivity to his p fleet on others 
dnd tenacity to the point of cussedness. 

, Peter King's theme. in :Tfit Viceroy's Fall 
is the celebrated ■ confrontation between 
Curzoii, as Viceroy of I tulip, and Kitchener, os 
COintnander->ta«Ch|ef of, the nfmy there, about 
tjie role of the tylljpiry Member of the Vicer- 
oy's Council 7- ihe Secretary of State for War, 
hs it were, jn (he: Government of India. On the 
ftcpof lL thls may seim a petty theme for such 
"pjKiWer struggle between two.TI tans. But each 
saw it as something fundamental. Curzon 
W* ajw abolition pr serious dimin(i- 
Uon of the- rolq or (he Military Member would 
Mlhiberirilian restraints on the ajniy 


and would thus transgress a basic constitu- 
tional principle. Kitchener, for. his part, 
thought that "dual control” of the army ham- 
pered the C-in-G's capacity to weld it into an 
effective fighting machine. Both entrenched 
themselves in their positions. 

But the fascination of the quarrel lies npt in 
Us substance but in the personality of the two 
mep and the means that they employed to 
achieve their ends. Curzon - the aloof aristo- 
crat -was, in fact, a reforming and progressive 
administrator. His fatal shortcoming was that 
he antagonized- so many of -those whose sup- 
port might have helped him in his trial of 
strength with the C-in-C: the maharajas re- 
sented his lecturing theni on the amount of 
lime that they spent at the. races pr at Mpnte 
Carlo; ihe government officials resented his 
insistence font they should wear knee-breeches 
at functions and "not take refuge in the irregu- 
lar trouser"; the Weil-connected officers of the 
9th Lancers resented his exemplary punish- 
ment of their whole regiment because they hod 
failed to bring (he murderers gf two Indians to 
justice; the University resented his implying in 
a speech, to its members that ihe ideal of truth 
whs a, Western conception j the press resented 
his refusal to talk to them; and -above all - the 
Cabinet in London resented his stubhomjiess. 
When (he showdown came,' despite, the hon- 
purable hat lire bl. his conduct, 'there Were too 
f 0 Vf. 'fty* j y ere jrep^recl to ciobaitle for him. 

t ■j.-v.*-: i\Tv. ■ 


He was clearly a man of exceptional abilities, 
and remains one of the most interesting and 
controversial figures in the Tahitian imbroglio. 
The Aggressions of the French at Tahiti and 
Other Islands of the Pacific is an edition of a 
recently discovered manuscript, written on the 
high seas after Pritchard's summary expulsion 
from Tahiti by the French in 1844, and one 
turns to it with expectations of new and de- 
tailed revelations, personal insights, even of a 
cracking good yarn. 

Hie book sadly proves a disappointment in 
every respect. Had it been published on his 
return to England as Pritchard hoped, it would 
have appeared as a political pamphlet, for it is a 
polemic rather than a narrative personal 
account of his adventures, and is delivered very 
much in the manner of a sermon. Pritchard’s 
purpose in writing it was to offer the British 
public a summary account of events in Tahiti 
that led up to and followed the proclamation of 
a French protectorate there In 1842, to defend 
his own actions and those of British missionar- 
ies and naval officers, but above all to arouse 
general sympathy for Queen Pomare in hopes 
that a public outcry would impel the Foreign 
Office to take steps to disestablish the new 
provisional government. Pritchard puts his 
case persuasively, but sticks doggedly to gener- 
alities. As he presents them, events in Tahiti 
are little more than the familiar fixture of Eng- 
land v France, Protestantism v Catholicism, 
played out beneath the palm-trees. The indi- 
genous culture of Tahiti and the complexities 
of its recent history intrude not at all, and 
although his account is highly partisan it is also 


In contrast, there was nothing honourable 
about the conduct of Kitchener. King enumer- 
ates his lobbying, his lies and his distortions, 
and relates that' while Kitchener resorted to 
codes and private networks to get his slanders 
on Curzon back to London, Curzon - when 
offered a sight of the incriminating correspond- 
ence - declined to read another man's letters. 
So ndt only did Curzon’s failings contribute to 
his fall, his virtues did too; the tragedy which in 
1905 brought Curzon home to (be political 
wilderness, while leaving Kitchener in com- 
mand in India, was as inevitable as it was 
complete. 

King is justifiably hard on Kitchener. He has 
used new evidence, particularly Kitchener’s 
correspondence with Marker (his “spy" in 
London), to show up the former's scheming 
nature in sharper silhouette than has been 
done previously. Only when the author 
attempts to attribute the fiasco of the Meso- 
potamian campaign of 1915-16 to Kitchener’s 
maladministration in India a decade before, 
does he somewhat overreach himself; the ex- 
ternal eventuality for which Kitchener was pre- 
. paring his army was invasion from the north by 
Russia, not intervention in . the Middle l2ast 
against Turkey. But (his is a good tale well told; 

1 h'deseryea |o bqread by those many who have 1 
■ a ' general Interest in India and in the heyday, 
of r efopjre, ;.as: \Vell - qsJ by; students . of ' the 
rh aehjption«j of hq peri al govet^ment: 1 : ' 


hoped that this would be his last expedition 
after which he could return to Ireland and set 
up his family in style. Instead, his ivory was 
stolen, his agent killed and eaten by African 
raiders, and then he was hanged from a tree by 
the Belgians (in a Foreign Office minute, “fo, 
all the world as if he were a native"). 

Nobody is likely to put up a statue to Stokes 
and his ghost might well be pleased with this 
biography: though the title is unnecessarily 
coy, and some reflections on the frontiers of 
Africa are dispensable - such as, “Europe’s 
needless strength was the father of Africa’s 
present weakness”. But it is a story well told, 
and well worth telling: an imaginative choice of 
subject has been richly rewarded; and the task 
does indeed bear on much later developments: 
there must be many a long-distance trader 
(perhaps operating through the pious annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca, forging travel docu- 
ments and bribing customs agents) who would 
recognize a cousin in Charles Stokes. 


strangely impersonal: we learn nothing of 
Pritchard the man. Although the text has never 
been published before in its entirety, parts of ii 
were used by Pritchard's son William in hi* 
own reminiscences, the documents cited have 
appeared elsewhere and the events described 
are recounted more fully in other contempor- 
ary sources. Whatever their pedigree, not all 
long-lost manuscripts merit publication out- 
side the scholarly journals and, given its short- 
comings, Pritchard's was at best a borderline 
case. 

Paul De Deckker has supplemented (he 
manuscript with his own detailed footnotes, 
with the declared aim of supplying an objediv- 
ity that the text lacks. His research has ben 
extensive, and the background information 
he provides fleshes out the bare bones d 
Pritchard's account substantially. Objectivity, 
however, is another matter. De Deckker him- 
self discovered the Pritchard manuscript while 
researching for his yet-unpublished biography 
of the Belgian adventurer Jacques-Antoine 
Moerenhout, who was French Consul at Tabid 
and did much to facilitate France’s forcible 
annexation of the islands. Pritchard and 
Moerenhout were bitter enemies, and what 
ended as a confrontation of nations began M» 
violent clash of personalities. Perhaps uncon- 
sciously, De Deckker very much take! 
Moerenhout’s side, and although he begins by 
struggling to remain Impartial, he ends by 
arguing Moerenhout’s case against Pritchard 
and France’s case against England. Inevitably, 
the factual value of the footnotes suffers as pc 
Deckker succumbs to his personal bias, which 
so overwhelms him that he concludes the book 
with an epilogue which omits the facts -essen* 
tial to an objective assessment of Pritchard - 
that his expulsion from Tahiti caused an outcry 
in the House of Commons, and brought Enf 
land and France to the brink of war. By th* 
end, one has learnt much about Mperenhoot 
but remains little the wiser about Pritchard. 

This is a well-designed and handsomely pro- 
duced book, with footnotes placed helpfully »* 
the bottom of the relevant pages. There isan 
extensive bibliography that Is particularly good 
on French sources, and the text is _ enlivened 
with excellent illustrations, including sever*! 
by- Moerenhout. If the definitive, balance 
study of George Pritchard in Tahiti has yet W 
be written, The Aggressions of the French d 
Tahiti is still a stimulating and useful contnbU' 
tion to the field, and one whose relevance 
confined to the past. A striking aspect 
Tahitian affair is the curious behaviour of 0°^ 
English and French naval; officers who.. J 
Arriving in the islands, threw their training^ 
the trade winds arid, began; to disregard tnra 
orders, to exceed their authority, to cornu!* 
personal feelings with foreign policy .*• 
generally to act in a high-handed manner, uj 
Deokker calls this the "sea change" ands«s 1 
as an exclusively nineteenth-century pM®* 
omenon, explained by the heady bHWJT 
Pacific had on Europeans j who, tiberated&ow 
their own social context and treated W. . ■ 
islanders as superior beingS, began to 

like conquerors. In view of tweritieth'Cennuy 

nuclear activities \n foe Pacific, one fen 
-Sadly that nothing jTmch.has, changed- 
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In search of social security 


Davi d Cannadine 

J.M. BOURNE 

Patronage and Society In Nineteenth-Century 
England 

198pp. Arnold. £28. 

0713164840 

The kiss of death for any historical subject is to 
describe it as an important but neglected topic, 
since the second adjective so devastatingly be- 
lies the first. Yet in the case of the history of 
patronage, this description is entirely apt. For 
patronage is like sex: it has always been with 
us, and it makes the world go round; but it is 
not spoken of in polite and self-aware society; 
and it is most fittingly practised between con- 
senting adults in private. 

But while the history of aex has come out and 
taken off, the history of patronage still lingers 
coyly in the closet. Indeed, until very recently, 
it was generally supposed that it had ceased to 
be a subject of historical significance in Britain 
some time in the early nineteenth century. 
England may have been riddled with jobbery 
and corruption from Thomas Cromwell to the 
Hanoverians, but thereafter - so the argument 
ran -it was gradually but inexorably reformed 
away in the aftermath of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the extension of the franchise, and a 
new meritocracy was ushered in, which 
reached its apogee with the triumph of such 
compulsive competitors and self-made para- 
gons as Wilson, Heath and Thatcher. 

Yet as J. M. Bourne points out in the conclu- 
sion to his pioneering, important and excel- 
lently written book, this view now seems too 
cosy to convince. For as the Butskellite Wel- 
fare State recedes into historical perspective, it 
no longer looks quite so virtuous and dis- 
interested as it once did. Instead of appearing 
as the summation of rationality, improvement 
and meritocracy, its nationalized industries, its 
royal commissions and its honours lists now 
seem more like a new edition of Old Corrup- 
tion. In the 1960s, even a junior minister dis- 
posed of more patronage than Sir Robert Wal- 


pole in his prime. In the age of Dr Beeching, 
the gravy trains still ran on time and in abund- 
ance. 

Indeed , one reason why government patron- 
age was resuscitated so easily in the aftermath 
of the Second World War was that it had never 
really died. Of course it is true, as Bourne 
points out in the first part of his book, that the 
political patronage of the crown was dimi- 
nished, and that the number of parliamentary 
placemen and sinecure holders was much re- 
duced, between the 1780s and the 1830s. But 
this was offset by the massive increase in the 
number of salaried government officials em- 
ployed, which more than trebled from the 
1780s to the 1880s, some in the armed services, 
some in imperial administration, and many as 
Benthamite bureaucrats. And for most of the 
century, most of these officials were appointed 
by patronage and recruited from a limited so- 
cial group: such measures as the Northcote- 
Trevelyan reforms, the abolition of purchase 
in the army, and the advent of open competi- 
tion, were delayed in their impact and limited 
in their results. 

All this is well enough known. As is the fact 
that most of the people who dispensed the 


patronage - whether as private persons or as 
public office holders - came from the upper 
classes, augmented by those captains of indus- 
try with large labour forces, and Queen Vic- 
toria herself, whose jealousy of military and 
ecclesiastical patronage was proverbial. More 
originally. Bourne contends that the main be- 
neficiaries of this system were not - as is com- 
monly supposed - the aristocracy and the gen- 
try, but that large, non-industrial segment of 
the middle classes that inhabited so much of 
London, the provincial spas like Bath and 
Brighton, and the Trollopian world of the 
cathedral close. In the uncertain circumstances 
of the time, when bereavement and bank- 
ruptcy were real and dire dangers, they saw in 
government employment the one sure way of 
obtaining security commensurate with their 
status. 

In his final section. Bourne considers this 
patronage system in the broader context of 
nineteenth-century British society, and here 
again, his conclusions are novel. He points out 
how the middle classes were divided; between 
the non-industrial beneficiaries of patronage, 
and the provincial, entrepreneurial opponents 
of the system, who saw it as the negution of 
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“ The Gate of the Old English Gentleman” by Robert Seymour: reproduced from the section " Christmas " in The 
Customs and Ceremonies of Britain: An encyclopaedia of living traditions by Charles Kightly (248pp. Thames 
and Hudson. £12.50. 0500250960). 


The rise of politeness 


self-help. He shows how patronage was util- 
ized by political leaders to stabilize party affil- 
iation in the Commons, and to assimilate and 
reward constituency associations. Above all, 
he argues that patronage provided a remark- 
ably efficient system of recruitment and admi- 
nistration: it allowed for talent-spotting and for 
head-hunting; it brought in new men in a way 
not achieved Hgain until the Second World 
War; and the efficiency and competence of the 
armed services and the home and overseas 
administration were much greater than is 
usually allowed. ” 

In short, considering the limited institutional 
means available for identifying and recruiting 
the personnel of government for most of the 
nineteenth century, it is Bourne's contention 
that the patronage system was not only enti rely 
appropriate, but was also arguably the best 
possible in that small-scale, face-to-face, pre- 
industrial society which so much of Britain re- 
mained until the late 1870s. And, significantly, 
when this intimate world broke down, the sys- 
tem adjusted very rapidly and very efficiently, 
with the new public schools, the reformed uni- 
versities and open competition perpetuating 
the ethos of the old system in the changed 
conditions of a mass society, n collectivist state, 
and a world-wide empire. 

This Is nt once a slim yet seminal work, which 
brings together n great deal of secondary ma- 
terial, but presents it in a new and highly ori- 
ginal way. Inevitably, there arc gaps. There is 
very little on the Celtic fringe, and no real 
explanation of how government patronage 
helped to assimilate the elites of Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales into a Greater Britain. In con- 
centrating so much on the middle classes, 
Bourne gives insufficient attention to the petty 
bourgeois shopocracy of the provincial towns, 
who sought minor jobs in locnl government, 
the customs and excise, the post office and the 
dockyards. And we do not hear enough about 
the aristocracy, especially in the later pari of 
the nineteenth century, when they queued for 
government offices to augment their dwindling 
rentals. Like all stimulating books, this makes 
us want to know more, (n the language of the 
subject, it is a very good job Indeed. 


Mark Goldie . 

J.G.A.POCOCK 

Virtue, Commerce, and History: Essays on 
political thought and history, chiefly in the 
eighteenth century 

321pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0521257018 


This collection of essays provides a cadenza to 
J- G. A.. Pocock’s grand theme of the past 
twenty years. Where earlier historians took 
jurisprudence to be at the heart of the history 
°f political theory, he has resolutely focused 
our attention upon a quite other, but no less 
pervasive, language of politics, that of civic 
humanism or classical republicanism. In his 
story It is the .vocabulary of civility, virtue, 
comlptioh, self-rule and the res publlca, rather 
than: that of law, rights, nature, contract and 
Sovereignty, that takes precedence, And 
whereas It was the Roman lawyers and the 
canonists who wete foe preceptors of foe juris- 
prudential tradition, it was Cicero, Plutarch 
and Polybius who inspired the Whig revivers of 
. the Ancient polls. Fpr a century and a half after 
the Civil Warit was the idyll of the Roman 
gentleman that governed political imagination, 
* .man whose landed economic Independence 
guaranteed his incorruptibility and whose right 
to ba^r arms was his cynosure of citizenship. 

. The talk of thd coffee-houses was of.Ciftdn- 
J*tu> and Sejanus, Cato and Catalina, and Sir 
Robert Walpole's mogt'challenging task was to 
Jure; Info the Cabinet that recalcitrant 
backbencher i Tacitus, the model of country 

• "rtqes. 2" , j; 

. T° .discover qut forebears engaged In a 
Ntherip unsiispectecl conversation is a remark- 
. able, case of how: constrained perceptions of 

• can be. No less remarkable is. the 
m jury doiie tb our. conception of, what the 

'. Conical twits are. The keiystoiies Of the 


Pocockian canon are the MachiaveUi of the 
Discourses and the Oceana of James Harring- 
ton. The Macbiavelli of the Prince is now 
almost marginalized, while Locke, once pre- 
sumed the presiding genius of eighteenth- 
century British thought, is, in Pocock’s words, 
“at present moving along a remote orbit”. In- 
deed a peculiar thing about the Antique idiom, 
and a crucial reason for its former invisibility, is 
that the British greats were either tangential 
to, or sceptical about, that idiom. The ruthless- 
ly juridical Hobbes “talks past" the humanist 
Harrington, whilst Hume and Adam Smith 
were critics of the flaccid sentimentality of 
"Country” political journalism. Tire long love- 
affair with Roman virtue was finally and rapid- 
ly killed off by horror at the toga’d despotism 
of the French Revolution, and by Bentham’s 
and Ricardo’s complete abandonment of 
humanist vocabularies. 

Some will wonder whether the civic human- 
ist theme threatens to become too voracious. It 
Is now de rlgueur for students to hook into it 
every passing , author. There are costs. 
Pocock's exclusive concentration on Wbiggism 
after Harrington occludes the tough, absolutist 
Tory jurisprudence of the Restoration and af- 
ter: not all Hanoverian Tories were Boling- 
brokian republicans. The natural law tradition, 
with its admiration for Grotius and Pufeodorf, 
richly developing from Gershom Carmichael 
to Smith, falls from sight. Augustanism - foe 
imperial theme in its classical (often Horntian) 
guise - disappears, because political classicism 
Is equated with republicanism. The rivulets of 
Platonism, scholasticism and Gptliicism are 

neglected. '' 

None the less, I don’t believe the Pocockian 
aegis has yet .exhausted its fruitfulness. For 
some time scholars have explored the constitu- 
tionalist legacies of the ancienU: the doctrine 
of the harmonious triadic balance of monar- 
chy, aristocracy and democracy, aiuLthe de-. 
bates about imjitias and standing armies. One 
can detect now a turn of scholarship, towards 
. the ethos of classicism, “Spirit", “politeness”, 


“conversation", “manners", the antinomy of 
virtue and corruption, Ihe intimate fabric of 
civility, and its largely Stoic inspiration - it Is 
this “politics of culture" which we shall hear 
about in (he coming years, from students of 
both Renaissance and Enlightenment human- 
ism. Cicero’s De Officlls and Seneca's De Be- 
neficlls will turn out to have- been key texts. 
These themes will bring the older canon back 
from its distant orbit. Pufendorf , although con- 
ventionally assigned to the natural law tradi- 
tion, integrated Stoic ethics into his jurispru- 
dence and began to elaborate a conjectural 
history of sociality. Locke, famous for a work 
of jurisprudence, hoped to build a Stoic moral 
theory, and earnestly recommended Pufendorf 
and De Officils, His pupil, the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury, became "the Whig Erasmus and 
the Whig Montaigne". These themes also 
allow connection with the Enlightenment’s in- 
vestigation of the origins of language, and its 
sensitivity to that paradigm case of relations 
which may be civil or corrupt, the conversation : 
of the sexes. In Naples the republican polemi- 
cist Paulo Dona attacked Habsburg imperial- 
ism by showing, irtler alia, that the barbarous 
ethic of machismo had displaced the civil con- 
versation of. the sexes. 

Much of this will be done by others: Pocock, 
with his characteristically synoptic eye for the 
scholarly landscape, charts some of these pos- 
sibilities, but his own chief concern here is with 
Whig, conceptualizations of commerce, nnd 
property, He becomes polemical when he be- 
rates Marxists, romantic Tories, and economic 
libertarians for having reduced seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century political thought to a ' 
one-dimensional story of foe rise of economic 
man, “possessive individualism” and “market 
ideology". In Capital Marx identified political 
economy too much with Ricardo's dismal sci- 
ence rather than with the humanism of the 
Scottish .Enlightenment. Conservatives like 
Coleridge convicted the Whig oligarchy of ' 
screwing down upon Britain the dehumanized 
utilitarian commercialism they thought they 


saw in Bacon and Locke. Modern scholars, the 
argument goes, are consequently oblivious to 
the complex Hanoverian debBte about com- 
merce, and .to the sheer embarrassment it 
evinced concerning the moral damage done by 
the rise of mobile wealth and public credit. The 
dialogue between antiquity and commerce, 
agrarian virtue and moneyed corruption, is the 
core of Pocock's present account. It is against 
this background (hat Hume, Burke and Smith 
are understood. The reply of the moderns lay 
in their historicism, in showing that Antiquity 
had no prescriptive force because of the 
structural historical changes which constitute 
the commercial system, and which generate 
new systems of manners. Commerce civilizes, 
and the manners of the moneyed are more 
gentle than the barbarism of Sparta a nd Rome. 

One aspect of the civility which preoccupied 
the eighteenth century was religion. Pocock 
touches on the notion that “politeness” was 
designed to displace the “prophetic", on 
Hume's "sociology of superstition", and on 
Tucker's, notion that Locke’s dangerous civil ■ 
philosophy was built upon indignation at reli- 
gious persecution. But sometimes he slips into 
the now increasingly untenable assumption 
that Enlightenment classicism was necessarily 
' a post-Christian secularism. That there is little 
religion In Pocock’s book is untrue to the eight- 
eenth century, but also untrue to Pocock's earl- 
ier work: for instance, his brilliant essays on 
Hobbes’s eschatology and on Harrington’s re- 
ligion. The endeavours in Enlightenment Bri- 
tain to.construct a civil religion, a Stoic Christ- 
ianity, in retort to “enthusiasm” and “priest- 
craft" Is a large topic hardly yet addressed. ■ 
Harrington was insistent that Moses wns as 
great a lawgiver as Numa Pompilius, and that 
St Paul was a Roman citizen. We may expect 
something on these topics from Pocock him- 
self, for his major current project is a book on 
Gibbon. And to explain Gibbon we need to 
- know that the coffee-houses chattered not only 
about Cato and Catallne, but also about Anus 
and Athanasius. 
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David Robinson 

HARRY M. (iEUULD (Edi lor) 

Charlie Chaplin's Own SJory 
1 75pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $20. 

0253 1 1179 X 


HarryM. Geduld has in the past made valuable 
contributions to Him scholarship. Now, how- 
ever, he renders some what equivocal service in 
putting back into circulation after seventy 
years a flagrnnt autobiographical fake. Charlie 
Chaplin’s Own Story was published in the au- 
tumn of 1916 by the American firm of Bobbs 
Merrill, but was rapidly withdrawn as a result 
of an Injunction brought by Chaplin. Very few 
copies had been circulnted, and the original 
edition is now a great rarity. 

The book was the work of Rose Wilder Lone 
(18H7-1968), who was a remarkable character 
in her own right. Her early experiences ns the 
child of n family of struggling homesteaders in 
Dakota Territory are commemorated in lire 
classic “Little House" books for children, writ- 
ten by her mother [.aura Ingalls Wilder and 
currently enjoying new life through television. 
Subsequently Mrs l.nnc carved out n long 
career for herself as a journalist and writer: at 
thengcuf seventy-eight she went to Vietnumns 
n war correspondent. 

I lalf n century curlier, in the spring of 1915, 


she visited the Essanay Studios at Niles, 
California, to interview the new comedy star, 
Charlie Chaplin. Out of the interview Mrs 
Lane wrote a series of articles for the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. Subsequently, Bobbs Merrill 
was persuaded to publish a greatly augmented 
version of Mrs Lane's manuscript in the form 
of a 258-page book. 

The authentic material derived from the 
original interview was built up with lurid inci- 
dents, apparently inspired variously by 
novelettes and Oliver Twist. The story was up- 
dated to February 1916 and Chaplin's much- 
publicizcd contract with the Mutual Film Com- 
pany; and though it was almost a year before 
that when Mrs Lane had met and spoken to 
him, the narrative (now seemingly cobbled 
together from news reports) continues in the 
first person und with detailed and circumstan- 
tial conversations. Mrs Lane seems to have 
been unconscious of any great mendacity in 
calling the book Charlie Chaplin's Own Story. 
Her other books, after all, included Henry 
Ford's Own Story: How a farmer boy rose to the 
power that goes with many millions, yet never 
lost touch with humanity. 

Bobbs Merrill sent tho Chaplin publicity de- 
partment n telegram requesting photographs 
and casually mentioning that the book was in 
preparation. No one apparently took note of it, 
and Chuplin's first intimation of his “Own 
Story” was when he saw the published work in 
September 1916. He and his brother were out- 
raged. Both in general and in particulars the 


The solemn image 


Geoff Brown 

PETER HAMES 

The Czechoslovak New Wave 

322pp. U niversity of California Press. £29.75. 

0520048598 


How many of those millions who lapped up the 
opulent sound-track, the wigs, chandeliers, 
grimaces and guffaws of MiloS Forman's 
Amadeus could recall the ordinary faces and 
Ironic domestic comedy of the director’s earl- 
iest films, made some twenty years before? A 
small fraction, doubtless. For like most New 
Waves, the Czechoslovak Wave swelled dra- 
matically ia the public mind only to subside by 
the end of the 1960s into stagnant water with 
the occasional ripple. Russian, tanks entered 
Prague, DubCek fell and the state-owned Glen 
industry was drastically reorganized; films 
alive with experiment and criticism gave way to 
ones shrouded in caution and the resurrected 
spirit of Social Realism. . . 

Foreign appreciation of Czech films duly 
observed the same parabola. In the 1960s, 
Ctoch work Won festival exposure, commercial 
distribution, occasional foreign investment 
(Forman's The Fireman’s Ball ) and Oscars (77ie 
Shop on the High Street in 1966, Closely 
Observed Trains in 1968). Since the early 


ter, The Cinema Since 1968“ , picks up several 
threads from preceding sections. Films are 
assessed through separate clumps of descrip- 
tive paragraphs, painstaking interpretation 
and quotations from other authors. The 
writing style is dull but clear. 

As a historian of Czechoslovak cinema, 
Peter Haines battles heroically against various 
handicaps: several important films could never 
be rustled up for study, either here or in 
Czechoslovakia; the career coverage of some 
“First Wave" directors like Uher, Jasify and 
Ladislav Helge is inevitably stunted as a result. 
The author also lacks any reading knowledge 
of the Czech language. “I do not believe that 
this has proved a significant drawback in my 
interpretation of the films”, Hames bravely 
declares. “However”, he goes on, “the availa- 
bility of the works of Antonin Liehm, Josef 
Skvorecky, Jan Zalman, Jaroslav Bofiek, and 
others in translation does guard against any 
excessively subjective reaction." 

Without these works The Czechoslovak New 
Wave might never have been written, for 
Hames is much given to quotation. There 
are reasons, of course: unseen films must be 
treated somehow, and the thesis writer needs 
to demonstrate mastery of sources with chap- 
ter and verse. But Hames often demonstrates 
to. the point of absurdity. The reader anxious 
for a precise discussion of Jaromil JireS's Valer- 
ie and her Week of Wonders, for instance, must 


i QTiv ivoo). since ine cariy te ana ner wecK oj wonders, tor instance, must 

1970s, however, the exported articles have navigate the views of Josef Skvorecky from his 


been directors and technicians, rather than 
films. Forman, Ivan Passer and the camera- 
man, ; Miroslav OndfKek, established new 
careers in tho United States; others eventually 
found .work. -within Europe. .Those who re- 
mained, like Jiff Menzel, Karel Kachyfla and 
Vera Chylilovd, kept their heads down and 
made bucolic comedies and children's films - 
of their earlier work. 

The Czechoslovak New Wave lives on in 
Academia, however, and Peter Hames's book 
- the first major English study, following sever- 
al translated .accounts byCzech expatriates. - 
invoa(ieatos (ho phenomenon with all the detail 
and- solemnity one expects of a PhD thesis.. 
A fter some theoretica l ihroat-clearing, Peter 
Hames sketches the twentieth-century map of 
Cwpnwlovak culture and polities and investi- 
galei post-war director like Vojtfch Jasny, 
pral.Kachyfta and Stefan Uher, who were 
harbingers of thb New Wave. The I960? wave 
js.theii treated through $eclipnv on individual , 
■ « wider three umbrellas —“This • 


personal history , All the Bright Young Men and 
Women t a summary and quotation from a 1924 
article on the artistic movement, “Poetism”, by 
Karel Teige, the assessment of two literary 
critics' on the work of Vit£zs|av Nezval (whose 
' novel provided source! material), a further 
quotation from Karel Teige, a review snippet 
from the British Film Institute’s Monthly film 
Bulletin, and a swjft allusion to Andr6 Breton. 
It is like reading index cards. 

Such pages do the author injustice, folr he 
demonstrates elsewhere an impressive com- 
mand of his exotic .material. The cultural and 
political background Is ably presented, arid a 
useful spotlight shone on the individual 
figures, movements and events which coloured 
or nurtured the New Wave films, from the 
Devgtsil revolutionary movement and the 
formation of the Film Faculty, of the Academy 
of the Performing Arts (FAMU) of Prague to 
Alfred Raddle's theatrical, event, Latema 
Mdgtka , and the rehabilitation of Kafka fbl- 


book was wildly misleading. Chaplin's father - 
a rather pathetic man who had separated from 
his unfaithful wife and died a victim of drink at 
the age of thirty-seven - was represented as a 
sadistic, drunken brute. John William Jackson, 
an eminently respectable music-hall manager 
who had given the infant Chaplin his first stage 
engagement with the Eight Lancashire Lads, 
was represented as considerably worse than 
Wackford Squeers. Other public people were 
as recklessly abused. 

Chaplin instructed his lawyers to institute 
proceedings to prevent publication on the 
grounds that “it is not his autobiography, as the 
work is advertised, that it is purely a work of 
fiction, holding him to public ridicule and con- 
tempt, and that it reflects upon the memory of 
his late lamented father and is a libel on several 
men of excellent reputation". Bobbs Merrill, 
after a half-hearted fight, wisely withdrew the 
book. Poor Mrs Lane remained baffled by 
Chaplin's opposition: she wrote to him that she 
still thought it “a corking book . . . whose 
popular appeal is greater than that of a book 
any other hack writer is apt to write . . 

To be fair to Professor Geduld, he had prob- 
ably already written his introduction before the 
full story of this curious book had come to light 
- in the course of my own biographical resear- 
ches - in a forgotten file of papers in the Chap- 
lin archives at Vevey. Even so, he seems culp- 
ably gullible in the degree of trust he places in 
its authorship. Noting the extraordinary dis- 
crepancies between Charlie Chaplin's Own 


Story and the authentic My Autobiography 
written half a century later, he merely eon. 
eludes that Chaplin was an unreliable, untruth- 
ful and inconsistent autobiographer (which in 
my experience he was not, though he could be 
a selective one). 

Surprisingly, considering his declared low 
opinion of Chaplin's veracity, his own bio- 
graphical introduction is based on quite uncrit- 
ical acceptance of the Autobiography. His 
annotations make little effort to distinguish 
fact from fancy: it would have been a matter of 
minimal research to right many of the most 
evident errors of fact and chronology. Instead, 
Geduld exhorts the value of viewing the auto- 
biographies - spurious and authentic alike - as 
“pure fiction ... the fantasies of a great artist 
- self-imaginings that were more meaningful to 
their creator than the humdrum reality”. 

Is there any value at all in the text? Anyone 
familiar with Chaplin interviews of the period 
(he interviewed often and well in his early 
Hollywood days) will recognize passages which 
are undoubtedly authentic and probably faith- 
fully recorded from the original interview. 
Even some untruths may have come directly 
from Chaplin: at this time he was occasionally 
at pains to put reporters off any tracks which 
might lead them to disturb his wretched mad 
mother in her Peckham nursing home. It may 
be good in parts: but in the end, the areas 
between what is Chaplin's own story and what 
is pure fiction are so misty that we would prob- 
ably do better to discount and discard it all. 


In theory and in practice 


Richard Taylor 

S, M. EISENSTEIN 

On the Composition of the Short Fiction 
Scenario 

Translated by Alan Y. Upchurch 
61pp. Calcutta: Seagull Books. Rs25. 
0861320743 

ELsenstein 2: A premature celebration of 

Eisenstein’s centenary 

Edited by Jay Leyda 

58pp. Calcutta: Seagull Books. Rs45. 

0861321006 

Eisenstein 3: Eisenstein on Disney 
Edited by Jay Leyda 
52pp. Calcutta: Seagull Books. Rs45. 
0856471952 

JAY LEYDA and ZINA VOYNOW 
Eisenstein at Work 
161pp. Methuen. £17.95. 

0413534707 
SERGEI EISENSTEIN 
Unmoral Memories: An autobiography 
Translated by Herbert Marshall 
292pp. Peter Owen. £20. 

0720606500 

In 1911, in his “First Letter on 11168116”, 
Leonid Andreyev predicted that “the miracu- - 
lous Kinemo” would one day produce a “Cine- 
ma Shakespeare” who would “deepen and 
broaden action to such an extent” that film 
would “become as expressive as speech”. If 
any one person can lay claim to the mantle of 
"Cinema Shakespeare” it must be Sergei 
Eisenstein. But in a way he was to cinema even 
more than Shakespeare was to drama. He was 
not only a practitioner of the art but also its 
major theorist - its Brecht, its Stanislavsky and 
its Meyerhold. 

Nobody has done more to bring Eisenstein’s 
theoretical writings to the Ehglish-speaking 
audience than Jay- Leyda. It was Leyda who 
was responsible in 1942 for the publication in 
English of The Film Sense, Eisenstein’s first 
book, which appeared fourteen years before 
the first edition of his writings was published in 
the Soviet Union; Four of the five books re- 
viewed here result from Leyda’s labours. The 
most important is undoubtedly Eisenstein at 
Work, which, Us Ted Perry points out in his' 
highly enthusiastic introduction, “reveals the 
complicated interaction between the various' 
components of -Elsenstein'a career, eaoh .part 
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archives of the Eisenstein collections in Mos- 
cow and New York. It brings together both 
finished films like October and unfinished pro- 
jects like Ferghana Canal ; it encompasses both 
cinema and theatre work, from the Proletkull 
version of Ostrovsky’s Enough Simplicity for 
Every Wise Man in 1923 to Eisenstein’s pro- 
duction of Die Walk&re in 1940 and it includes a 
partial translation of at least one important 
theoretical work, “The Montage of Film 
Attractions”, 1924. All this is richly illustrated 
with an extraordinary array of photographs 
and Eisenstein’s own sketches and drawings 
and effectively conveys the breadth of his in- 
terests and talents-only his sense of humour is 
missing. 

The Calcutta series aims to present Eisen- 
stein’s less-known writings and has now 
reached its third volume. The First volume con- 
tained Eisenstein’s lecture to Soviet film- 
makers after the German attack in June 1941; 
in it he outlined proposals for the “Fighting 
Film Album" series which played such a cen- 
tral part in Soviet cinema’s contribution to the 
Great Patriotic War effort. The second volume 
is principally composed of correspondence, the 
most valuable letters being those exchanged at 
the time of Eisenstein’s departure from Prolet- 
kult in 1925, but it is difficult to see why some 
of the other documents have been chosen for 
inclusion. More abundant explanatory and 
contextual footnotes would have been appreci- 
ated. This weakness has been remedied in 
Volume Three, which is by far the most In- 
teresting of the series. Fragmentary though the 
writings contained in It are, the reader will be 
surprised by Eisenstein’s admiration of Disney 
and his fascination with Bambi ; the later pieces 
throw interesting light on Eisenstein’s views 
(which he was to demonstrate in Ivan 
Terrible ) on the use of colour and sound. 

Those who have been eagerly awaiting 

English, translation of Eisenstein’s memou* 
will be bitterly disappointed by Herbert Mar* 
shell’s version of Immoral Memories,Tbe. te*j 
(with some unexplained alterations) and 
of the notes are taken with virtually a< *J .. 
nowledgeraent from the first volume of 
six-volume Izbrannye prolzvedehlya, PJ®’ 
lished in Moscow in 1964. Marshall in ft* 
takes specific credit for a “Chronology^ 
Eisenstein’s Life and Works" that derives^® 
the same source. The soundness of the briga** 
Soviet scholarship used by Marshall contI V r • 
sharply with the standard, of. the sections. 
which he alone Is responsible. In fc 
familiar from his Crippled Creative 
raphies , he uses these as a vehicle to setij® . , 
scores rather than to clarify the main bow . . 
'• th£ text. : ‘ 
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In search of a character 


Be nedict Nightingale 

FOSTER HIRSCH 

A Method to Their Madness: The history of the 
Actors Studio 
367pp. Norton. £14.95 

0393017834 


Some three years ago Thomas Babe’s Buried 
Inside Extra, about the night-life of a news- 
paper inside whose premises someone had in- 
considerately planted an atom bomb, made a 
brief appearance at the Royal Court. It was a 
pretty inept piece, but its American cast played 
it capably enough, and in one case much more 
than capably. Into the caricature newsroom 
teetered Sandy Dennis, the wife of the hard- 
bitten but lovable editor; and, once there, she 
proceeded to give what was supposed to be a 
cameo performance but was actually a bravura 
display of clenchings of the hands, blinkings of 
the eyes, judderings and flutterings of the 
body, big stricken smiles, tiny twists of the 
mouth, and general vocal neurosis. It was a 
brilliant piece of acting, and a deplorable one, 
since it was different in intensity and nuance 
from what the script demanded and the rest of 
the company was providing. It shimmered, but 
it shimmered at the expense of the production 
as a whole. It contrived simultaneously to show 
the Method at its best and its worst. 

That is a judgment with which Foster Hirsch 
would surely concur. He has interviewed many 
of those who, with Miss Dennis, have learned 
their methods and their Method at the Actors 
Studio in New York. He has even been allowed 
to enter its sanctum on West 44th Street and 
watch some of its rituals. Yet his history of the 
place is far from conventionally deferential, 
and his assessment of its accomplishments is 
properly sceptical. He knows that the Actors 
Studio is partly responsible for the candour and 
gumption for which British actors admire their 
American counterparts; he also recognizes 
that it helps explain why the Americans still 
envy the British for their discipline, discrimina- 
tion and skill with words. 

The book begins with a painstaking account 
ofStanislavsky’s philosophy and practice at the 
Moscow Arts Theatre. Then Hirsch’s prose 
sharpens and quickens, and he’s off to Amer-.. 
ica, where assorted disciples are to be found 
propagating the great director’s ideals with 
varying degrees of accuracy. The Russian 
Boledavski inspires Harold Clurman and Lee 
Strasberg, they found the Group Theatre; and 
it becomes known, not only for its social com- 
mitment, but for the realism of its productions, 
the subtlety and (sometimes) depth its perfor- 
mers bring to their roles; However, this doesn’t 
occur without disagreements, the most impor- 
tant of which may, be precisely dated, to 
August 7, 1934. 

That was when Stella Adler, Clurman’s wife 
and a key Group member, returned from 
Europe and reported on her encounters with 
the ageing Stanislavsky, a maestro always- 
more flexible than his American followers and 
now demonstrably so. He had (she said) been 
“pedally critical of “effective memory”, the 
technique by which performers recall strongly 
emotional moments in their own lives in order 
10 whip themselves into the right dramatic 
mood; and that was particularly bad news for 
Strasberg, who had enshrined it as an essential 
component of his training system, or Method, 
fo Hirsch’s version of this famous confronta- 
tion, he bellowed “Stanislavsky doesn’t know, 

: know", making a lasting enemy of Adler and, 
indeed, causing splits in the American theatre 
. which survive to this day. 

The reason Strasberg’s dogmatism mattered 
was, of course, the Actors Studio. When Elia 
j^zan and other Group alumni were creating it 
•*V*947, they deliberately excluded him; but he 
was invited to teach there two years later, be- 
artistic director in 1952, and ran it more 
or less autocratically until his . death in 1982. 
His chkrapter clearly fascinates Hirsch, as well 
ft >njght, since in the course of dozens of inter- 
view*., he heard., hfin: described as “Jesus, 
Buddha, Moses,. Oedipus, Rasputin, Gbd, the 
^.Pqntius Pilate, Hitler, Jim Jones, Job, a 
, **bbi, a Saint; a fakir, a badger, a Jewish pop- 
Grtat Sphinx, a takqudic scholar, a 
J Hasidic. Scholar”. - and, by Strasberg’s own 
deeply dlsafifected son, “an infantile man, sur* 


rounded by a bunch of kids fighting for pow- 
er". The tilt and tenor of the evidence itself 
are. however, pretty negative, especially on 
the personal side. Strasberg was rude, coward- 
ly in a crisis, and abjectly impressed by the stars 
and celebrities whose glitter the Studio was in 
business to resist. 

Professionally, the evidence is more mixed. 
Marlon Brando, the most famous Method 
actor of all, has always denied more than a 
glancing debt to the Studio. Indeed, his best- 
known creation, Stanley Kowalski in Tennes- 
see Williams's A Streetcar Named Desire , was 
achieved before it became fully operational. 

On the other hand, those who came to hone 
their skills either there or at its Hollywood 
offshoot have included Paul Newman, Dustin 
Hoffman, A1 Pacino, Robert de Niro, Jack 
Nicholson, Shelley Winters, Geraldine Page, 
Anne Bancroft and, in her Arthur Miller 
period, Marilyn Monroe. As this list suggests, 
the Studio may have accomplished more for 
the cinema than for its primary love, the 
theatre. The dark and pregnant look, the tiny 
but significant gesture, and other such signs 
and symptoms of Method training, count for 
more when the camera is coolly and closely 
recording them than when they're seen across 
the acres of an auditorium. 

The Studio is less influential now than it was 
ten or twenty years ago, but it still soldiers on, 
offering a lifetime of creative refreshment to 
any professional who passes its taxing audition. 
Hirsch witnessed several working sessions, 
ranging from the ordinarily arcane to the bi- 
zarre, and culminating in a very long, very slow 
extract from Private Lives in which one prin- 
cipal was modelling herself on a giraffe and the 
other trying to give an impression of Coney 
Island pier “with lights”. Sometimes the idea is 
to uncover and explore hidden aspects of the 
seif, sometimes to evolve new and significant 
body-language, sometimes simply to relax, 
sometimes all or none of these aims. Even the 
most preposterous happenings have the excuse 
of being exercises in the lab, not performances. 

Nevertheless, Hirsch worries, along with a 
growing number of Americans. The method 
encouTages its practitioners, not so much to 
project themselves emotionally and physically 
into a character’s predicament as to preoccupy 
themselves with those aspects of a character 
and his predicament with which they can liter- 
ally identify. When they actually get on stage, 
then, they’re apt to end up playing themselves 
rather than their roles, often with little regard 
for diction and other supposedly “external” 
matters. “Style" is a rude word in the Method 
vocabulary, something for which the brittle 
and superficial British manage to get them- 
selves overpraised. 

“The onanistic school of acting" was the 
summing-up of Robert Lewis in the auto- 
biography he published in 1984, Slings and 
Arrows', and his insult merits attention, since 
he founded the Studio with Kazan and went on 
to teach at one of those university conservator- 
ies which (it’s widely agreed) have been creat- 
ing a new, more complete type of performer, 
the Yale School of Drama. Hirsch’s conclu- 
sions are more moderate, but perhaps more 
just. Yes, Method actors sometimes fall to 
make a necessary leap between experiencing 
personal emotion and embodying it in fictional 
character. Yes, some of them “instead Of using 
their imaginations to encompass a play’s real- 
ity, disfigure the play so as riot to dislodge their 
own”. But the Studio continues to “sharpen 
actors’ abilities to perform the kind of realistic 
material they are most likely to be hired for";, 
its “exploration of psychological realism is of 
perennial value”; and, at best, it “gives acting a 
truth, an honesty, a sense of a character’s Inner 
life, all radiating from the actor's genuinely 
personal core”. • 

In Making Pictures: The Pinter screenplays 
. (215pp. Ohio State University Pres?. $22. 
Paperback, $10.95. 0 8142 0378 7) Joanne 
Klein examines Pinter’s screenplays of other 
writers’ novels: The Servant, The Pumpkin. 
Eater, The Quitter Memorandum^ Accident, 
The Go-Between, The Last Tycoon, The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman, and The Proust 
Screenplays. By concentrating on Pinter’s ver- 
sions of novels, she intends to limit her study to 
“evaluation of narrative discourse peculiar to 
. theppvelnpti filrp^dfo”, ,• . < 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
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At the turn of the era 


Geza Vermes 

M, DF. JONG K (Editor) 

Outside the Old Teslunicnl 

263pp. Cambridge University Press. £32.50 

(paperback, £1 1.95). 

0 521 242495 

JAMES El. CHARLESWORTH (Editnr) 

The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 
Volume Two: Expansions or the "Old 
Testament" mid legends. Wisdom and 
philosophical literature. Prayers, Psalms and 
odes. Fragments of lost Judnco-Hellenistic 
works 

1,006pp. Darton, Longman andTudd. £30. 
0232516278 

JAMES HAMILTON CHAR LE5 WORTH 
The Old Testament Pseudeplgrapha and the 
New Testament: Prolegomena for the study of 
Christian origins 

213pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521 31)1904 

MICHAEL E. STONE (Editor) 

Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period 
Apocrypha, Pseudcpigrnphu, Gum ran 
sectarian writings, Philo, Josephus 
697pp. Assen: VmiGorcuni. Hfl 99.50. 
9023220.166 


For the last three decades in the study of mended 
ancient Jewish literature, the so-called inter- interests 
Testament til period, extending from the M.de 
second century ac to the second century au. step in it 
has constituted probably the liveliest sector, ature. T 
The extraordinary manuscript discoveries in attained 
the region of Oumran between 1947 and 1956 texts ant 
brought this period into the focus of scholarly the publ 
and lay interest, and in the vvnkc of the Dead of The < 
Sea Scrolls the previously rather neglected forshori 
writings known as the Apocrypha and the new wm 
Pseudepigraphu moved to (he front line of thisuim! 
academic concern. Outside the Old Testament, docunte 
edited by M. de Jonge, is one of the latest ment ha^ 
attempts to render these documents easily ac- Two adi 
cessible to a wider public. It is part of the testame 
Cambridge Commentaries on Writings of the titles, i 
Jewish and Christian World series, which, like Hellenis 
its sister col lection , the Cambri dge Bible Com- In re’ 

mentaries, serves to convey “the results of 1984). I 
modern scholarship to the general reader”. unevem 
Professor de Jonge has entrusted twelve re- edited ti 
prescntatlve pseudepigraphic work s to special- ators an 

ists to supply introductions and suitable ex- choice c 
tracts of annotated translation. The choice cpigrapl 
both of the titles and of the contributors has provens 
been excellent. The collection includes some chronol 
rewritten Bible stories: Pseudo-Philo's Liber inter-Te 
Antiquilatum Biblicarum, the Book of the hoc 
Jubilees, Joseph and Aseneth, and the Qiron- redactic 

Divining the dates 


iric of Jeremiah, interpreted respectively by 
D. J. Harrington, J. C. VanderKam.C. Burchard 
and J. Riaud. Apocalyptic literature is repre- 
sented by the First Book of Enoch and the 
Second, or Syriac, Book of Baruch (M. A. 
Knihh and A. F. J. Klijn). Excerpts from the 
Testmncntsof IheTwelve Patriarchs, the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, the Testament (or Assumption) 
of Moses and the Testament of Job come from 
II. W. Hollander, E. P. Sanders, J. J. Collins 
and R. P. Spittlcr, and religious poetry, 
the Psalms of Solomon, from the editor him- 
self. 

As may be expected of a first introduction to 
the Pseudepigrapha, the views expressed in it 
are largely uncontroversial. Nevertheless, it 
also advances several less universally held 
theses. Thus Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Amiquit- 
alum is dated to the prc-70 period, and not, as 
is more common, to (he end of the first century 
ad. Conversely, the Parables of Enoch are 
placed in the last decades of that century, and 
not in the age of the Second Temple. I sym- 
pathize with both these views, but disagree 
with a third, proposed by Hollander, concern- 
ing the Christian character of the Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, a theory whose most 
eloquent champion is de Jonge himself. 
Outside the Old Testament may be 
safely prescribed to undergraduates in theo- 
logy and religious studies and warmly recom- 
mended to the general reader with biblical 
interests. 

M. de Jongc's collection is intended as a first 
step in initiation into post-biblical Jewish liter- 
ature. True familiarity can, however, only be 
attained through a perusal of all the nvailable 
texts and not merely of selected excerpts. With 
the publication of the second and Pinal volume 
of The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha ( OTP 
for short), edited by James H. Charlesworth, a 
new way has been opened towards achieving' 
this aim. (Asa matter of fact, half of the twelve 
documents contained in Outside the Old Testa- 
ment have been borrowed from OTP.) Volume 
Two adds to the twenty-five apocalypses and 
testaments of OTP 1 a further twenty-seven 
titles, and fragments of thirteen Jewtsh- 
Hellenistic compositions. 

In reviewing Volume One (TLS, May 18, 
1984). I complained of a more than predictable 
unevenness in the quality of a collection of 
edited translations by many different collabor- 
ators and of illogicality and arbitrariness in the 
choice of criteria to define the concept Pseud- 
epigrapha. Despite the lip-service paid to 
provenance (the writings must be Jewish) and 
chronology (they aresupposed to belong to the 
inler-Testa mental period), at least one-third of 
the books included were Christian in their 
redactions, with highly problematic Jewish 


J. Duncan M» Derrett 

ORMOND EDWARDS 

The .Time of Christ : A chronology of the 

Incarnation . 

207pp. Edinburgh: Floris.f 15.95. 

0863150306 

Ormond Edwards, a piie$t of The Christian 
. Community at Aberdeen, has meditated on 
the Incarnation, and its purpose, setting it 
within an educator's concept of Evolution. But 
his dependence on the “ historicity” of aU flip 
gospels risks the impatience of the conven- 
llopully. trained. True, the latter have ha 
m duopoly, and discoveries. will reward the 
hopcsldnd respectful, enquirer, In this case 
.professional scholars have been called upon (a 
aid the research, but certain ideas oF wcil- 
kniiwn theologians Me cited by which- their 
own colleagues , would set small store. Their 


■dfeW 
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•imjhtfentfe (fan be accounted for. i 

•: Assuihing that; New Testament stories are 
•both sytnbblkally programmatic and literally 
reliable, an exact chronology is provided in 
(in an excellent get-up) for 
- Ihc&itwi jqp, the Baptism (January 6, Atiji 

; CO). Marriage at Cpoai. (February 27, . a» 
, die Cnjdfixion (April 3. *b 33 - a date 
baKd tfe Actsi2:2o , (orEdwards.llfccs eclipses) 
:jod much fppre^Herod the Great Is -found to 

. Feas^”. was mpptbs ahead, of/ 


the "New Year for (Foreign) Kings”. The 
famous Quirinius is said simply to have made 
an inventory of Herod’s estate, at a time and 
a place where no scholar has located him. 
Edwards consults calendars, moving between 
them as occasion demands, and communes 
with historians, numismatists and astronom- 
ers. He has done a service by bringing us up to 
date with the Slar-of-Bethlehem question. It is 

- genuinely illuminating that the partisans of 
Herod (cf Mark 3:6) believed that his family 
was Messianic, so’ that Christian claims were . 
both impious and unpatriotic. Now Matthew’s , 
Flight-inlo-and-Rctum-from-Egypt will make 
sense, in that the Herodian pretension had 
been exploded. 

Edwards unexpectedly takes the Greek pais 
In Acts as •'child" instead of “Son/Semmt". 
Jesus, “reborn”, at baptism, passes through a 
“childhood", “reversing the normal direction 
of maturation”, and finally learns obedience at 
the Crucifixion. Allthis, free from a rigid 
time table, will escape the cehsure of people 
• who, aftcy all, have to give Interesting sermons 
’ themselyes. But to extract a strict chronology 
; ,frpm nil four gospels will alarm anyone who 

- admires them as pieces of propaganda, epch 
perfect in itself. : 

: . Ingeniously and ingenuously Solving one 
■ conundrum, one creates others. . EdWards 
I; adrruts that Matthew and thke provided differ- 
ent dat?g for the Nativity. .Their discrepancies 
go deeper, Thejl value the Bajatist different fy , 
. and John’s picture Is a third: hfc was'riot^the 1 


antecedents, and dated, not to the Graeco- 
Roman, but to the Byzantine epoch. In other 
words. Volume One of OTP was a hotchpotch 
of documents, Jewish. Christian and Gnostic, 
ancient and medieval. It is agreeable to re- 
assure readers that flaws which were glaring in 
OTP / are less obvious in OTP 2. The improve- 
ment, although unplanned, and resulting 
largely from the hazard of thematic arrange- 
ment, is nevertheless most welcome and re- 
deems to some extent this major enterprise. 
Pseudo-Philo (Harrington), Jubilees (O. S. 
Wintcrmute), the Martyrdom of Isaiah 
(Knibb), Joseph and Aseneth (C. Burchard) 
and the Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides (P. W. 
van der Horst) may be singled out as particu- 
larly praiseworthy. Attention should be drawn 
also to the translation (by A. Pietersma and 
B. T. Lutz) of the recently published Greek 
papyrus fragments of the Book of Jannes and 
Jambres, the two legendary Egyptian magi- 
cians who are said to have competed with 
Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh. The supple- 
ment of Judaeo- Hellenistic books, or rather of 
what remains of them thanks to quotations in 
the Praeparatio evangeiica of the fourth- 
century church historian Eusebius, constitutes 
also a valuable asset in OTP 2. Though they 
scarcely rate as Pseudepigrapha in the strict 
sense - they bear the names of their real 
authors, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Ezechiel the 
Dramatist, etc - these works, like 3 Enoch (the 
cuckoo in the OTP 1 nest), rank among the 
best purts of the corpus. The doubtful inclu- 
sions, late compositions of probably Christian 
origin - such as the Ascension (as distinct from 
the Martyrdom) of Isaiah, the Ladder of 
Jacob, the History of the Rechabites, the His- 
tory of Joseph - are also fewer than those in 
Volume One. The consultation of both tomes 
is greatly facilitated by a substantial index. 

In The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and 
the New Testament, Professor Charlesworth 
concludes twelve years of editorial work de- 
voted to OTP with reflections on the signifi- 
cance of his corpus for students of the begin- 
nings of Christianity. Three main chapters are 
enlarged from lectures delivered in 1983. 
Charlesworth has appended a glossary of for- 
eign and technical terms - some (such as Inter 
alia - “among other things”) superfluous, 
others decidedly odd, for example, that deusex 
machina “describes the attitude or idea that 
God must and does respond as a machine to 
human behaviour”. The three main sections 
dispense a considerable amount of information 
on the history of Pseudepigrapha research 
from the early eighteenth century to the pre- 
sent time, with special stress on the need to 
reinterpret all the texts in the light of the 
greatly increased manuscript evidence available 


prophet" (John 1:21 and 25). A single Qumran 
verse will hardly explain how the evangelists 
depicted (between them) a "royal messiah” 
and a “priestly messiah” (?) with “the 
prophet”; A third-century Jew claimed to 
know that Zechariah’s division of the heredit- 
ary priesthood served in the temple on Av 9 in 
both ad 70 and 586 bc: this is a slender basis 
for fixing the Baptist’s birth on June 30, 1 bc, 
Edwards says Jesus was baptized in the sins the 
Baptist’s quaint clients shook off into the 
Jordan: but how old is (hat medieval custom 
of ‘‘shaking off sins"? Fritz M. Heicheljieim 
(an economic historian) rightly urged that a 
gospel must have been plausible when pub- 
lished; but can items taken from each one 
make a plausible unity, others being neglected? 
It is an old complaint of the cognoscenti that 
all Jewish sources must be used cautiously. 

If QuirinUis collected Herod’s estate (only), 
wfiat becomes of the “decree . . . that all the 
world should be taxed?? Luke’s motives need 
to be, explored; he and his hearers will, have 
known of the long-established poll-tax-census 
. in Egypt. Then, jf Saturn and Jupiter In Pisces 
and Jupiter in Virgo explain the-Magi’s excite* 
ment, why did ft take . them six years to get to 
Bethlehem? No wonder the rabbis used to dis- 
suade people from calfculatmg dp coming qf 
; the Messiah (cf Matthew 24:23 and 36; Luke i 
I7 : 20)^ Concern with chronology distract^one' ' 
fromthb cvangelists’ purposes. Lukp may well 
be-doubttjd as a his(Orian m. our sense: he Vvaifi 
‘ no. betteras a geographer (the crag at Nazareth! 


today. The author outlines also the complex 
problems of dating, and explains the import, 
ance of the chronological factor when evaluat- 
ing the utility of these works for New Testa- 
ment research. There is a striking difference 
between the positions adopted by Charles- 
worth qua editor and qua interpreter. Wearing 
the first hat, he welcomes, among his Pseud- 
epigrapha, as has been noted earlier, Jewish 
and non-Jewish compositions covering a mil- 
lennium starting from 200 bc. As a historical 
exegete, by contrast, he seems to follow the 
judgment of the critics of his editorial princi- 
ples and limits the literature deemed relevant 
to “early Judaism" and New Testament study, 
to writings from “ basically 200 B.C.E. to 200 
C.E.” Moreover, he explicity declares - and 
his estimate is rather conservative - that no less 
than thirteen, and possibly sixteen, of the con- 
tents of OTP are “far too late for New Testa- 
ment research”. In his final chapter, Charles- 
worth collects many convincing, and some de- 
batable, examples from the Pseudepigrapha to 
assist the interpreter of the New Testament. 
Students may find the select bibliography com- 
piled by Professor Charlesworth of particular 
value. It is a pity that the publishers have not | 
seen to it that the word Pseudepigrapha is rec- ! 
ognized and used as a plural noun. The verb j 
accompanying it here is mostly in the singular- s 
although the term pseudepigraphon is also en- ] 
countered. Hebrew transliterations and Ger- [ 
man citations could have done with some j 
editorial polish. For a small book selling at 
nearly £20, this is not too much to ask. 

Jewish Writings of the Second Templt 
Period, edited by Michael E. Stone, is a 
literary historical survey in the mammoth 
ecumenical venture entitled Compendia Re- 
rum ludaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, en- 
trusted by a Dutch foundation to an inter- 
national team of Jewish and Christian scholars. 
The material is set out according to literary 
classes: stories of biblical and early posl- 
biblical times and the rewritten Bible (G. W. E. 
Nickelsburg); historiography (H. W. Attridge); 
Wisdom literature (M. Gilbert); testamentary j 
literature and Sibylline oracles (Collins): i 
apocalypses (Stone); psalms, hymns and 
prayers (D. Flusser); and letters (P. S. 
Alexander). The three exceptions to this 
arrangement by subject-matter are Josephus 
(also Attridge), Philo (P. Borgen) and the 
Dead Sea sectarian writings (D. Dimant), each 
of which is allotted a separate chapter. The 
volume represents a very competent, unpre- 
tentious, medium-level introduction to the 
literary world of Judaism around the beginning 
of the Christian era. Well-chosen annotated 
bibliographies follow each chapter and point 
the way towards advanced study and research. 


never existed). These writers - poets, ntf 
chroniclers - may well inspire innovative re- 
flections; but their sequences were not to be 
put to the touchstone of unavailable archives. 
And Edwards, generous with his own symbol- 
ism, shrugs off the Virgin Birth. In spite of 
paradox and ridicule our evangelists insisted 
on it. Can one revere one’s “sources” by 
halves? 

Methodology apart, one can gain from this 
novel work. The paralytic of John 5:9 and 14 is 
said to have become a “man” with, his “erect 
posture”. Leviticus 20:13 proves, in Edwards's 
favour, that the miracle was meaningful; and, 
against Edwards, that the Old Testament does 
illuminate our text. Scholars' techniques, more 
prosaic but more rigorous and certainly more 
logical than Edwards’s, have not come forward 
with this. The myth of the Exodus was about 
the (still Incomplete) "maturation” of man- 

* i r*-‘ 

Published this week.. is One God . . Three 
Gods? by Christopher Martin (121pp. Worth' 

: ing: Chritchman. Paperback, £4.95. -1 85093 
038! 4), a book based on the production onj 
series of six, documentary programmes to 
. shown ,on ITV later this year, filmed in and 
around Jerusalem and also in Cairp- It has a 
foreword by Donald Coggan,- who welcomes 
.its aim “to explore where the three 1 faiths r. 
Judaism , Christianity and Islam - .overlap, 
particularly though: the experiences of those ; 
Who have been- touched by more than one of 
them”-. ■. \ v- 
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Anecdotes and facetiae 


Craig Brown 

ALICE THOMAS ELLIS 
Home Life 

152pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 

0715620932 

At the beginning of last year, the novelist Alice 
Thomas Ellis began writing a weekly column, 
“Home Life”, for the Spectator , joining fellow 
autobiographers Taki (Acerbic Playboy) and 
Jeffrey Bernard (University of Life) in their 
respective columns, “High Life” and “Low 
Life”. Her first year’s-worth of articles has 
been collected into this short book. 

Her persona, even in the most recent arti- 
cles, appears no more simplified than it would 
be if, say, one met her for the first time at a 
party. The book carries this cataloguing classi- 
fication: “Family -Great Britain - Anecdotes, 
facetiae, satire, etc", and this, to a large extent, 
is what it is. She is good at doing effortlessly 
what other women journalists do laboriously - 
animating the humdrum, turning social disas- 
ter into humorous anecdote. She makes a 
rather charming virtue out of not bothering too 
much. The book arranges the articles accord- 
ing to the four seasons, and only such footling 
headings could encompass these scatty, whim- 
sical musings. Her main subjects are clothes, 
food, animals, children, domestic appliances 
and the weather. “Whose is the jacket and set 
of keys in the boiler room, and how is he man- 
aging without them?” is her sort of line, com- 
bining recognizable situations with an air of 
slight mystery, but her articles, written in a 
style best termed Formal Slapdash, are almost 
professionally off-the-subject. 


She fits in happily with the Spectator school 
of writing, spooning out comfortable common 
sense with mock-aristocratic languor, shoving 
the odd “jolly good” or “on the whole” down to 
anchor her more loopy fancies. Many of her 
dislikes are Spectators sh too: Lord Longford, 
motorway cafds, comprehensive schools, new 
shops, the vernacular Mass, atheists and trend- 
ies. But her angles of attack tend to be less tired 
and more bizarre. She describes “The Lord 
Longford Syndrome" ns “forgiving someone 
for what they’ve done to someone other than 
yourself”. In one of her incessant and appeal- 
ing turns at anthropomorphy and de-anthropo- 
morphy, she chides atheists by picturing God 
as a collection of mice: “They remind me of a 
person I knew who would strenuously deny the 
presence of mice in the house when you could 
hear them scampering in the wainscoting . . 
Her whimsy can bc fierce and very funny, ns 
when she castigates the New Mass: “all that 


stuff about fruit of the vine, gathered by human 
hands, etc, has a horrid echo of the worst sort 
of menu - the snlnd of your choice, dawn- 
gathcrcd for your delectation mid served in 
individual portions”. 

But by the end iff the volume tine still feels 
that, though the caricature is rich, it is still a 
caricature. She likes giving death a mention, 
but only as a sort of slucking-fillcr. She men- 
tions the dentil of her second son twice, and the 
restraint of the sentences is moving (“Nothing 
does anything much for gricF’), but then she 
quickly draws the curtains, getting back to 
jokes and anecdotes and facetiae. It is churlish 
to blame Alice Thomas Ellis for this - there is, 
as the Spectator might put it, n time and a place 
for everything - but it seems n shame that a 
writer whose instincts arc for the mysterious 
should eventually deny them to readers 
steeped too heavily elsewhere in the matter-of- 
fact. 


A sense of calling 


A. L. Le Quesne 

EDNA HEALEY 
Wives of Fame 

210pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 
0283985526 


Edna Healey has written a very interesting 
book on Mary Livingstone, Jenny Marx and 
Emma Darwin, but a surprisingly old- 
fashioned one, by reason of its totally unfemin- 
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ist approach. A render these days may expect 
in n book about the wives of great men - espe- 
cially of the Victorian great (the type case is 
Jane Welsh Carlyle) - to find them cast as 
victims of male exploitation; and the subject of 
Wives of Fame could easily he so cost, Mrs 
Livingstone especially. But Mrs Healey (her- 
self married to a famous husband) is unin- 
terested in such an approach: she seems to 
accept her subjects' sacrifice of any thought of 
self-folfilment, in submission to the creative 
daemons which drove their husbands on, as 
readily as they did themselves. The only ques- 
tion she raises at the end of the book is 
whether, given a second chance, they would 
have married the same husbands; and she 
raises that only to reject it. Despite adoptingso 
resolutely unfashionable a scheme of values, 
the author writes with obvious integrity, and 
her portraits are sympathetic and convincing. 

It is curious all the same that not only does 
the book lack a feminist thesis: it seems to lack 
a central thesis altogether. But it would not in 
fact be easy to generalize on the basis of these 
three lives, since they were very different. Two 
of them were lives of hardship, one of them - 
Emma Darwin's - of comfort, indeed a 'near- 
perfect example of Victorian upper-middle- 
class leisured life: the country house of idyllic 
memories, the troop of devoted servants, the 
tribe of happy and loving children, all are 
there. The reason for Mrs Healey's actual 
choice of wives of famous men does not 
appear. They were roughly contemporary; 
Jenny Marx and Emma Darwin pair off neatly 
enough as the wives of probrbly the two 
greatest creative intellects of the mid- Victorian 
era; but David Livingstone, for all his fame, 
hardly belongs in that company, and one sus- 
pects his wife's inclusion in this book owes 
something to the author's previous production 
of a television documentary of her. By any 
standard, hers was by far the hardest of the 
three lots. They all shared the Victorian wife's 
common experience of repeated and frequent- 
ly agonizing childbirths (through Emma Dar- 
win, fortunate again, was able to benefit from 
the introduction of chloroform in her later 
pregnancies). Jenny Marx had to endure years 
of poverty and her husband’s occasional un- 
faithfulness; nevertheless, it was for the most 
part an exuberantly loving marriage, reinforced 
(like Mrs Darwin’s again) by the intensely hap- 
py, even though occasionally tragic, life of a 
close-knit family. But Mary Livingstone, hav- 
ing married a man with an even stronger and 
harsher sense of a calling than Marx or Darwin, 
had to shoulder incredible hardships, bearing, 
rearing and losing children in the African bush, 
with separations of years at a time from her 
husbanrjl, during whicli all the burdens of the 
family fell entirely on her. She returned repeat- 
edly without him to Britain, where she lived 
In penury and found th6 climate intolerable 
and herself a social misfit, and died finally in 
the course of Livingstone's forlorn expedition 
up the Zambezi. She took it all uncomplaining- 
ly, as became the daughter of the great mis- 
sionary .pioneer Robert Moffat: well did 
Livingstone say, “Mary is a heroine - like her 
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